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RIGHT — IS MR. PITT, 


SIR, 


Dedication, than I have from this of mine; for it is written 
in a bye corner of the kingdom, and in a retired thatched houſe, 
where I live in a conſtant endeavour to fence againſt the infirmi- 
ties of ill health, and other evils of life, by mirth ; being firmly 
perſuaded that every time a man ſmiles, but much more ſo when 
he laughs, it adds ſomething to this fragment of life. | 


I humbly beg, Sir, that you will honour this book, by taking 
it (not under your protection, it muſt protect itſelf, but) into 
. the country with you; where, if I am ever told, it has made you 
ſmile, or can conceive it has beguiled you of one moment's pain 
I ſhall think myſelf as happy as a miniſter of ſtate; perhaps much 
happier than any one (one only excepted) that I have ever read op 


heard of, 
I am, great Sir, 
{and what is more to your honour) 
Jam, good Sir, 
Your well-wiſher, and 


moſt humble ſellow- ſubject, 


L. STERNE. 


EVE R poor Wight of a Dedicator had leſs hopes from his 
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ITY ans OPINIONS 


OF 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENT. 


. YFOLUME -THE FIRST. 


CHAP. I. 


A Wiſh either my father or 

my mother, or indeed both 

=> f them, as they were in 
duty both equally bound 

wg to it, had minded what 
they were about when 

they begot me: had they duly conſider- 
ed — much depended upon what they 
were then doing—that not only the 
oduRtion of a rational being was con- 


cerned in it, but that poſſibly the happy 


formation and temperature of his body, 

erhaps his genius and the very caſt of 

is mind—and, for aught they knew 
to the contrary, even the fortunes of 
his whole houſe, might take their turn 
from the humours and diſpoſitions 
which were then uppermoſt—had they 
duly weighed and conſidered all this, 
and proceeded accordingly—l am ve- 
rily perſuaded I ſhould have made a 

uite different figure in the world from 
that in which the reader is likely to ſee 
me.—Believe me, good folks, this is 
not ſo inconſiderable a thing as many 
of you may think it—you have all, I 


dare ſay, heard of the animal jpirits, 


as how they are transfuſed from father 
to ſon, &c. &c.— and a great deal to 
that purpoſe well, you may take 
my word, that nine parts in ten of a 
man's ſenie or his nonſenſe, his ſue- 
ceſſes and miſcarriages in this world, 
depend upon their motions and activity, 
and the Ekerent tracts and trains you 
put them into; ſo that when they are 
once ſet x going, whether right or wrong, 
tis not a halfpenny matter—away they 
80 cluttering like hey-go-mad z and, 
y treading the ſame fteps over and 
over again, tliey preſently make a 
road of it, as plain and as ſmooth as a 
garden walk, which when they are once 
uſed to, the devil himſelf ſometimes 


ſhall not be able to drive them off it. 


Pray my dear, quoth my mother, 
have you not forgot to wind up the 


lock ?'—* Good G—d!* cried my fa- 


ther, making an exclamation, but tak= 
ing care to moderate his voice at the 
ſame time, * did ever woman, fince the 
creation of the world, interrupt a 
man with ſuch a filly queſtion ?'— 
Pray, what was your father ſaying ?? 
— Nothing.“ 
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E IE 


— Then, poſitively, there is no- 
thing in the queſtion that ] can ſee, 
either good or bad. Then, let me 
tell you, Sir, it was a very unſea- 
ſonable queſtion at leaſt; becauſe it 
ſcattered and diſperſed the animal ſpi- 
rits, whoſe buſineſs it was to have 
eſcorted and gone hand in hand with 
the HOMUNCULUS, and conducted 
him ſafe to the place deſtined for his 
reception. | LT 

© The HOMUNCULUS, Sir, in how- 
ever low and ludicrous alight he may 
appear in this age of levity, to the 
eye of folly or prejudice;—to the eye 
of reaſon in ſcientifick relearch, he 
ſtands confeſſed—a being guarded and 
circumſcribed with rights. The mi- 
nuteſt philoſophers, who, by the bye, 
have the moſt enlarged underſtand- 
ing;s, (their fouls being inverlely as 
their enquiries) thew us inconteſtibly, 
that the HOMUNCULUS 3s created 
by the ſame hand, engendered in the 
' {ame courſe of nature, endowed with 
the ſame loco-motive powers and fa- 
culties with us :—that he conſiſts, as 
we do, of ſkin, hair, fat, fleth, veins, 
arteries, ligaments, nerves, cartilages, 
bones, marrow, brains, glands, geni- 
tals, humours, and articulations—is 
a being of as much activity and, in 
all ſenſes of the word, as much and as 
truly our fellow-creature, as my Lord- 
chancellor of England. —He may be 
benefitted——he may be mjured—he 
may obtain redreſs ;—in a word, he has 
all the claims and rights of humanity, 
whica Tully, Puffendorit, or the beſt 
ethick writers, allow to arile out of 
that ſtate and relation. 

Now, dear Sir, what if any accident 
had befallen him in his way alone? — 


A 6@ Aa a4 aA a ®@ na aA + 


to ſo young a traveller, my little gen- 
tleman had got to his journey's end 
miſerably fpent—his muſcular ſtrength 
and virility worn down to a thread 
& his own animal ſpitits ruffled beyond 
* defcription—and that in this ſad diſ- 


or that, through terror of it, natural 


© had been laid f orathouſind weakneſſes 


both of body and mind, which no ſkill 


ordered ſtateof nerves he had lain down 


a prey to ſudden ſtarts, or a ſeries of 
© melancholy dreams and fancies, for 
© nine long, long months togetter—I 
© tremble to think what a foundation 


— 


of the phyſician or the philoſopher could 
© ever CR, ſet thoroughly to 


rights.“ JO 


CHAP. III. 


O my uncle Mr. Toby Shandy 

do I ſtand indebted for the pre- 
ceding anecdote, to whom my father, 
who was an excellent natural philoſo- 
pher, and much given to cloſe reaſon- 
ing upon the ſmalleſt matters, had oft, 
and heavily, complained of the injury 
but once more particularly, as my Uncle 
Toby well remembered, upon his ob- 
ſerving a moſt unaccountable obliquity 
(as he called it) in my manner of ſet- 
ting up my top, and juſtifying the prin- 
ciples upon which I had done it—the 
old gentleman ſhook his head, and in 
a tone more expreſſive by half of ſor- 
row than reproach—he ſaid his heart 
all along forchoded, and he ſaw it ve- 
rified in this, and trom a thouland other 
obſervations he had n. ade upon me, that 
I ſhould neither think nor act like any 
other man's child: “ But, alas !* con- 
tinued he, ſhaking his head a ſecond 
time, and wiping away a tear which 
was trickling down his checks, © My 
© Triſtram's misfortunes began nine 
months before ever he came into the 
6 world,” : 
My mother, who was ſitting by, 
looked up—but ſhe knew no more than 
ner backſide what my father meant 
but my uncle, Mr, 'Toby Shandy, who 
had been often informed of the affair, 
underſtood him very well, 


CHAP. IF. 


K now there are readers in the world, 

as well as many other good people 
in it who are no readers at all-who 
find themſelves ill at eaſe, unleſs the 
are let into the whole ſecret, from, fi 
to lait, of every thing which concerns 
you. | 
It is in pure compliance with this 
humour of theirs, and from a backward- 
neſs in my nature to diſappoint any one 
ſoul living, that I have been fo ve 


particular already. As my _ and 
pinions 
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Opinions are likely to make ſome noiſe 


in the world, and, if I conjecture right, 


will take in all ranks, profeſſions, and 
denominations of-men whatever—be no 
leſs read than the Pilgrim's Progrels it- 
felf—and, in the end, prove the very 
thing which Montaigne dreaded his 
Eſſays ſhould turn out, that is, a book 
for a parlour-window—l find it neceſ- 
ſary to conſult every one a little in his 
turn; and therefore mult beg pardon 
for going cn a little farther in the ſame 
way: for which cauſe, right glad I 
am, that I have begun the hiſtory of 
myſelf in the way I have done; and 
that I am able to go on, tracing every 
thing in it, as Horace ſays, ab o. 
Horace, I know, does not recom- 
mend this faſhion altogether : but that 
gentleman is ſpeaking only of an epick 
poem or a tragedy—(I forget which ;) 
—beſides, if it was not ſo, I ſhould 
beg Mr. Horace's pardon ; for in writ- 
ing what I have ſet about, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf neither to his rules, nor to 


any man's rules that ever lived. 


To ſuch, however, as do not chuſe 
to go ſo far back into theſe things, I 
can give no better advice, than that 
they tkip over the remaining part of this 
chapter; for I declare before-hand, tis 
wrote only for the curious and inqui- 
ſitive. 


Shut the door I was begot 
in the night, betwixt the firſt Sunday 
and the firſt Monday in the month of 
March, in the year of our Lord one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighteen. 
I am poſitive I was. But how I came 
to be ſo very particular in my account 
of a thing which happened before I was 
born, is owing to another ſmall anec- 
dote known only in our family, but 
now made publick for the better clear- 
ing up this point. 

My father, you muſt know, who was 
originally a Turky merchant, but had 
left off buſineſs for ſome years, in or- 
der to retire to, and die upon, his pa- 
ternal eſtate in the county of —, was, 
I believe, one of the moſt regular men 
in every thing he did, whether twas 
matter of buſineſs, or matter of amuſe- 
ment, that ever lived. As a ſmall ſpe- 
cimen of this extreme exactneſs of his, 
to which he was in truth a ſlave, he 
had made it a rule for many years of 


his life, on the firſt Sunday-night of 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. | 7 


every month throughout the whole year 
— as certain as ever the Sunday- night 
came—to wind up a large houſe-clock, 


which we had ftanding on the back-- 


ſtairs head, with his own hands: - and 
being ſomewhere between fifty and ſixty 
years of age, at the time I have been 
ſpeaking of—he had likewiſe gradually 
brought ſome other little family con- 
cernments to the ſame period; in order, 
as he would often ſay to my Uncle To- 
by, to get them all out of the way at 
one time, and be no more plagued and 
peſtered with them the reſt 4 the month. 

It was attended but with one mis- 
fortune, which, in a great meaſure, fell 
upon myſelf, and the effects of which, 
I fear, I ſhall carry with me to my 
grave ; namely, that from an unhappy 
aſſociation of ideas which have no con- 
nection in nature, it ſo fell out at 
length, that my poor mother could ne- 
ver hear the ſaid clock wound up, but 
the thoughts of ſome other things una- 
voidably popped into her head—and 
vice verſa: — which ſtrange combina- 
tion of ideas, the ſagacious Locke, who 


certainly underſtood the nature of theſe 


things better than moſt men, affirms to 
have produced more wry actions than all 
other ſources of prejudice whatſoever. 

But this by the bye. 

Now it appears, by a memorandum 
in my father's pocket-book, which now 
lies upon the table, that on Lady-day, 
which was on the 25th of the ſame 
month in which I date my geniture 
my father ſet out upon his journey to 
London with my eldeſt brother Bobby, 
to fix him at Weſtminſter-ſchool; and, 
as it appears from the ſame authority, 
that he did not get down to his wife 
and family till the ſecond week in May 
following—it brings the thing almoſt 
to a certainty. However, what follows 
in the beginning of the next chapter, 
puts it beyond all poſſibility of doubt. 
But pray, Sir, what was your 
© father doing all December, January, 


and February ?'— Why, Madam, 


© he was all that time afflicted with a 
« ſciatica,” | 


CHA PF. Fs 


N the fifth day of November 1718, | 


which, to the æra fixed on, was 


as near nine calendar months as any 
| E huſbayd 
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8 TRISTRAM SHAN DV. | 
huſband could in reaſon have expected . your knowledge of my character, and 


—was I, Triſtram Shandy, gentleman, 
brought forth into this ſeurvy and diſ- 
aſterous world of ours.—[ wiſh I had 
been born in the moon, or in any of the 
planets, (except Jupiter or Saturn, be- 
cauſe I never conld hear cold weather) 
for it could not well have fared worſe 
with me in any of them (though I will 
not anfwer for Venus) than it has in 
this vile, dirty planet of ours—which, 
o' my conſcience, with reverence be it 
ſpoken, I take to be made up of the 

eds and clippings of the reſt! Not 
but the planet is well enough, provided 
a man could be born in it to a great 
title or to a great eſtate; or could any 
how contrive to be called up to publick 
charges, and employments of dignity 
or power—but that is not mv caſe—and 
therefore every man will ſpeak of the 
fair as his own market has gone in it; 
—for which cauſe, IT affirm it over a- 
gain, to be one of the vileſt worlds that 
ever was made—for I can truly ſay, 
that from the firt hour I drew my 
breath in it, to this, that I can now 
ſcarce draw it at all, for an aſthma I 
got in ſkaiting againſt the wind in Flan- 
ders] have been the continual ſport of 


whatthe world calls Fortune; and though 


I will not wrong her,” by faying ſhe has 
ever made me feel the weight of any 
great or ſignal evil—yet, with all the 
good temper in the world, I afhim it 
of her, that in every ſtage of my life, 
and at every turn and corner where the 
could get fairly at me, the ungracious 
ducheſs has pelted me with a ſet of as 
pitiful miſadventures and croſs acci- 
dents as ever ſmall hero ſuſtained. 


| CHAP. VI. 
| & the beginning of the laſt chapter, 


I informed vou exaQly when I was 
born; but I did not inform you Hb. 
No, that particular was reſerved entire- 
ly for a chapter by itſelf z—beſides. Sir, 
as you and I are in a manner perfect 
ſtrangers to each other, it would not 
have been proper to have let you into 


too many circumſtances relating to my- 


| ee 


ſelf ul at once you muſt have a little 
f I have undertaken, you ſee, 
o write not only my Life, but my Opi- 
mons allo 5 hoping and expecting that 


* 


of what kind of a mortal I am, by the 


one, would give you a better reliſh for - 


the other. As you proceed farther with 


me, the flight acquaintance, which is 


now beginning betwixt us, will grow 
into familiarity; and that, unleſs one 


friendſhip.—O diem præclarum then 
nothing which has touched me will be 
thought trifling in it's nature, or te- 
dious in it's telling. Therefore, my 
dear friend and companion, if you 
ſhould think me fomewhat ſparing of 

y narrative on my firſt ſetting out 
Low with me—and let me go on, and 
tell my ſtory my own way :;—or, if I 
ſhould ſeem now and then to trifle upon 
the road—or ſhould ſometimes put on 
a fool's cap with a bell to it, for a mo- 
ment or two as we paſs along—don't 


of us is in fault, will terminate m 


fly off but rather courteouſly give me 


credit for a little more wiſdom than ap- 


pears upon my outſide; and as we jog 


on, either laugh with me, or at me, or 
in ſhort, do any thing only keep your 
temper. | 


CHAP. VIL 


N the ſame village where my father 

L and my mother dwelt, dwelt alſo a 

thin, upright, motherly, notable, good 
old body of a midwite, who with the- 


help of a little plain good ſenſe, and 


ſome vears full employment in her buſi- 
neſs, in which ſhe had all along tru 

little to her own efforts, and a great 
deal to thoſe of Dame Nature—had ac- 


quired, in her way, no ſmall degree of 
reputation in the worid—by which word 


avorld, need I in this place inform your 
worſhip, that T would-be underftood te 


mean no more of it, than a ſmall circle 


deicribed upon the circle of the great 
world, of four Engliſh miles diameter, 
or thereabouts, of which the cottage 
where the good old woman lived, 1s 
ſuppoſed to be the centre? - She had 
been left, it ſeems, a widow in great 
diſtreſs, with three or four ſmall chil- 
dren, in her forty- ſeventh year; and as 
ſlie was at that time a perſon of decent 
carriage - grave deportment—a woman 
moreover of few words, and withal an 
object of compaſſion, whoſe diſtreſs, and 
ſilence under it, called out the louder for 

- a friendly 


I 


. 
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a friendly lift; the wife of the parſon 
of the pariſh was touched with pity— 
and having often lamented an incon- 
venience, to which her huſband's flock 
had for many years been expoſed, in- 
aſmuch as there was no ſuch thing as a 
midwife, of any kind or degree, to be 
got at, let the caſe have been never fo 
urgent, within leſs than fix or ſeven 
long miles, riding which faid ſeven 
long miles, in dark nights and diſmal 
wn, I the country thereabouts being 
nothing but a deep clay, was almoit 
equal to fourteen; and that in effect 
was ſometimes next to having no mid- 
wife at all—it came into her head, that 
it would be doing as ſeaſonable a kind- 
neſs to the whole pariſh, as to the poor 


creature herſelf, to get her a little in- 
ſtructed in ſome of the plain 2 


of the buſineſs, in order to ſet her up 
in it. As no woman thereabouts was 


better qualified to execute the plan ſhe 


had formed than herſelf, the gentle- 
woman very charitably undertook it; 
and having great influence over the fe- 
male part of the pariſh, ſhe found no 
difficulty in effecting it to the utmoſt of 
her wiſhes. In truth, the parſon join- 
ed his intereſt with his wife's in the 
whole affair; and in order to do things 
as they ſhould be, and give the poor 
ſoul as good a title by law to praiſe, 
as his wife had given by inſtitution— 
he chearfully — the fees for the ordi- 
nary's licence himſelf, amounting in 
the whole, to the ſum of eighteen ſhil- 
lings and four-pence ; ſo that, betwixt 
them both, the good woman was full 

inveſted in the real and corporal po- 
ſeſſion of her office, together with all 
it's rights, members, and appurtenances 


* evhatſoever. 


Theſe laſt words, you muſt know, 
were not according to the old form 


in which ſuch licenees, faculties and 


rs, uſually ran, which in like caſes 
ad heretofore been granted to the ſiſter- 
hood: but it was according to a neat 
formula of Didius his own deviſing, 
who having aꝓarticular turn for taking 
to pieces and rew framing over again, 
all kind of inſtruments in that way, 
not only hit upon this 3 amend- 
ment, but coaxed many of the old li- 
cenſed matrons in the neighbourhood, to 
open their faculties afreſh, in order to 
have:this whim-whani of his inſerted, 


I own, I never could envy Didius in 
theſe kinds of fancies of his: but every 
man to his own taſte.— Did not Dr. Ku- 
naſtrokius, that great man, at his leifure 
hours, take the greateſt delight imagin- 
able in combing of alles tails, and 
plucking the dead hairs out with his 
teeth, though he had tweezers always 
in his pocket? Nay, if you come to that, 


. Sir, have not the wiſeſt of men in all ages, 


not excepting Solomon himſelf—have 
they not had 

—their running-horſes—their coins, 
and their cockle-ſhells— their drums 
and thefr trumpets—their fiddles, their 
pallets—their maggots, and their but- 
terflies?—and ſo long as a man rides 
his habby-horſe' peaceably and quietly 
along the king's highway, and neither 
compels you or me to get up behind 
him—pray, Sir, what have either you 
or I to do with it? ER 


10 


CHAP. VIII. 


de guſtibus non eſt diſputandum ; 


——that is, there is no diſputing againſt 
hobby-horſes ; and, for my part, I ſel- 
dom don—or could I with any ſort of 
grace, had I been an enemy to them at 


the bottom; for happening, at certain 


intervals and changes of the moon, to 
be both fidler and painter, according as 
the fly ſtings———Be it known to you, 
that I keep a couple of pads myſelf, 
upon which, in their turns, (nor do I 


care who knows it) I frequently ride 


out and take the air; -though ſome- 


times, to my ſhame be it ſpoken, I take, 
ſomewhat _— journies than what a 


wiſe man would think altogether right. 
Rut the truth is, I am not a wiſe man; 
— and, beſides, am a mortal of ſo little 
conſequence in the world, it 1s not 
much matter what I do; ſo I ſeldom 
fret or fume at all about it: nor does it 
much diſturb my reſt, when I ſee ſuch 
great lords and tall perſonages as here- 
after follow; — ſuch, for inſtance, as my 
Lord A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I. 
K, L, M, N, O, P, Q. and ſo on, 


all of a row, mounted upon their ſeve- 


ral horſes—ſome with large ſtirrups, 
getting on in a more grave and ſober 


pace —others, on the contrary, tucked 
up to their very chins, with whips acroſs 
their mouths, ſcouring and ſcampering 


It 


their HOBBY-HORSES; _ 
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it away Tike fo many little party- colour- 
ed devils aftride a mortgage—and as if 
ſomeof them were reſo] ved to break their 
necks.—“ 80 much the better, tay I 
to myſelf; * for in caſe the worlt {houl:i] 


© happen, the world will make a ſhift , 


© to do excellently well without them; 
© and, for the relt—why—God ſpecd 
c them—e'en let them ride on without 
«. oppoſition from me; for were their 
© Jordſhips unhorſed this very night, tis 
< ten to one but that many of them 
* would be worie mounted by one half 
© before to- morrove morning.” 

Not one of thele inſtances, therefore, 
can be ſaid to break in upon my reſt, 
But there is an inſtance, which I wn 

uts me off my guard, and that is, when 
| ſee one born for great attions—and, 
what is ſtill more for his honour, whoſe 
nature ever inclines him to good ones; 
—when I behold ſuch a one, my lord, 
like yourſelf, whoſe principles and con- 
duct are as generous and noble as his 
blood, and whom, for that reaton, a 
corrupt world cannot ſpare one mo- 
ment z—when I ſee ſuch a one, my lord, 
mounted, though it is but for a minute 
beyond the time which my love to my 
country has preſcribed to him, and my 
zeal for his glory wiſhes—then, my lord, 
I ceaſe to be a philoſopher, and in the 
firſt tranſport of an honeſt impatience, I 
wiſh the hobby-horſe, with all his fra- 
ternity, at the devil. 


© MY LORD, 


8 1 this to be a dedication, 

© notwithſtanding it's tingularity 
in the three great eſlentials ot matter, 
form, and place: I beg. therctore, 
you will accept it as ſuch, and that 
you will permit me to lay it, with the 
moſt reſpectful humility, at your lord- 
ſhip's feet - hen you are upon them 
— which you can be when you pleaſe; 
—and that is, my lord, whenever 
there is occaſion for it—and I will 
add, to the beſt purpotes too. I have 
the honour to be, my lord, your lord- 


vated, and moſt humble ſervant, 


„ 'TRISTRAM SHANDY.” 


ſhip's moſt obedient, and moit de- 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, 


CHAP. Ix. 


I Solemnly declare to all mankind, 
that the above dedication was made 
for no one prince, prelate, pope, or po- 
tentate—duke, marquis, earl, viſcount 
or baron, of this or any other realm in 
Chriſtendom—nor has it yet been hawk - 
ed about, or offered publickly or pri- 
vately, directly or indirectly, to any 
one perſon or perſonage, great or (mall; 
but 1s honeſtly a true virgin dedica- 
tion, untried on upon any ſoul liy- 
ing. 

T labour this point ſo particularly, 
merely to remove any offence or objec- 
tion which might ariſe againſt it from 
the manner in which I propoſe to make 


the moſt of it—which is the putting it 


up fairly to publick fale; which I now 
0. a | 


Every author has a way of his 
own in bringing his points to bear z-— 
tor my own part, as I hate chaffering 
and higgling tor a few guineas in a dark 
entry—4 relolved within myſelf, from 
the very beginning, to deal ſquarely and 
openly with your great folks in this af- 
fair, and try whether I ſhould not come 
off the better by it. : 

It, therefore, there is any one duke, 
marquis, earl, viſcount, cr baron, in theſe 
his majeſty's deminions, who ſtands in 
need of a tight genteel dedication, and 
whom the above will ſuit (for, by the 
bye, unleſs it ſuits in ſome degree, I 
will not part with it) —it is much at 
his ſervice for fifty guineas which 
Jun poſitive is twenty guineas leſs than 
it ought to be afforded for, by any man 
of genius. | 

My lord, if you examine it over 
again, it is far from being a groſs piece 
ot danbing, as ſome dedications are. 
The deſign, your lordſhips ſecs, is good, 
the colouring tranſparent—the drawing 
not amils ;—or, to ſpeak more like a 
man of ſcience, and meaſure my piece 
in the painter's ſcale, divided into 20 
I believe, my lord, the outlines will 
turn out as 12—the compotition as 9 
—the colouring as 6—the expreſſion 13 
and a half—and the defign—if I may 
be allowed, my lord, to underſtand my 
own deſign, and ſuppoling abſolute per- 
tection in deſigning, to be as 20—1 


think 
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think it cannot well fall ſhort of 19. 
Beſides all this there is keeping in it; 
and the dark ftrokes in the hobby- 
horſe, (which is a ſecondary figure, 
and a kind of back-ground to the whole) 
give great torce. to the principal lights 
in your own figure, and make it come 
off wonderfully ;—and beſides, there is 
an air of originality in the taut enſemble. 

Be pleaſed, my good lord, to order 
the ſum to be paid mto the hands of Mr. 
Dodſley, for the benefit of the author; 
and in the next edition care ſhall be 
taken that this chapter be expunged, 
and your lordſhip's titles, diſtinctions, 
arms, and good actions, be placed at 
the front of the preceding chapter: all 
which, from the words, De gu/tibus 
non eft diſputandum, and whatever 
elſe in this book relates to HOBRY- 
HORSES, but no more, ſhall ſtand de- 
dicated to your lordſhip.— The reſt I 
dedicate to the Moo; who, by the 
bye, of all the Patrons'or Matrons I can 


think of, has moſt power to {et my book 


a going, and make the world run mad 
after it, 


c BRIGHT GODDESS! 


© If thou art not too buſy with Can- 


did and Miſs Cunegund's affairs— 
© take Triſtram Shandy's under thy 
protection alſo," 


CHAP. . 


N degree of ſmall 
merit, the act of benignity in 
favour of the midwife might juſtly 
claim, or in whom that claim truly 
reſted—at firſt ſight ſeems not very ma- 
terial to this hiſtory; — certain however 
it was, that the gentlewoman, the par- 


ſon's wife, did run away at that time 


with the whole of it: and yet, for my 
life, I cannot help thinking but that 
the parſon himſelf, though he had not 
the good fortune to hit upon the deſign 


firſt—yet, as he heartily concurred in 


it the moment it was laid before him, 
and as heartily parted with his money 
to carry it into execution, had a claim 
to ſome ſhare of it—if not to a full 
half of whatever honour was due to it. 

The world, at that time, was pleaſed 
to determine the matter otherwiſe. 


Lay down the book, and I will allow 
you half a day to give a probable gueſs 
at the grounds of this procedure. 

Be it known, then, that for about 
five years before the date'of the mid- 
wife's licence, of which you have had 
ſo circumſtantial an account—the par- 
ſon we have to do with had made him- 
ielf a country-talk by a breach of all 


decorum, which he had committed 


againſt himfeif, his ſtation, and his” 
office —and that was, in never appear- 

ing better, or otherwiſe mounted, than 

upon a lean, ſorry, jack-aſs of a horſe, 

value about one pound fifteen ſhillings; 

who, to ſhorten all deſcription of him, 

was full brother to Roſinante, as far as 

ſimilitude congenial could make him; 

for he anſwered his deſcription to a 

hair-breadth in every thing except that 

I do not remember 'tis any where. ſaid, 

that Roſinante was broken-winded z 

and that, morcover, Roſinante, as is the 
happineſs of moit Spaniſh horſes, fat or 

lean—was undoubtedly a horſe at all 

points. 

I know very well that the Hero's 
horſe was a horſe of chaſte deportment, 
which may have given grounds for the 
contrary opinion: but it is as certain at 
the ſame time, that Roſinante's conti- 
nency (as may be demonſtrated from 
the adventure of the Vangueſian car- 
riers) proceeded from no bodily defect 
or cauſe whatſoever, but from the tem- 
perance and orderly current of his hlood, 
And let me tell you, Madam, there 1s 
a great deal of very good chaſtity in the 
word, in behalf of which you could not 
ſay more tor your life. 

Let that be as it may, as my purpoſe 
is to do exact juſtice to every creature 
brought upon the ſtage of this drama- 


tick work -I could not ſtifle this diſd 


tinction in favour of Don Quixote's 
horſe: in all other points, the parſon's 
horſe, I ſay, was juſt ſuch another — for 
he was as lean, and as lank, and as 
forry a jade, as Humility herſelf coulqͥ 
have beſtrided. 

In the eſtimation of here and there a 
man of weak judgment, it was greatly 
in the parſon's power to have helped the 
figure of this horſe of his- for * was 
maſter of a very handſome demi-peaked 
ſaddle, quilted on the ſeat with green 
pluſh, garniſhed with a double row of 
lilycr-headed ſtuds, and a noble _ 
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of ſhining braſs ſtirrups, with a houſing 


altogether ſuitable, of grey ſuperfine . 


cloth, with an edging of black Jace, 
terminating in a deep, black, ſilk fringe, 
poudire d or —all which he had purchaſ- 
ed in the pride and prime of his life; 
together with a nan! emboſſed bridle, 
ornamented at all points as it ſhould 
be, — But not caring to banter his 
beaſt, he had hung all theſe up behind 
his ſtudy-door; and, in lieu of them, 
had ſeriouſly befitted him with juſt ſuch 
a bridle and ſuch a ſaddle, as the figure 
and value of ſuch a ſteed might well and 
truly deſerve. 

In the ſeveral (allies about his pariſh, 
and in the neighbouring viſits to the 
gentry who lived around him—you will 
eaſily comprehend, that the parton, ſo 
appointed, would both heur and fee 
enough to keep his philoſophy from 
ruſting. To ſpeak the truth, he never 
could enter a village, but he caught the 
attention of both old and young.—La- 
bour itood ſtill as he paſſed the bucket 
hung ſuſpended in the middle of the 


well—the ſpinning - wheel forgot it's 


round—even chuck-farthing and ſhuf- 
fle-cap themſclves ſtood gaping till he 
had got out of ſight; =. as his move- 
ment was not of the quickeſt, he had 
generally time enough upon his hands 
to make his obſervations—to hear the 
groans of the ſerious, and the laughter 
of the light-hearted ; all which he bore 
with excellent tranquillity. His cha- 
racter was —he loved a jeſt in his heart; 


and as he ſaw himſelf in the true 


int of ridicule, he would ſay, he 
could not be angry with others for 
ſeeing him in a light in which he ſo 
ſtrongly ſaw himſel f. ſo that to his 
friends, who knew his foible was not 
the love of money, and who there- 
fore made the leſs ſcruple_ in bantering 
the extravagance of his humour, in- 
ſtead of giving the true cauſe—he choſe 
rather to join in the laugh againſt him- 
elf; and as he never carried one ſingle 
ounce of ficſh upon his own bones, be- 
ing altogether as ſpare a figure as his 
bealt—-he would ſometimes infilt upon 
it, that the horſe was as good as the 
rider deſerved ;—that they were, cen- 
taur-like—both of a piece. At other 
times, and in other moods, when his 
ſpirits were above the temptation of 
kalſe wit—he would ſay, he found him- 


ſelf going off faſt in a conſumption , 
and, with great gravity, would pretend, 
he could not bear the ſight of a fat 
borle without a dejection of heart, and 
a ſenſible aliecation in his pulſe; and 
that he had made choice of the lean one 
he rode upon, not only to keep himſelf 
in countenance, but in ſpirits. 

At diftcrent times, he would give 
fifty humorous and appoſite reaſons for 
riding a meek-fpirited jade of a broken- 
winded horſe, preferable to one of met- 
tle ;—for on fich a one he could fit 
mechanically, and meditate as de- 
lightfully de vanitate mundi, et fuga 
fſeculi, as with the advantage of a 
dcath*'s head before him :—that in all 
other exercitations, he could ſpend his 


time, as he rode flowly along, to as 


much acccunt as in his ſtudy that he 
could draw up an argument in his ler» 
mon—or a hole in his breeches—ag 
ſteadily on the one as in the other; 
that briſk” trotting and ſlow argumen- 
tation, hke wit and judgment, were 
two incompatible movements—but that 
upon his ſteed—he could unite and re- 
concile every thing; he could compoſe 
his ſermon—he could compoſe his 
cough—and, in caſe nature gave a call 
that way, he could likewye compoſe 
himſelf to ſleep, In ſhort, the par- 
ſon upon ſuch encounters would aff n 
any cauſe, but the true cauſe—and he 
witheld the true one, only out of a 
nicety of temper, becauſe he thought it 
did honour to him. f 
But the truth of the ſtory was as 
follows In the firſt years of this gen- 
tleman's life, and about the time when 
the ſuperb ſaddle and bridle were pur- 
chaſed by him, it had been his manner, 
or vanity, or call it what you will, to 
run into the oppoſite extreme. In the 
language of the county where he dwelt, 
he was faid to have loved a good horſe, 
and generally had one of the beſt in the 
whole pariſh ſtanding in his ſtable al- - 
ways ready for ſaddling; and as the 
neareſt midwife, as I told you, did not 
live nearer to the village than ſeven 
miles, and in a vile country—tt ſo fell 
out, that the poor gentleman was ſcarce 
a whole week together without ſome 
piteous application for his beaſt; and 
as he was not an unkind-hearted man, 
and every .caſe was more preſſing and 
more diſtreſsful than the laſt as much 
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| ' TRISTRAM SHAN Dy. 
a3. he loyed bis beaſt; he had never a 


heart to refuſe him ; the upſhot of which 
Was generally this, that his horſe was 
either clapped, or ſpavined, or greazed; 
Dor he was twitter-boned, or broken- 
winded—or ſomething, in ſhort, or 
other, had befallen him, which would 


let him carry no fleſh—ſo that he had 


every nine or ten months a bad horſe 

\ get rid of, and a good horſe to purchal 

in his ſtead, | 
What the loſs in ſuch a balance 

might amount to, communibxs annis, I 

would leave to a ſpecial jury of ſuffer- 


ers in the ſame traffick to determine; 


— but let it be what it would, the ho- 
neſt gentlemah bore it for many years 
without a murmur, till at length, by 
repeated ill accidents of the kind, he 
found it neceſſary to take the thing un- 
der conſideration ; and upon weighing 
the whole, and ſumming it up. m his 
mind, he found. it not only e 
tioned to his other expences, but with- 
al ſo heavy an flex, þ in itſelf, as to 
dilable him from any other act of ge- 
neroſity in his pariſh: beſides this, he 
conſigered, that with half the ſuin thus 
galloped away, he could do ten times 
as much good—and what ſtill weighed 
more with him than all other conſidera- 
tions put together, was this—that it 
confined ail his charity into one par- 
ticular channel, and where, as he fan- 
cied, it was the leaſt wanted, namely, 
to the child- bearing and child-getting 

art of his pariſh; reſerving nothing 
bh the impotent—nothing for the aged 
——nothing for the many comfortleſs 
ſcenes he was hourly. called forth to 
vitit, where poverty, and ſickneis, and 
affliction, dwelt together. 

For theſe reaſons, he reſolved to diſ- 
continue the expencez and there ap- 
peared but two poſſible ways to extri- 
cate him clearly out of it ;—-an4 theſe 
were, either to make it an irrevocable 
lu never more to lend his ſtecd upon 
any application whatever—or elfe be 
content to ride the laft poor devil, ſuch 
as they had made him, with all lus 
aches and infirmities, to the very eud 
of the chapter. | 

As he dreaded his oven conftancy in 
thearſt—he very chearfully betook him- 
ſelt to the ſecond; and though he could 
very well have explained it, as I Haid, 
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to his honour yet, for that very rea- 
Jon, he had a ſpirit aboye it; chuſing 
rather to bear the contempt of his eng- 
mies, and the laughter ol gb friends, 
than undergo tlie pain of telling a ſtory, 
which might ſeem a panegyrick upon 
I have the higheſt idea of the ſpiri- 
7 12. - W.. 
tual and refined ſentiments of. this E 
rend gentleman, from this ſingle ſtro 
in his character, which I think comes 
up to any of Si refinements of 
the peerleſs Knight of La Mancha; 
whom, by the bye, Witk all his follies, 
1 love more, and, would actually have 
gone farther to haye paid a viſit to, than 
the greateſt hero of antiquity. 

But this is not the moral of my ſto- 
ry: the thing I hid in view was, to 
ſhew the temper of the world in the 
whole of this affair. For you muſt 
know, that ſo long as this explanation 
would have done the parſon credit, the 
devil a foul could find it out- ſup- 

oſe his enemies would not, and that 
is friends could not—but no ſooner 
did he- beſtir himſelf in behalf of the 
midwife, and pay the expences of the 
ordinary's licence to ſet her up hut the 
whole ſecret cane out; every horſe he 
had loft, and two horſes more thay 
ever he had loſt, with all the cixcum- 
ſtances of their deſtruction, were knowp 
and diſtindtly remembered. The tory 
ran like wild- fire. The parſon had a 
* returuing fit of pride winch had juft . 
* ſeized him, and he was going to be 
© well mounted once again in his life; 
© and it it was fo, 'twas plain as the 
© {un at. noon-day, he would pocket 
«© the expence cf the licence, ten times 
« told, the very firſt year — ſo that every 
© body was left to judge what were his 
© views in this act of charity. 

What were his views in this, ang 
in every other action of his life—or 
rither what were the opinions which 
floaicd in the brains of other people 
concerning it-—was a thought which. 
too much Hoated in his own, and toe 
often broke in upon his reſt, when he 
ſhould have been jound aſleep. 

About ten years ago this gentlem 
had the ed a be — — 
tirely caly upon that ſcore it be- 


ing juſt to lang ſiuce he left his pariſh, 
ane the whole world at the fame time, 
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behind him and ſtands accountable to 


a Judge of whom he will have no cauſe 


to complain. 
But there is a fatality attends the ac- 


tions of ſome men—order them as they 


will, they paſs through à certain me- 
dium, which fo twiſts and refracts 


them from their true dire&tions—that, 


with all the titles to praiſe which a rec- 


titude of heart can give, the doers of 


them are nevertheleſs forced to live and 
die without it. | 

Of the truth of which this gentleman 
was a painful example.—But to know 
by what means this came to paſs, and 


to make that knowledge of ule to you, 


I inſiſt upon it that you read the two 
following chapters, which contain ſuch 
a ſketch of his life and converſation, as 
will carry it's moral along with it. 
When this is done, if nothing ſtops us in 
_ way, we will go on with the mid- 
wife. 


CHAP. XI. 
3 IC K vas this parſon's name, 


and what is very remarkable in 
it, (as appears from a moſt ancient ac- 
count of the family, wrote upon ſtrong 
vellum, and now in perfect preſerva- 
tion) it had been exactly ſo ſpelt for 
near— I was within an ace of ſaying, 


nine hundred years: — but I would not 


ſhake my credit in telling an improba- 
ble truth, however indiſputable in. it- 
ſelf; - and therefore I ſhall content my- 
elf with only ſaying, it had been ex- 
actly fo ſpelt, without the leaſt varia- 
tion or tranſpoſition of a fingle letter, 
for I do not know how long—which is 


more than I would venture to ny of 


one half of the beſt ſurnames in the 
kingdom; which, in a courſe of years, 
have generally undergone as many chops 
and \ + ao as their owners.—Has this 
been owing to the pride, or to the ſhame 
of the reſpective proprietors ? — In ho- 
neſt truth, I think, ſometimes to the 


one, and ſometimes to the other, juſt as 


the temptation has wrought. But a vil - 
lainous affair it is, and will one day to 
blend and confound us all together, 
that no one ſhall be able to ſtand up 
and ſwear, that his own great grand- 
father was the man who did either this 


or that. | | 
This evil had been ſufficiently fenced 
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againſt by the prudent care of the Vo- 
rick's family, and their religious pre- 
ſervation of theſe records I quote; which 
do farther inform us, that the family 
was originally of Daniſh extraction, and 
had been tranſplanted into England as 
early as in the reign of Horwendillus, 
King of Denmark, in whoſe court, it 
ſeems, an anceſtor of this Mr. Yorick, 
and from whom he was lineally deſcend- 


ed, held a conſiderable poſt to the day 


of his death. Of what nature this con- 
fiderable poſt was, this record ſaith not; 
—it only adds, that, for near two cen- 
turies, it had been totally aboliſhed as 
altogether unneceſſary, not only in that 
court, but in every other court of the 
chriſtian world. 

It has often come into my head, that 
this poſt conld be no other than that of 
the king's chief jeſter ;—and that Ham- 
let's Yorick, in our Shakeſpeare—mau 
of whoſe plays, you know, are found- 
ed upon authenticated facts - as cer- 
tainly the very man. | 

I have not the time to look into Saxo 
Grammaticus's Daniſh Hiſtory, to know 
the certainty of this but it you have 
leiſure, and can eaſily at the book, 
you may do it full as well yourſelf. 

I had juſt time, in my travels through 
Denmark with Mr. Noddy's eldeft ſon 
— whom, in the year 1742, I accompa- 
nied as governor, riding along with 
him at a prodigious rate through moſt 
parts of Europe, and of which original 
journey performed by us two, a moſt 
deleQable narrative will be given in the 

rogreſs of this work — l had juſt time, 
ſay, and that was all, to prove the 
truth of an obſervation made by a long 
ſojourner in that country. Namely, that 
Nature was neither very laviſh, nor was 
ſhe very ſtingy, in her gifts of genius and 
capacity to it's inhabitants; — but, like 
a diſcreet parent, was moderately kind 
to them all; obſerving ſuch an equal 
tenor in the diſtribution of her favours, 
as to bring them, in thoſe points, pret- 
ty near to a level with each other; fo 
that you will meet with few inftances 
in that kingdom of refined parts; but a 
great deal of good plain honſhold un- 
derſtanding amongſt all ranks of peo- 
ple, of which every body has a ſhare: 

——which is, I think, very right. 
Wich us, you fee, the caſe is quite 
different we age all ups and downs 
In 
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in this matter. —- You are a great ge- 
nus ;z—or, tis fifty to one, Sir, you 
are a great dunce and a blockhead :— 
not that there is a total want of inter- 


mediate ſteps—no, we are not ſo irre- 


gular as that comes to—but the two ex- 
tremes are more common, and in a 
greater degree, in this unſettled iſland— 
where Nature, in her gifts and diſpo- 
ſitions of this kind is moſt whimſical 
and capricious; Fortune herſelf not be- 
ing more ſo in the bequeſt of her goods 
and chattels than ſhe. 

This is all that ever ſtaggered my 
faith in regard to Yorick's extraction; 
who, by what I can remember of him, 


and by all the accounts I could ever 


t of him, ſeemed not to have had one 
ſingle drop of Daniſh blood in his whole 
craſis: in nine hundred years, it might 
poſſibly have all run out.— I will not 

hiloſophize one moment with you a- 
bout it; for, happen how it would, the 
fact was this that inſtead of that cold 

»hlegm and exact regularity of ſenſe and 
— you would have looked for 
in one ſo extracted; he was, on the con- 
trary, as mercurial and ſublimated a 
compoſition, as heteroclite a creature in 


all his declenſions; with as much life 


and whim, and gaite de cœur about 
him, as the kindlieſt climate could have 


engendered and put together. With 


all this ſail, poor Yorick carried not 
one ounce of ballaſt—he was utterly 
unpractiſed in the world; and at the 
age of twenty-ſix knew juſt about as 
well how to ſteer his courſe in it, as a 
romping, unſuſpicious girl of thirteen 
fo that upon his firſt ſetting out, the 


briſk gale of his ſpirits, as you will. 


imagine, ran him foul ten times in a day 
of ſomebody's tackling; and as the 
grave and more flow-paced were often- 
eſt in his way—you may likewiſe una- 
gine, twas with ſuch he had generally 
the ill luck to get the moſt entangled. 
For aught I know, there might be ſome 


mixture of unlucky wit at the bottom 


of ſuch fracas for, to ſpeak the tru 
Yorick had an invincible diſlike an 
oppoſition in his nature to gravity 
not to gravity, as ſuch— for where gra- 
vity was wanted, he would be the moſt 
grave or ſerious of mortal men for days 
and weeks together—but he was an ene- 
my to the affectation of it, and declared 


open war againſt it, only as it appeared 


a cloak for ignorance, or for folly 
and then, whenever it fell in his way, 
however ſheltered and protected, he ſcl- 
dom gave it much quarter. fa 
Sometimes, in his wild way of talk- 
ing, he would ſay, that gravity was an 
arrant ſcoundrel, and he would add 
of the moſt dangerous kind too, becauſe , 
a ſly one; and that, he verily believed, 


more honeſt, well-meaning people, were 


bubbled out of their goods and money 
by it in one twelvemonth, than by pock- 
et-picking and ſhop-lifting in ſeven. In 
the naked temper which a merry heart 
diſcovered, he would ſay, there was no 
danger — but to itſelf whereas, the 
very eſſence of gravity was deſign, and 
conſequently deceit z —'twas a taught 
trick, to gain credit of the world for 
more ſenſe and knowledge than a man 
was worth z—and that, with all it's pre- 
tenſions, it was no better, but often 
worſe, than what a French wit had 
long age defined it; viz. * A myſte- 
© rious carriage of the body to cover 
: the 2 of the _ 2 de- 

nition of gravity, Vorick, with great 
imprudence — ſay, deſerved to be 
wrote in letters of gold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a man un- 
hacknied and unpractiſed in the world, 
and was altogether as indiſcreet and 
fooliſh on every other ſubje& of diſcourſe 
where policy is wont to impreſs reſtraint. 
Yorick had no impreſſion but one, and 
that was what aroſe from the nature of 
the deed ſpoken of; which impreſſion 
he would uſually tranſlate into plain 
Engliſh without any periphraſis—and 
_ oft, without much diinAtion of 
either perſonage, time, or place—ſo that 
when — made * a pitiful or 
an ungenerous proceeding—he never 
gave himſelf a moment's time to reflect 
who was the hero of the piece hat 
his ſtation—or how far he had | 
to hurt him hereafter: but if it was 
a dirty aftion—without more ado the 
man was a dirty fellow - and ſo on. 
And as his comments had uſually the, 
ill fate to he terminated either in a bon 
mot, or to be enlivened throughout. 
with ſome drollery or humour of ex- 
preſſion, it gave wings to Yorick's in- 
diſcretion. In a word, though he ne- 
ver ſought, yet at the ſame time, as he 
ſeldom ſhunned occaſions of ſaying what 
came uppermoſt, and without much 

Ca cere- 
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ceremony he had birt too many temp- 
tations in life, of ſcattering his wit and 
his humour—his:'gibes and his jeſts, 


about him. They were not loſt for 


want of gathering. 
What were tke conſequences, and 


- what was Yorick's cataſtrophe there- 


upon, you will read in the next chapter. 


CH AP, XII. 


of fr myo and mortgagee dif- 
fer the one from the other not 
more in length of purſe, than the j-fer 
and joffee do in that of memory. But 
in this the compariſon between them 


runs, as the ſchohaſts'call it, upon all- 


four z which, by che bye, is upon one or 
two legs more than ſome of the beſt of 
Homer's can pretend to namely, that 
the one raiſes a ſum; and the other a 
laugh, at your expence, and thinks no 
more about it. Intereſt, however, ſtill 


runs on in both caſes; — tlie periodical 
or aceidentat payments of it, juſt ſerv- 


ing to keep the memory of the affair 


alive till, at length, in ſome evil hour 
w=pop comes the creditor ypon each, 
1 by demanding principal upon the 


ſpot, together with full intereſt to the 
very day, makes them both feel the full 
extent of their obligations, = | 
As the reader (for I hate your if) 
has a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, I need not ſay more to ſatisfy 
him, that my hero could not go on at 
this rate without ſome flight experience 
of thefe incidental mementos. To ſpeak 
the trath, he had wantonly iner 0 


+ himfelf-in 4 multitude of fmall book- 


debts bf 'this ſtamp.— Which, notwith- 
ſtanding Fugenivs's 22 advice, 
he too much diſregarded; thinking, that 
as not dne of them was contracted 
through any malignaney—but, on the 
contrary, from an honeſty of mind, 
and a mere jocundity bf humour, they 
would all of them be eroffed out in 
cburſe. . , "> 6 7 | 4 

Bugenius would never admit this; 
and would often tell him, that one day 


7 


or other lle would certainly be retkoned 
with 3 and Re would often add, in an 


acebnt of ſorrowful afprehenſion— to 
the uttermoſt mite. To which Yorick, 


ich his uſual careleſſneſs of heart, 
would as of ten Anſwer witht Paw 


and if the ſubject was ſtarted in the 


fields, with a hop, ſkip, and a jump at 


the end of it: but if cloſe pent up in 
the ſocial chimney-corner, where the 
culprit was barricadoed in with a table 
and a couple of arm-chairs, and could 
not ſo readily fly off in a tarigent— 
Eugenius would then go on with his 


lecture upon diſcretion in words to this 


purpoſe, though ſomewhat better put 


tagether. n 

Fruſt me, dear Yorick, this uvn- 
wary pleaſantry of thine will ſooner 
or later bring thee into ſcrapes and 
difficulties, which: no after-wit can 
extricite thee out of.— In theſe fallies, 


too oft, I ſee, it happens, that a per- 


the rights of ſuch a ſituation belong: 
ing to him; and when thou viewelf 
him in that light too, and reckons up 
his friends, his family, his kindres 
and allies—and muſters up with them 
the many recruits which will liſt un- 
der him from a ſenſe of common dan- 


to ſay, that for every ten jokes, thou 


half ftung to death by them, thou 
wilt never be convinced it is ſo, b 
] cannot ſuſpett it in the man whom 
I efteem, that there is the leaſt ſpur 
from ſpleen or malevolence of intent 


2 OED 


foots cannot diſtinguiſh this and that 
knaves will not; and thou knoweſt 


one, or to make merry with the 
other: — whenever they aſſociate for 
mutual defence, depend upon it, they 
will carry on the war in ſuch a man- 
ner againſt thee, my dear friend, as to 
make thee heartily ſick of it, and of 
thy life too. 1 i 
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Rebenge from ſome baneful corner 


c mall level a tale of di onour at thee, 


7 Which fio innocence of heart or inte- 
* Ee ſhall ſet right.— The 


“ fortunes of thy Houſe ſhall totter— 
© thy character, which led the way to 
© them, mall bleed on every ſide of i. 


© thy faith queſtioned—thy works bes 


© Jyedenthy wit forgotten thy * 
E 


ſon laughed at, conſiders himſelf in 
the light of a perſon injured, with all 


ger—'tis no extravagant arithmetick, 


haſt got a hundred enemies; and till 
thou haſt gone on, and raiſed a ſwarm 
of waſps about thine ears, and art 


in theſe ſallies—1 believe and know 
them to be truly honeſt and ſportive; 
gut conſider, 11 dear lad, that 


not what it is, either to provoke the 
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ting trampled on. To wind up the 
c 121 — thy tragedy, Cruelty arid 
£ Cowardice, twin ruffians, hired and 
s ſet om by Malice in the dark, thall 
«© (trike together at all thy innrmities 
© and miſtakes—the beſt of us, my dear 
lad, lie open there; and truſt me 


c truſt me, Yorzck,—when to gratify a 
private appetite, it is once th e 


upon, that an innoc&ut and an velpleſs 
creature ſhall be ſacrificed, lit an eaſy 
6 matter to pick up ſtzcks enough from 


any thicket where it has ſtrayed, to 


© make à fire to offer it up with !' 
Yorick ſcarce ever heard this ſad va- 


ticination of his deſtiny read over to. 


him, but with a tear ſtealing from his 
eye, and a promiſſory look attending it, 
that he was reſolved, for the time to 
come, to ride his tit with more proprie- 
ty.—But, alas, too late -a grand con- 
federacy, with ***** and ***** at the 
head of it, was formed before the firit 
prediction of it.—The whole plan of 
the attack, juſt as Eugenius had fore- 
boded, was put in execution all at once 
—with ſo little mercy on the {ide of the 
allies—and fo little ſuſpicion in Vorick, 
of what was carrying on againſt him 
that when he thought, good eaſy man! 
full ſurciy preferment was o'ripening, 
they had imute his root, and then he fell, 
as many a worthy man had fallen be- 
fore lum.” 7 

Yorick, however, fought it out with 
all imaginable gallantry for ſome time; 
till overpowered by numbers, and worn 
out at length by the calamities of the 
war—but more ſo by the ungenerous 


manner in which it was carried on—he . 


three down the ſword ; and though he 
kept up his ſpirits in appearance to the 
Jait, he died, neverthelels, as was ge- 
nerally thought, quite broken-hearted, 
- What inclined Eugenius to the ſame 
opinion, was as follows. * Dees 

A few hours before Yorick breathed 
his lat, Eugenius ſtept in with an in- 
tent to take his laſt ſight and laſt fare- 
wel of him: upon his drawing Vorick's 
curtain, and alking how he felt himſelf, 
Yorick, looking up in his face, took 
hold of his hand—and, after thanking 
him for the many tokens of his triend- 


ſhip to him—far which, he ſaid, if it 


was their fate to meet hereafter, he 


would thank him again and again—hę 


told him, he was within a few hours of 
giving his enemies the ſlip tor ever. I 
© hope not!” antwered Bugenius, with 
tears trickling down his cheeks, and 
with--the tendereſt tone that ever man 
8 I hope not, Yorick!” ſaid he. 

'orick replied, with a look up, and 


gentle ſqueę e of Eugenius's hand; and 


that was all but it cyt Eugenius to 
his heart. Come, comé, Yorick,” 
quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, and 
ſummoning up. the man within him, 
©. my dear Jad, be comforte let not 
« all thy ſvirits and fortitude forſake 
© thee at this criſis when thou moſt 
© wants them; — who know$-what re- 
© {ources are in ſtore, and what the 
« power of God may yet do for thee? 
Yorick laid his hand upon his heart, 
and gently ſhook his head. For my 
part, continued Eugenius, crying 
bitterly as he uttered the words, I de- 
« clace I know not, Yorick, how to part 
© with thee—and would gladly flatter 
© my hopes, added Eugenius, chear- 
ing up Lis voice, that there is ſtill 
© enough left of thee to make a biſhop 
Land that I may live to ſee it. 


I T beleech thee, Eugenius, quoth Vo- 


rick, taking off his night-cap as well as 
he could with his left-hand—his right 
being ſtill graſped cloſe in that of Euge- 


- Niug—* I beſrech thee to take a view of 


© my head. — 1 fee nothing that ails 


it, replied Eugenius. Then, alas! 


my friend, ſaid Yorick, © let me tell 
you, that 'tis ſo bruiſed and miſ- 
ſhapen'd with the blows which 
and *****, and ſome others, have ſa 
unhandſomely given me in the dark, 
© that I might ſay with Sancho Panca, 
© that ſhould I recover, and mitres 
& thereupon be ſuffered to rain down 
& from heaven as thick as hail, not one 
c of them would fit it.” —Yorick's laſt 
breath was hanging upon his trembling 
lips ready to depart as he uttered this; 
yet ſtill it was uttered with ſomething 
of a Cervantick tone ;—and as he ſpoke 
it, Eugenius could perceive a ſtream of 
lambent fire lighted up for a moment 
in his eyes fuint picture of thoſe flaſhes 
of his Grit, which (as Shakeſpeare ſaid 
of his anccſtor) were wont to ſet the 
table in a roar! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, 
that the heart of his friend was broke; 
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he ſqueezed his hand—and then walked 
ſoftly out of the room, weeping as he 
walked, Yorick followed Eugenius 
with his eyes to the door — he then 


cloſed them—and never opened them 


more. 9 

He lies buried in a corner of his 
church- yard, in the pariſh of 1 
under a plain marble ſlab, which his 


friend Eugenius, by leave of his execu- 


tors, laid upon his grave, with no 
more than theſe three words of inſcrip- 


tion, ſerving both for his epitaph and 


elegy: 


TRISTRAM SHANDY« 


[aLas, POOR YORICK!] | 


Ten times a day has Yorick's ghoſt 
the conſolation to hear his monumental 
inſcription read over with ſuch a variety 
of plaintive tones, as denote a general 
pity and eſteem for him a footway 
croſſing the church- yard cloſe by the 
ſide of his graue — not a paſſenger goes 
by without ſtopping to caſt a look upon 
it—and ſighing, as he walks on, 


Alas, poor Yoricx! 


— „ RT aw 
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- THAP; XI. 


T is ſo long ſince the reader of this 
rhapſodical work has been parted 
from the midwife, that it is high time 
to mention her again to him, merely to 
ut him in mind that there is ſuch a 
body ſtill in the world, and whom, up- 
on the beſt judgment I can form upon 
ed th plan at preſent I am going to 
in 
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duce to him for good and all: but 
as freſh matter may be ſtarted, and 


much unexpected bulinefs fall out be- 


twixt the reader and myſelf, which may 
require immediate difpatch—'twas right 
to rake care that the poor woman ſhould” 


not be loſt in the mean time :—becauſe; 
when ſhe is wanted, 
without her. 

I think I told you, that this good 
woman was a perſon of no ſmall note 


we can ne way do 


and conſequence e our whole 


village and townſhip—t 


at her fame had 


fpread itfelf to the very out- edge and 


circumference of that circle of impor- 


tance, of which kind every foul living, 
whether he has a ſhirt to his back or no, 


—has ove ſurrounding him j—which 
faid circle, by the way, whenever tis faid 
that ſuch a one is of great weight and 


importance in the av9r/4—1 deſire may 

be enlarged or contracted in your wor- 

ſhip's fancy, in a compound-ratio of the 

ſtation, profeſſion, e Mes, 
8 


height and depth (meaſurin 
of the perſonage brought before you. 


th ways) 


In the preſent caſe, if I remember, 1 
fixed it at about four or five miles, which 
not only comprehended the whole pa- 


Triſh, but extended itſelf to two or three 
of the adjacent hamlets in the ſkirts of 
the next pariſh z which made a con- 
fderable thing of it. 


I muſt add, that 


ſhe was, moreover, very well looked 


on at one large grainge- houſe, and ſomo 
other odd houſes and farms within two 


or three mites, as I ſaid, from the ſmoke 


of her own chimney :—but I muſt hete, 
once for all, inform you, that all this 
weill be more exactly 
plained in a map, now in the hands of 
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to be either of rivate inforpretation; or 
of dark or dovbtful meaning, after my 


© Life and my Opinions ſha} have been 


read over (now don't forget the mean- 
ing of the word) by all the World 
which, betwixt you and me, and in ſpite 
of all the gentlemen-teviewers in Great 
Britain, and of all that their worſhi 
ſhall undertake to write or ſay, to . 
conttary—I am determined ſhall be the 
cafe. I need not tell your wor ſfip, that 
all this is ſpoken in confidence. 


CHAP: XIV; 


LIT. looking into my mothet's 
marriage-ſettlement, in order to ſa- 
tisfy myſelf and reader in a point neceſ- 
fary to be cleared up, before we could 
roceed any farther in this hiſtory ;—F 
ad the good fortune, to pop upon the 
thing I wanted before FI had read 


ve 
Aa 4 and a half ſtraight forwards—it . 


might have taken me up a month; 
which ſhews plainly, that when a man 
fits - down to write a hiſtory—though it 
be but the hiſtory of Jack Hickathrift or 
Tom Thumb, he knows no more than 
his heels what lets and confounded hin- 
drances he is to meet with in his way 
or what a dance he may be led, by one 
excurſion or another, before all is over. 
Could a hiſtoriographer drive on his 
hiſtory; as a muleteer drives on his mule 
—ſtraight forward—for inſtance, from 
Rome all the way to Loretto without 
ever onee turning his head aſide to the 
right-hand or to che left — he might ven - 
ture to foretel you to an hour when he 
ſhould get to his journey's end; but 
the thing is, morally ſpeaking, im- 
poſſible: for, if he is à man of the leaſt 
ſpirit, he will have fifty deviations from 
a ſtraight line to make with this or that 
party as he goes along, which he can 
no ways avoid. He will have views 
and profpects to himſelf perpetually ſoli- 
citing his eye, which he can no more 


| help ſtanding ſtill to look at than he can 


lineated and ex- | 


the engraver, which, with many other 
prope and developments to this work, 


ill be added to the end of the twentieth 


volume—not to ſwell the work —I de- 
teſt the thought of ſuch a thing; — but 


dy way of commentary, ſcholium, illuſ- 
tration, and key to ſuch paſſages; inci- 
dents, or inuendos, as ſhall be thought 


fly; he will moreover have various 

Accounts to reconcile 

Anecdotes to pick up; 

Inſcriptions to make out; 

Stories to weave in; 

Traditions to ſift ; 

Perſonages to call upon; 
Panegyricks to paſte up at this door, 
Paſquinades at chat—all which, both 


the man and his mule are quite cxempt 
| D from - 


chives at every ſtage to be looked into, 
and rolls, records, documents, and end- 
leſs genealogies, which juſtice ever and 
anon calls him back to ſtay the read- 
ing of: —in ſhort, there is no end of it! 
For my own part, I declare, I have 
been at it theſe ſix weeks, making all 
the ſpeed I poſſibly could—and am not 
yet born: — I have juſt been able, and 


that's all, to tell you Qvher it happened, 
but not how—ſo that you ſee the thing 


is yet far from being accomplithed. 
Theſe unforeſeen ſtoppages, which I 
en J had no conception of when I fi-{t 
let out z—but which, I am convinced 
now, will rather increaſe than diminiſh 
as I advance—have ſtruck out a hint 
which I am reſolved to followz—and 
that is—not to be in a hurry—but to go 
on leiſurely, writing and publiſhing two 
volumes of my lte every year — which, 
if I am ſuffered to go on quietly, and 
can make a tolerable hargain with my 
bookſeller, I ſhall continue to do as long 


as I live. 


CHA#P.. XV. 


1 article of my mother's mar- 
riage- ſettlement, which I told the 
ccader J was at the pains to ſearch for, 
214 which, now that I have found it, I 
Ui.nk proper to lay before hun—is fo 
much more fully expreſſed in the deed 
itſelf, than ever I can pretend to do it, 
thut it would be. barbarity to take it 
out of the lawyer's hand, —It is as 
tollows. 


And this indenture further twit- 
nelleth, That the ſaid Walter Shandy, 
merchant, in conſideration of the ſaid 
intended marriage to be had, and, by 
God's bleſſing, to be well and truly 
ſolemnized and conſummated between 
the faid Walter Shandy and Eliza- 
beth Mollineux aforeſaid, and divers 
other good and valuable cauſes and 
conſiderations him thereunto ſpecially 
moving—doth grant, covenant, con- 
deſcend, conſent, conclude, bargain, 
and fully agree, to and with John 
Dixon, and James Turner, Eſqrs. 
the above-named truſtees, &c. &c.— 
To wit, That in caſe it ſhould here- 
after ſo fall out, chance, happen, or 
otherwiſe come to pals—that the ſaid 
Walter Shandy, merchant, ſhall have 
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left off buſineſs before the time of 
times that the ſaid Elizabeth Molli- 
neux ſhall according to the courſe of 
nature, or otherwiſe, have left off 
bearing and bringing forth children 
—and- that, in conſequence of the 
ſaid Walter Shandy having fo left off 
buſineſs, he ſhall, in deſpite, and 
againſt the free will, conſent, and 
good-liking, of the ſaid Elizabeth 
Mollineux—make a departure from 
the City of London, in order to re- 
tire to, and dwell upon, his eſtate at 
Shandy-Hall, in the county of * 
or at any other country- ſeat, caſtle, 
hall, manſion-houſe, meſſuage or 
grainge-houſe, now purchaſed, or 
hereatter to be purchaſed, or upon 
any part or parcel thereok—That 
then, and as often as the ſaid Eliza- 
beth Mollineux ſhall happen to be 
enſient with child or children ſeverally 
and lawfully begot, or to be begot- 
ten, upon the body of the ſaid Eliza- 
beth Mollineux, during her ſaid co- 
verture—he the ſaid Walter Shandy 
ſhall, at his own proper coſt and 
charges, and out of his 2 r 
monies, upon good and reaſonable 
notice which is hereby agreed to be 
within ſix weeks of her the ſaid Eliza- 
beth Mollineux's full reckoning, or 
time of ſuppoſed and computed de- 
livery—pay, or cauſe to be paid, 
the ſum of 120l. of good and lawful” 
money, to John Dixon and James 
Turner, Eſqrs. or aſſigns upon 
TRUST and confidence, and for and 
unto the uſe and uſes, intent, end, 
and purpoſe following :— That is ta 
ſay, That the ſaid ſum of 120l. ſhall. 
be paid into the hands of the ſaid. 
Elizabeth Mollineux, or to be other- . 
wiſe applied by them the ſaid truſtees, 
for the well and truly hiring of one 
coach, with able and ſaffeient horſes,” 
to carry and convey the body of the 
ſaid Elizabeth Mollineux, and the 
child or children which ſhe ſhall be 
then and there enſient and pregnant 
with—unto the city of London; and 


for the further paying aud defraying 


of all other incidental cofts, charges, 
and expences whatſoever—in and 
about, and for and relating to, her 
ſaid intended _— and lying-in, 
in the ſaid city or ſuburbs thereof. 


And that the ſaid Elizabeth Molli- 
neux ſhall and may, from time te 
time, and at all ſuch time and times 
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© as are here covenanted and agreed 
« upon—peaceably and quietly hire 
© the fad coach and horſes, and have 
© free ingreſs, egreſs, and regreſs, 
throughout her journey, in and from 
* the ſaid coach, according to the te- 
© nor, true intent and meaning of theſe 
© preſents; without any let, ſuit, trou- 
© ble, diſturbance, moleſtation, diſ- 
© charge, hindrance, forfeiture, evic- 
«* tion, vexation, interruption, or in- 
cumbrance whatſoever. —And that it 
ſhall moreover be lawful to and for 
the ſaid Elizabeth Mollineux, from 
time to time, and as oft or often as 
ſhe ſhall well and truly be advanced in 
her ſaid pregnancy to the time here- 
tofore ſtipulated and agreed upon—to 
live and reſide in ſuch place or places, 
and in ſuch family or families, and 
© with ſuch relations, friends and 
«© other perſons, within the ſaid city of 
c Loud as ſhe at her own will and 
c pleaſure, notwithſtanding her preſent 
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coverture, and as if ſhe was a feme ſole 


and unmarried—ſhall think fit. And 
« this indenture further witnelleth, 
That for the more effectually carrying 
of the ſaid covenant into execution, 
© the ſaid Walter Shandy, merchant, 
£ doth hereby grant, bargain, ſell, releaſe, 
and confirm, unto the ſaid John Dixon 
and James Turner, Eſqrs. their heirs, 
« executors and aſſigns, in their ac- 
* tual poſſeſſion now being, by virtue of 
an indenture of bargain and ſale for 
a year to them the ſaid John Dixon and 
James Turner, Eſqrs. him the 
* laid Walter Shandy, merchant, there- 
* of made; which ſaid bargain and 
© ſale for a year, bears date the day 
© next before the date of thele preſents, 
© and by force and virtue of the ftatute 


for transferring of uſes into poſſeſſion 


6. 


All that tlie manor and lordſhip 
of Shandy, in the county of 
with all the rights, members, and 
appurtenances thereof ; and all and 
every the meſſuages, houſes, build- 
ings, barns, ſtables, orchards, gar- 
dens, backſides, tofts, crofts, garths, 
cottages, lands, meadows, feedings, 
paſtures, marſhes, commons, woods, 
under-woods, drains, fiſheries, wa- 
ters, and water-courſes ; together 
with all rents, reverſions, ſervices, 
annuities, fee-farms, knights fees, 
views of frank- pledge, eſcheats, re- 
liefs, mines, quarries, goods and chat- 


tels of felons and fugitives, felons of 


o 


themſelves and put in exigent, deo- 
dands, free warrens, and all other roy- 
alties and ſeignories, rights, and juriſ- 
dictions, privileges and hereditaments 
vhatſoever - And allo the advowſon, 
donation, preſentation, and free dit- 
polition, of the rectory or parſonage 
of Shandy aforeſaid, and all and ever 
* the tenths, tythes, glebe-lands —— 
In three words—* My mother was to 
lay in, (if ſhe choſe it) in London,” 
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But in order to put a ſtop to the 
practice of any unfair play on the part 
of my mother, which a marriage-arti- 
cle of this nature too manifeſtly opened 
a door to, and which indeed had never 
been thought of at all, but for my Un- 
cle Toby Shandy—a clauſe was added 
in ſecurity of my father, which was 
this :—* That in caſe my mother here- 
after ſhould, at any time, put my fa- 
ther to the trouble and expence of a 
London journey, upon falſe cries and 
* tokens ;—that tor every ſuch inſtance, 
© ſhe ſhould forfeit all the right and 
title which the covenant gave her 
6 
* 
6 


to the next turn but no more z— and 


ſo on, toties quoſies, in as effectual 
a manner, as if ſuch a covenant be- 
twixt them had not been made. 
This, by the way, was no more than 
what was reaſonable z—and yet, as 
reaſonable as it was, I have ever thought 
it hard that the whole weight of the ar- 
ticle ſhould have fallen entirely, as it 
did, upon myſelf, | 
But I was begot and born to mis- 
fortunes ; for my poor mother, whe- 
ther it was wind or water —or a com- 
und of both or neither ; —or whether 
it was ſimply the mere ſwell of imagi- 
nation and fancy in her; —or how far 
a ſtrong wiſh and deſire to have it ſo, 
might miſlead her judgment z—in ſhort, 
whether ſhe was deceived or deceiving 
in this matter, it no way becomes me 
to decide. The fact was this, that in 
the latter end of September 1717, which 
was the year before I was born, my 
mother having carried my father up to 
town much againſt the grain—he pe- 
remptorily inſiſted upon the clauſe ;—ſo 
that I was doomed, by marriage-arti- 
cles, to have my noſe ſqueezed as flat to 
my face, as if the deſtinies had actually 
ſpun me without one hs 
How this event came about—and 
what train of vexatious diſappointments, 
in one ſtage or other of my life, have 


. purſued 
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24 
purſued me from the mere loſs, or ra- 
ther compreſſion, of this one ſingle mem- 
ber—ſhall be laid before the reader all 
in due time, 


CHAP, XVI. 
Ml father, as any body may na- 


turally imagine, came down with 
my mother mto the country in but a 
pettiſh kind of a humour. The firſt 
twenty or five and twenty miles he did 
nothing in the world but tret and teaze 
himſelf and indeed my mother too, 
about the curſed expence, which he ſaid 
might every ſhilling of it have been 
ſaved; chen what vexed him more than 
every thing elſe was, the provoking time 
of the year—which, as I told you, was 
towards the end of September, when 
his wall-fruit, and green-gages eſpeci- 
ally, in which he was very curious, 
were juſt ready for pulling,——Had he 
been whiſtled up to London, upon a 
Tom Fool's errand, in any other month 
of the whole year, he ſhould not have 
ſaid three-Avords about it! 

For the next two whole ſtages, no 
ſubje& would go down, but the heavy 
blow he had ſuſtained from the loſs of 
a ſon, whom it ſeems he had fully reck- 
oned upon in his mind, and regiſtered 
down in his pocket-book, as a ſecond 
ſtaff for his old age, in caſe Bobby 
ſhould is | him. he diſappointment 
of this, he ſaid, was ten times more to 
a wiſe man, than all the money which 
the journcy, &c. had coſt him, put to- 
gether—Rot the 120l.— he did not mind 
it a ruſh ! | 
From Stilton, all the way to Gran- 
tham, nothiag in the whole affair pro- 
voked him ſo much as the condolances 
of his friends, and the fooliſh figure 
they ſhould both make at church the 
firſt Sunduy z—of which, in the ſatirical 
vehemence of his wit, now tharpened a 


little by vexation, he would give ſo » 


many humorous and provoking deſerip- 
tions—and place his'rib and ſelf in fo 
many tormenting lights and attitudes, in 
the face of the whole congregation ; that 
my mothcy declared, theie two ſages 
were ſe truly tragi-comical, that ſhe Fd 
nothing but laugh and cry in a breath, 
from one end to the other of them all 
the way. N 
From Grantham, till they had croſſed 


the Trent, my facher was out of all 
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kind of patience at the vile trick and 
impoſition which he fancied my mother 
had put upon him in this affair“ Cer- 
© {ainly,” he would ſay to himſelf over 
and over again, the woman could not 
© be deceived herſelf ;—if ſhe could 
© what weakneſs !'—Tormenting word! 
which led his imagination a thorny 
dance; and, before all was over, play- 
ed the deuce and all with him—for 
ſure as ever the word weakneſs was 
uttered, and ftruck full upon his brain 
—ſo {ure it ſet him upon running divi- 
ſions upon how many kinds of weak- 
neſles there were; that there was ſuch a 
thing as weaknels of the body—as 
well as weaknels of the mind :—and 
then he would do nothing but ſyllogize 
within himſelf, for a ſtage or two toge- 
ther, how far the cauſe of theſe vexations 
might, or might not, have ariſen out 
of himſelf, | 

In ſhort, he had ſo many little ſub. 
jects of diſquietude ſpringing out of this 
one affair, all fretting ſucceſſively in his 
mind as they roſe upin it, that my mo- 
ther, whatever was her journey up, had 
but an uneaſy journey of it down. — In 
a word, as ſhe complained to my Uncle 
Toby, he would have tired out the pa- 
tience of any fleſh alive, 1 


CHAP. XVII 


1 my father travelled 
homewards, as I told you, in 
none of the beſt of moods—p/bawing 
and p7/hing all the way down—yet he 
had the complaiſance to keep the wart 
part of the ſtory ſtill to himſelf z-—which 
was, the reſolution he had taken of do- 


Ing himſelf the juſtice which my Uncle 


Toby's claule in the marriage-ſettle- 
ment empowered him; nor was it till 
the very night in which I was begot, 
which was thirteen months after, that 
ſhe had the leaſt intimation of his de- 
ſign :>when my father happening, as 
you remember, to be a little chagrined 
and out of temper—took occafion as they 
5 chatting gravely in bed afterwards, 
talking over what was to come to let 
her know that ſhe muſt accommodate. 
herſelf as well as ſhe could to the bar- 
gain made between them in their mar- 
riage- deeds; which was to lye - in of her 
next child in the country, to balance 
he laſt year's journey. 

My 2 a gentleman of many 

| | virtues 


virtues—but he had a ſtrong ſpice of 
that in his temper, which might, or 
might not, add to the number.—'Tis 
known by the name of perſeverance in 
a good cauſe—and of obſtinacy in a 


bad one: of this my mother had fo 


much knowledge, that ſhe knew 'twas 
to no purpoſe to make any remonſtrance, 
— ſo the een reſolved to fit down quiet- 


ly, and make the moſt of it. 


CHAP. XVII. 


As the point was that night agreed, 
or rather determined, that my mo- 

taer ſhould lie- in of me in the country, 
the took her meaſures accordingly ; for 
which purpoſe, when ſhe was three days, 
or thereabouts, gone with child, the be- 
gan to caſt her eyes upon the midwife, 
whom you have ſo often heard me men- 
tion; and before the week was well 
ot round, as the famous Dr. Maning- 
ai was not to be had, ſhe hatl come 
to a final determination in her mind— 
notwithſtanding there was a ſcientifick 
operator within ſo near a call as eight 
miles of us, and who, moreover, had 
expreſsly wrote a five ſhillings book up- 
on the ſubje& of midwifery, in which 
he had expoſed, not only the blunders 
of the ſiſterhood itſel - but had likewiſe 
ſuperadded many curious improvements 
for the quicker extraction of the foetus 
croſs- births, and ſome other caſes of 
danger, which belay us in getting into 
the . all this, 
my mother, I ſay, was abſolutely deter- 
mined to trult her life, and mine with 
it, into no foul's hand but this old wo- 
man's only, — Now this I like; when 
we cannot get at the very thing we 
with—never to take up with the next 
beſt in degree to it:—no, that's pitiful 


beyond deſcription. It is no more than 


a week from this very day, in which I 
am now writing this book for the edi- 
fication of the world—which is March , 
1759 — that my dear, dear Jenny, 
obſerving I looked a little grave, as ſhe 
ſtood cheapening a ſilk of five and twen- 
ty ſhillings a yard—told the mercer, ſhe 


was ſorry ſhe had given him ſo much 


trouble; and immediately went and 
bought herſelf a yard-wide ſtuff of ten- 
pence a yard. —'T1s the duplication of 
one and the ſame greatneſs of foul ; 
only what leſſened the honour of it ſome- 
what, in my mother's caſe, was, that 
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ſhe could not heroine it into ſo violent 
and hazardous an extreme, as one in her 
ſituation might have wiſhed, becauſe the 
old midwite had really ſome little claim 
to be depended upon—as much, at leaſt, 
as ſucceſs could give her; having, in 
the courle of her practice of near twen- 
ty years in the pariſh, brought every 
mother's ſon of them into the world 
without any one flip or accident which 
could fairly be laid to heraccount. 
Theſe facts, though they had their 
weight, yet did not altogether ſatisfy 
ſome few ſcruples and uneaſineſſes which 
hung _ my father's ſpirits in rela- 
tion to his choice. To ſay nothing of 
the natural workings of humanity. and 
juftice—or of the yearnings of parental 
and connubial love, all waich prompted 
him to leave as little to hazard as poſſi- 
ble in a caſe of this kind z—he felt 
himſelf concerned in a particular man- 
ner,.'that all ſhould go right in the pre- 
ſent caſe from the accumulated ſor- 


row he lay open to ſhould any evil be- 


tide his wife and child in 4ying-in at 
Shandy-Hall. — He knew the yorld 
judged by events, and would add to his 
afflictions in ſuch a misfortune, by load- 
* with the whole blame of it.— 
Alas o'day !l—had Mrs. Shandy, 


. © gentlewoman ! had but her wi 


going up to town juſt to lie- in and 
© come down again—which, they ſay, 
© ſhe begged and prayed for upon her 
© bare knees—and which, in my opi- 
© nion, conſidering the fortune which 
« Mr. Shandy got with her, wag no 
© ſuch mighty matter to have complied 
© with—the lady and her babe might 
© both of them have been alive at this 
© hour!” 

This exclamation, my father knew, 
was unanſwerable: —and yet, it was 
not merely to ſhelter himſelf —nor was 
it altogether for the care of his off- 
ſpring and wife that he ſeemed ſo ex- 
tremely anxious about this point; my 
father had extenſive views of things— 
and ſtood moreover, as he thought, deep- 
iy concerned in it for the publick good, 
rom the dread he entertained of the bad 
uſes an ill- fated inſtance might be put 
to. 

He was very ſenſible that all political 
writers upon the ſubject had unanimouſly 


agreed and lamented, from the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth's reign down , 


to his own time, that the current of men 
and moncy towards the metropolis, up- 
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on one frivolous errand or another ſet 
in ſo ftrong—as to become dangerous to 
our civil rights; though, by the bye 
a current was not the image he took 
moſt delight in—a Hemer was here his 
favourite metaphor, and he would run it 
down into a perfect allegory, by main- 
taining it was identically the tame in the 
body national is in the dody natural, 
where the blood and fpirits were driven 
up into the head faſter than they could 
find their ways down—-a ſtoppage of 
circulation mult enſue, which was death 
in both cates, 

There was little danger, he would 
ſay, of loſing our liberties by French 

liticks or French invaſions ;—nor was 

e fo much in pain of a conſumption 
from the maſs of corrupted matter and 
ulcerated humours in our conſtitution, 
which he hoped was not fo bad as it was 
imagined z—but he verily feared, that 
in ſome violent puſh, we ſhould go off, 
all at once, in a ſtate apoplexy—* And 
* then,* he would ſay, © the Lord have 
© mercy upon us all! 

My father was never able to give the 
hiſtory of this diſtemper — without che 
remedy along with it. 

© Was I an abſolute prince, he would 
ſay, pulling up his breeches with both 
his hands, as he roſe from his arm- 
chair, © I would appoint able judges 
© at every avenue of my metropolis, who 
ſhould take cognizance of every fool's 
buſineſs who came there; — and if, 
upon a fair and candid hearing, it 
appeared not of weight ſufficient to 
leave his own home, and come up bag 
and baggage, with his wife and chil- 
dren, farmers ſons, &c. &c. at his 
backſide, they ſhould be all ſent back, 
from conſtable to conſtable, like va- 
grants, as they were, to the place of 
their legal ſettlements. By this means 
I ſhould take care, that my metro- 
polis tottered not through it's own 
weight—that the head be no longer 
too big for the body—that the ex- 
tremes, now waſted and pinned in, 
be reſtored to their due ſhare of nou- 
rithment, and regain with it their na- 
tural ſtrength and beauty: — I would 
effectually provide, that the meadows 
and corn-fields of my dominions, 
ſhould laugh and ſing; — that good 
cheer and hoſpitality flouriſh once 
more—and that ſuch weight and in- 
fluence be put thereby into the hands 
of the ſquirality of my kingdom, as 


© ſhould counterpoiſe what J perceive 
my nobility are now taking from 
© them. 

© Why are there fo few palaces and 
© gentlemen's {cats,* he woull aſk, with 
ſome emotion, as he walked acroſs the 
room, throughout fo many delicious 
* provinces in France? whence is it that 
© the few remaining chateaus amongſt 
© them are fo diſmantled—fo unfurni 
© ed—and in fo ruinous and deſolate a 
condition? — Becauſe, Sir, (he would 
fay) in that kingdom no man has any 
country intereſt to ſupport— the litt 
© intereſt of any kind, which any man 
© has any where in it, is concentrated 
© in the court, and the looks of the 


grand monarque; by the fun-ſhine of 


'© whoſe countenance, or the clouds which 
« paſs acroſs it, every Frenchman lives 
© or dies.) 

Another political reaſonwhich prompt. 
ed my father ſo ſtrongly to guard againſt 
the leait evil accident in my mother's 
lying-in in the country—was, that any 

uch inſtance would infallibly throw a 
balance of power, too great already, in- 
to the weaker veſſels of the gentry, in 
his own, or higher ſtations ; —which, 
with the many other uſurped rights 
which that part of the conſtitution was 
hourly eſtabluthing—would, in the end, 
prove fatal to the monarchial ſyſtem of 


domeſtick government eſtabliſhed in the 


firſt creation of things by God. 

In this point he was entirely of Sir 
Robert Filmer's opinion, that the plans 
and inſtitutions of the greateſt monar- 
chies in the eaſtern part al he world, were 


originally all ſtolen from that admirable 


pattern and prototype of this houſhold 
and paternal powex—which, for a cen- 
tury, he ſaid, and more, had gradually 
been degenerating away into a mixed 
government; the form of which, how- 
ever deſirable in great combinations of 
the ſpecies — was very troubleſome in 
ſmall ones — and ſeldom produced any 
thing, that he ſaw, but forrow and con- 
fuſion. 

For all theſe reaſons, private and pub- 
lick, put together—my father was for 
having the man-midwife by all means— 
my- mother by no means. My father 
begged and intreated, ſhe would for 
once recede from her prerogative in this 
matter, and ſuffer him to chule for her: 
—my mother, on the contrary, inſiſted 
upon her privilege in this matter, to 
chuſe for herſelf—and have. ng meortal's 
; EE | help 
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help but the old woman's.— What could 
my father do? He was almoſt at his 
wit's end—talked it over with her in 
all moods—placed his arguments in all 
lights ;—argued the matter with her like 
a chriltian—like a heathen—like a huſ- 
band—like a father—like a pauiot—like 
a man. My mother anſwered every 
thing only like a woman; which was a 
little — upon her z—for as ſhe could 
not aſſume and fight it out behind ſuch 
a variety of characters — twas no fair 
match—'twas ſeven to one.OÞ_ What 
could my mother do ?—She had the ad- 


vantage (otherwiſe ſhe had been certain- 


ly overpowered) of a ſmall reinforce- 
ment of chagrin perſonal at the bottom, 
which bore her up, and enabled her to 
diſpute the affair with ſo equal an ad- 
vantage—that both ſides ſung Te Deum. 
In a word, my mother was ta have the 
old woman—and the operator was to 
have licence to drink a bottle of wine 
with my father and my uncle Tob 
Shandy in the back parlour—for whic 
he was to be paid five guineas. 

I muſt beg leave, before I finiſh this 
chapter, to enter a caveat in the breaſt 


of = fair reader; and it is this Not 


to take ĩt abſolutely for granted, from 
an unguarded word or two which I have 
dropt in it—* that I am a married man.” 
—] own, the tender appellation of * my 
« dear, dear Jenny'— with ſome other 
ſtrokes of conjugal knowledge, inter- 
ſperſed here and there, might naturally 
enough have miſled the moſt candid 
judge in the world into ſuch a deter- 
mination againſt me.—All I * for, 
in this caſe, Madam, is ſtrict juſtice; 
and that you do ſo much of it to me, 
as well as to yourſelf—as not to pre- 
judge, or receive ſuch an impreſſion of 
me, till you have better „ than, 
I am poſitive, at preſent can be pro- 
duced againſt me. Not that I can be fo 


vain or unreaſonable, Madam, as to de- 


ſire you ſhould therefore think, that my 
dear, dear Jenny, is my kept miſtreſs; 
—no—that would be flattering my cha- 
raſter in the other extreme, and giving 
it an air of freedom, which, perhaps, 
it has no kind of right to. All I con- 
tend for, is the utter impoſſibility, for 
fome volumes, that you, or the mot 


PRO ſpirit upon earth, ſhould | 


now how this matter really ſtands.— 
It is not impoſſible, but that my dear, 
dear Jenny! tender as the appellation is, 
Way be my child, Cenſider — I was 


born in the year eighteen, Nor is there 
any thing unnatura] or extravagant in 
the ſuppoſition, that my dear Jenny 
may be my friend. Friend! — my 
friend?“ Surely, Madam, a friend- 
© ſhip between the two ſexes may ſub- 
© fiſt, and be ſupported without——_ 


© Fy, Mr. Shandy ''— Without any 


© thing, Madam, but that tender and 
© delicious ſentiment, which ever mixes 
© in friendſhip, where there is a difference 
© of ſex. Let me intreat you to ſtudy 
© the pure and ſentimental parts of the 
© beſt French romances z—it will really, 
© Madam, aſtoniſh you to ſee with what 
© a variety of chaſte expreſſions this de- 
© licious ſentiment, which I have the 
© honour to ſpeak of, is dreſſed out. 


SHAFT. 


1 Would ſooner undertake to explain 
the hardeſt problem in geometry, 

than pretend to account for it, that a 
entleman of my father's great 


ſenſe knowing, as the reader muſt have 


obſerved him, and curious too, iu phi- 
loſophy ;—wiſe alſo in political reaſon- 
ing—and in polemical (as he will find) 
no way ignorant z—could be capable 
of entertaining a notion in his head, ſo 
out of the common track—that I fear 
the reader, when I come to mention it 
to him, if he is the leaſt of a cholerick 
temper, will immediately throw the 
book by—if mercurial, he will laugh 
moſt heartily at it—and if he is of a 
= and ſaturnine caſt, he will, at 

rſt fight, abſolutely condemn as fanci- 
ful and rags carer that was, in 
reſpect to the choice and impoſition of 
Chriſtian names, on which he thought a 
great deal more depended than what 
ſuperficial minds were capable of con- 
ceiving. 

His opinion, in this matter, was— 
that there was a ſtrange kind of magick 
bias, which good or Pad names, as he 
called them, irreſiſtibly impreſſed upon 
our characters and conduct. 

The hero of Cervantes argued not the 
point with more ſeriouſneſs nor had he 


more faith—or more to ſay on the 


2 of 3 in diſhonouring 
is deeds, or on Dulcinea's name in 
ſhedding luſtre upon them, than my fa- 
ther had on thoſe of Friſmegiſtus or Ar- 
chimedes, on the one hand—or of Niky 
and Simpkin on the other. How many 
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Cæſars and Pompeys, he would ſay, 


* by mere inſpiration of the names, have 


been rendered worthy of them! And 


© how many, he would add, are 
© there, who might have done exceed- 
© ing well in the world, had not their 
* charaGers and ſpirits been totally 
© depreſſed and Nicodemus'd into no- 
© thing! 

I ſee plainly, Sir, by your looks,” 
(or as the caſe happened) my father 
would fay—* that you do not heartily 
© ſubſcribe to this opinion of mine 


© which, to thoſe,” he would add, who 


© have not carefully ſifted it to the hot- 
tom 7 own, has an air more of fan- 


cy than of ſolid reaſoning in it: —and 


yet, my dear Sir, if I may preſume 
to know your character, I am mo- 


rally aſſured, I ſhould hazard little in 


« ſtating a caſe to you, not as a party in 
the diſpute but as a judge; and truſt- 
©ing my appeal upon it to your own 
good ſenſe and candid diſquiſition in 
this matter you are a perſon free 
from as many narrow prejudices of 


education as moſt men—and, if I 


may preſume to penetrate farther into 
« you—of a liberality of genius above 
6 — down an opinion, merely be- 
© caule it wants friends. Your on 


your dear ſon from whoſe ſweet and 
open temper you have ſo much to ex- 


pect— your Billy, Sir! would you 
£ for the world, have called him Judas? 
* —would you, my dear Sir, he would 
fay, laying his hand upon your breaſt, 
with the genteeleſt addreſs —and in that 
foft and irreſiſtible piano of voice, which 
the nature of the argumentum ad houu- 


nem abſolutely _— Would you, 
Sir, if a Jesco o 


a god - father had pro- 
« poſed the name for your child, and 
offered you his purſe along with it, 


* would you have conſented to ſuch 4 


© deſecration of him. O my God!” 
he would ſay, looking up, if I know 
© your temper right, Sir, you are in- 
capable of it you would have tram- 
© pled upon the offer—you would have 
* thrown the temptation at the tempter's 
© head with abhorrence! 

© Your greatneſs of mind in this ac- 
© tion, which I admire, with that gene- 
© rous contempt of money, which you 
© ſhew me in the whole tranſition, is 
© really noble—and what renders it 
© more fo, is the principle of it—the 
© workings of a parent's love upon the 
© truth and conviction of this very hy- 


TY 
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© potheſis, namely, that was your fol 
« kalled Judas, the fordid and — 
© ous idea, ſo inſeparable from the name, 
« would have accompanied him through 
„lite like his ſhadow, and, in the end, 
made a miſer and a raſcal of him—in 
0 ſpite, Sir, of your example 

never knew a man able to anſwer 
this argument,—But, indeed, to ſpeak 
of my father as he was—he was cer- 
tainly irreſiſtible both in his orations 
and diſputations,,he was born an ora- 
tor — Ot] Perſuaſion hung upon 
his lips, and the elements of logick and 
rhetorick were fo blended up in him 
and, withal, he had ſo ſhrewd a gueſs 
at the weakneſſes and paſſions of his 
reſpondent—that Nature might have 
ſtood up and faid—* This man is elo- 
quent. In ſhort, whether he was on 
the weak or the ſtrong fide of the queſtion, 
tas hazardous in either caſe to attack 


him..—And yet, tis ſtrange, he had 


never read Cicero, nor Quintilian de O- 
ratore, nor Iſocrates, n Ariſtotle, nor 
Longinus, amongſt the ancients ; nor 
Voſſius, nor Skioppius, nor Ramus, nor 
Farnaby, amongſt the moderns; —and 
what is more aſtoniſhing, he had never 


in his whole life the leaſt light or ſpark . 


of ſubtilty ſtruck into his mind, by one 
ſingle lecture upon Crackenthorp or Bur- 
gerſdicius, or any Dutch logician or 
commentator—he knew not ſo much 
as in what the difference of an argument 
ad ignorantiam, and an argument ad 
heminem conſiſted; ſo that I well remem- 
ber, when he went up along with me to 
enter my name at Jeſus College in ****, 
—it was a matter of juſt wonder with 
my worthy tutor, and two or three fel- 
lows of that learned ſociety - that a man 
who knew not ſo much as the names of 
his tools, ſhould be able to work after 

that faſhion with them. JA, | 
To work with them in the beſt man- 
ner he could, was what my father was, 
however, perpetually forced upon: 
for he had a thouſand little ſceptical 
notions of the comick kind to defend 
moſt of which notions, I verily believe, 
at firſt entered upon the footing of mere 
whims, and of a vive la bagatelle ; and 
as ſuch he would make merry with 

them for half an hour or fo, and havin 
tharpened his wit upon them, diſmils 
them till another day. ; 
1 mentivn this, not only as matter of 
hypotheſis or conjeure upon the pro- 
greſs and eftabiiſhment of any father's 
5 
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marly odd opinions—but as a Warning 
to the learned readet againit the indiſ- 
creet reception of ſuch gueſts, who, after 
a free and undiſturbed entrance, for ſome 
years, into our brains—at length claim 
a kind of ſettlement there - working 
ſometitries like yeaſt but more gene- 
rally after the manner of the __ 
paſton, N in jeſt, but ending in 
downright earneſt, | U 
Whether this was the caſe of the ſin- 
gularity of my father's notions—or that 
is judgment, at length, hecame the 
dupe of his wit—or how far, in man 
of his notions, he might, though odd, 
be abſolutely right—the reader, as he 
comes at them, ſhall decide. All that 
I maintain here, is, that in this one, of 
the influence of Chriſtian names, how- 
ever it gained footing, he was ſerious ; 
he was all uniformity—he was ſyſtema- 
tical ; and, like all ſyſtematick reaſon- 


ers, he would move both heaven and 


earth, and twiſt and torture every thing 


in nature to ſupport his hypotheſis. In 


a word, I repeat it over again—he was 
lerious !--and, in conſequence of it, he 
would loſe all kind of patience when- 
ever he ſaw people, eſpecially of condi- 
tion, who ſhould have known better— 
as careleſs and as indifferent about the 
name they impoſed upon their child, or 
more ſo, than in the choice of Ponto or 
Cupid for their pu py-dog- 

This, he would fay, looked ill and 
had, moreover this particular aggrava- 
tion in it, viz. that when once a vile 
name was wrongfully or injudiciouſiy 
given, "twas not like the caſe of a 
man's character, which, when wronged, 
might hereafter be cleared—and, poſſi- 
bly, ſome time or other, if not in the 
man's life, at leaſt after his death—be, 
ſome how or other, ſet to rights with the 
world but the injury of this, he would 
ſay, could never be- undane—nay, -he 
doubted even whether an act of parlia- 
ment could reach it He knew, as. well 
as you, that the legiſlature aſſumed a 
powerover ſurnames—but for very ſtrong 
reaſons, which he could give, it had never 
yet adventured, he would ſay, to go a 
ſep farther. - 5 4 

It was obſervable, that though my fa- 
ther, in conſequence of this opinion, had, 
as I have told you, the ſtrongeſt likings 
and diſlikings towards certain names — 
that there were ſtill numbers of names 
which hung fo equally in the balance 
before him, that they were abſolutely in · 
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different to him. Fack, Dick, and 
Tom, were of this claſs: theſe my fa- 
ther called neutral names—affirming of 
them, without a ſatire, that there Pad 
deen as niany knaves and fools, at leaſt, 
as wiſe and good men, ſince the world 
began, who Had indifferently borne them 
—ſo that, like equal forces acting againſt 
each other in contrary directions, he 
thought they mutually deſtroyed each 
other's effe&ts : for which reaſon; he 
would often declare, ' he would not give 
a cherry-ſtone to chuſe amongſt them. 
Bob, which was my brother's name, was 
another of theſe neutral kinds of Chri- 
ſtian names, which operated very little 
either way; and as my father happened 
to be at Epſom when it was given him, 
— he would oft- times thank Heaven it 
_ no worſe. Andrew 2 ſomethin 
ike a negative quantity in algebra wit 
him; 'twas 3 he 2a thay: nothing: 
—Iilliam ſtood pretty hig — Mumps a- 
gain was low with him —and Nick, he 
ſaid, was the DEVIL. e 
But, of all the names in the univerſe, 
he had the moſt unconquerable averſion 
for Tyiſtram— he had the loweſt and 
moſt contemptible opinion of it of an 
thing in the i it could poſ- 
ſibly produce nothing in rerum natura, 
but what was extremely mean and piti- 
ful: ſo that, in the midſt of a diſpute on 
the ſubject, in which, by the bye, he was 
frequently involved—he would ſome- 
times break off in a ſudden and ſpirited 
EPIPHONEMA, or rather EROTEsSIS, 
raiſed a third, and ſometimes a fulf 
fifth, above the key of the diſcourſe— 
and demand it categorically of his anta- 
goniſt, whether he would take upon him 
to ſay, he had ever remembe he- 
ther he had ever read —or even, whether 
he had ever heard tell of à man, called 
Triſtram, per forming any thing great 
or worth recording! No, he would 


ſay ;—* Triſtram— the thing is im- 


« poſſible!” 


What eould be wanting in my fa- 
ther, but to have wrote a book to publiſh 
this notion of his to the world? Little 
boots it to the ſubtle ſpeculatiſt to ſtand 


ſingle in his opinions—unleſs he gives 


them proper vent—it was the identical 
thing which my father did for in the 
year ſixteen, which was two years be- 
fore I was born, he was at the pains 
of writing an expreſs DISSERTATION 
ſimply upon the word Triftram—ſhew- 
ing the warld, with great candour and 
modeſty, 
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modeſty, the grounds of his great ab- 
horrence to the name. | 

When this ſtory is com with the 
title-page, will not the gentle reader 
pity my father from his ſoul—to ſee an 
- hr and well. diſpoſed gentleman— 
who though ſingular, yet inoffenſive in 
his notions—ſo played upon in them by 
croſs- — down upon the 
ſtage, and ſee him baffled and over - 
thrown in all his little ſyſtems and wiſhes; 
to behold a train of events perpetually 
falling out againſt him, and in ſo cri- 


| tical and cruel a way, as if they had 


purpoſely been planned and pointed 
againſt him, merely to inſult his ſpe- 
culations.— In a word, to behold ſuch 
2 one, in his old age, ill- fitted for 
troubles, ten times in a day ſuftering 
ſorrow ; ten times in a day calling the 
child of his prayers TRISTRAM !—Me- 

Fl able of ſound! which, to 
his ears, was uniſon to Nincompoop, 
and every name vituperative under hea- 
ven.— By his aſhes! I ſwear it—if ever 
malignant ſpirit took pleaſure, or buſied 
itſelf in traverſing the purpoſes of mor- 


tal man—it mult have been here !—and 


if it was not neceſſary I ſhould be born 
before I was chriſtened, I would this 
moment give the reader an account of it. 


CRAP XX, 


. How could you, Madam, be 
© ſo inattentive in reading the laſt chap- 
© ter? I told you in it, that y mother 
6 avas not a Papift.'—* Papiſt! you told 
© me no ſuch thing, Sir.—“ Madam, I 
© beg leave to repeat it over again, that 
I told you as plain, at leaſt, as words, 
© by direct inference, could tell you, 
« ſuch a thing. Then, Sir, I muſt 
have miſſed a _ No, Madam, 
you have not miſſed a word. Then 


* 


that conſequence did not follow . 
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J was aſleep, Sir. My pride, Ma- 
© dam, cannot allow you that refuge. 
Then I declaye, I know nothing at all 
6 —_ the m ae Fe That, ns 
is the very fault I lay to your charge; 
© and as a puniſhment for it, I do md f 
© upon it, that you immediately turn 
* back, that is as ſoon as you get to the 
© next full-ſtop, and read whole 
© chapter over again. I have im- 
poſed this penance upon the lady, nei- 
ther out of wantonneſs or cruelty ; but 
from the beſt of motives ; and therefore 
ſhall make her no apology for it when 
ſhe returns back tis to rebuke a vis 
cious taſte, which has crept into thou- 
ſands beſides herſelf—of reading ftraight 
forwards, more inqueſt of the adventures, 
than of the deep erudition and know- 
ledge which a book of this caſt, if read 
over as it ſhould be, would infallibly 
impart with them. The mind ſhould be 
accuſtomed to make wiſe reflections, and 
draw curious concluſions, as it goes 
along; the habitude of which made 
Pliny the Vounger aſfirm, that he never 
read a book ſo bad, but he drew ſome 


profit from it. The ſtories of Greece 


and Rome, run over without this turn 
and application do leſs ſervice, I af - 

firm it, than the Hiſtory of Pariſmus 
and Pariſmenus, or of the Seven Cham- 
pions of England, read with it. 
But here comes my fair lady, 
© Have you read over again the chapter, 
© Madam, as I 3 * You 
© have: and did you not obſerve the 
« paſſage, the ſecond reading, 
© which admits the inference ?'—" Not 
© a word like it! —“ Then, Madam, 
be pleaſed to ponder well the laſt line 
© but one of Gs chapter, where I take 
8 n me to ſay, it was nece I 
« ſhould be born Des Tar DEE | 
© Had my mother, Madam, been a Papiſt, 


It 


The Romiſh Rituals direR the baptizing of the child, in caſes of danger, before it is 


dor - but upon this proviſo, that ſome part or othes of the child's body be ſeen by the 
baptizer : —But the doors of the Sorbonne, by a deliberation held amongit them, 
April 10, 1733—have enlarged the powers of the midwives, by determining, that 
though no part of the child's body ſhould appear—that baptiſm ſhall nevertheleſs be ad- 
| minittercd to it by injection —* par le moyen d'une petite canulle; - Anglicè, a ſquirt 
i *Tis very ſtrange that St. Thomas Aquinas, who had ſo good a mechanical head, both 
f for tying and untying the knots of ſchool-divinity—thould, attef ſo much pains beſtowed 
| upon this—give up the point at laſt as a ſecond la choſe impoſſible. Intantes in maternis 
: 

I 

: 


—— 
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8 —_ exittentes,* (quoth St. Thomas) * baptizari poſſunt nude mods.'=———=O Thomas? 
thomas ! | | 3 75 
If the reader has the curioſity to ſec the queſtion upon baptiſm by injection, as preſented 
to the doctor of the Sorbonne uith their contultation thereupon, it is as r * 
: * ; | ö Mola 


— 
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Tt is a terrible misfortune for this 
ſame book of mine, but more ſo to the 
republick of letters io that my own is 
quite ſwallowed up in the conſideration 
of it— that this ſelf · ſame vile pruriency 
for freſh adventures in all things, has 
got ſo ſtrongly into our habit and hu- 
mours—and fo wholly intent are we up- 
on ſatisfying: the impatience of our con- 
cupiſcence that way—that nothing but 
the groſs and more carnal s of a 
compoſition will down :—the ſubtle hints 
and fly communications of ſcience fly 


off, like ſpirits, upwards—the heay 
moral eſcapes downwards—and b 
the one and the other are as much loſt 
to the world, as if they were ſtill left 
in the bottom of the ink-horn, 

I wiſh the male reader has not paſſed 
by many a one, as quaint and curious 
as this one in which the female 
reader has been detected. I wiſh it may 
have it's efte&s—and that all good 
people, both male-and female, from her 
— may be taught to think as well 
as read, | 
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CHAP, 


MzMo1RE preſents 3 Meffieurs ſes Docteurs de Son BONNE o. | 


© UN chirurgien accoucheur, repreſente à meſſieurs les docteurs de Sorbonne, qu'il 
© ya des cas, quoique tres rares, od une mere ne ſgauroit accoucher, & meme od Fentant 
« eſt tellement renferme dans le ſein de ſa mere, qu'il ne fait paroitre aucune partie de ſon 


corps; ce qui ſeroit un cas, ſuivant les rituels, de lui conferer, du moins ſous condition, 


e bapteme. Le chirurgien, qui conſulte, pretend, par le moyen d'une petite canulle, de 
pouvoir baptiſer immediatement Penfant, ſans faire aucun tort à la mere. Il demand 
© ti ce moyen, qu'il vient de propoſer, eſt permis & legitime, & il peut sen ſervir dans 
$ le cas qu'il vient d'expoſer. | 


[1 


REPONSE. 


© LE Conſeil eſtime, que le queſtion propoſce ſouffre de grandes difficultes, Les theolo- 
© giens poſent d'un cote pour principe, que la bapteme, qui eſt une naiſſance ſpirituelle, 


© ſuppote une premiere naiſſance: il faut Etre ne dans le monde, pour renaitre en Jeſus 


« Chriſt, comme ils l'enſeignent. S. Thomas, 3 part. quæſt. 88. artic. 11. ſuit cette 
© doctrine comme une verite conſtante; „ L'on ne peut,” dit ce S. Pocteur, “ bap- 
« tiſer les enfans qui ſont renfermes dans le ſein de leurs meres: & S. Thomas eſt fondẽ 
« ſur ce, que les enfans ne ſont point nts, & ne peuvent Etre comptes parmi les autres 
hommes; d'ou il conclud, qu'ils ne peuvent ẽtre Pobjet d'une action exterieure, pour 
recevoir par leur miniſtere, les ſacremens neceſſaires au ſalut: . Pueri in maternis uteris 
te exiflentes nondum prodierant in lucem ut cum aliis hominibus vitam ducant ; unde non 
« poſſunt ſubjici attioni bumane, ut per eorum miniſterium ſacramenta recipiant ad ſalu- 
« tem.” Les rituels ordonnent dans la pratique ce que les theologiens ont etabli ſur les 
« memes matieres; & ils deffendent tous, d'une maniere uniforme, de baptiſer les en- 
fans qui ſont renfermes dans le ſein de leurs meres, 8'ils ne font paroĩtre quelque partie 
de leurs corps. Le concours des theologiens, & des rituels, qui ſont 
dioceſes, paroit former une autorite qui termine la queſtion preſente; cependant le 
Conſeil de conſcience confiderant d'un cots que le raiſonnement des theologiens 
eſt uniquement fonde ſur une raiſon de convenance, & que la deffenſe des ritucls 
ſuppoſe que l'on ne peut baptifer immediatement les enfans ainſi renfermes dang 
le ſein de leurs meres, ce” qui ett contre la ſuppoſition prefente z & d'un autre cote, 
confiderant que les memes theologiens enſeignent, que Von peut riſquer les ſacremens 
que Jeſus Chriſt a etablis comme des moyens faciles, mais necefſaires pour ſanctifier 
les hommes; & d'ailleurs eſtimant, que les enfans renfermes dans le ſein de leurs 
meres, pourroient ẽtre capables de ſalut, parcequ'ils ſont capables de damnation 
pour ces conſiderations, & en &gard à l'expoſẽ, ſuivant leſquel on aſſure avoir trouve un 
moyen certain de baptiſer ces enfans ainfi renfermes, ſans faire aucun tort a la mere. 
Le Conſeil eſtime que l'on pourrait ſe ſervir du moyen propoſe, dans la confiance qu'il 
2, que Dieu n'a point laifle ces ſortes d'enfans ſans aucuns ſecours; & ſuppoſant, com- 
me il eſt expoſe, que le moyen dont il s'agit eſt propre à leur procurer le bapteme z 
©*cependant comme il s'agiroit, en autorifant la pratique propoſce, de changer une regle 
© univerſellement <tablie, le Conſeil croit que celui qui conſulte doit s' addreſſer a ſon 
« eveque, & à qui il appartient de juger de Putilite & du dahger du moyen propoſe, & 


* 


comme, ſous le bon plaifir de Peve&que, le Conſeil eſtime qu'il faudroit recourir au 
0 P 9 9 . 


© Pape, qui à le droit d'expliquer les regles de Vegliſe, & d'y deroger dans le cas, ou la 


loi ne ſgauroit obliger, quelque ſage & quelque utile que paroiſſe la maniere de baptiſer 


#* Vide Deventer. Paris edit. 3to, 1734, p- 366. 2 
| E 2 « dont 


s regles des 


_ 
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CHAP. xxl. 


1 wonder what's all that noiſe, 
© and running backwards and forwards 
© for, above om ' quoth my father, 
addreſſing himſelf, after an hour and a 
half's * to my Uncle Toby 
who, you muſt know, was fitting on 
the oppoſite ſide of the fire, ſmoaking 
his ſocial pipe all the time, in mute 
contemplation of a new pair of black 
pluſh breeches which he had got on. 


7 What can they be doing brother?“ 


quoth my father: ve can ſcarce hear 
« ourſelves talk. A 
© I think,” replied my Uncle Toby, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, and 
ſtriking the head of it two or three times 
upon the nail of the left- thumb, as he 
began his ſentence; I think,” ſays he; 
—— But to enter rightly into my Un- 
cle Toby's ſentiments upon this matter, 
ou muſt be made to enter*firſt a little 
into his character, the outlines of which 
I ſhall juſt give you, and then the dia- 
Jogue between him and my father will 
go on as well again. | 
— Pray what was that man's name 
for I write in ſuch a hurry I have 
no time to recollc& or look for it—who 
firſt made the obſeryation, that there 
was great inconſtancy in our air and 
climate? Whoever he was, 'twas a 


juſt and good obſervation in him.— But : 


the corollary drawn from it=—namely, 
that it is this which has furniſhed us 
with fuch a variety of odd and whim- 
ſical characters t was not his—it 
was found out by another man, at leaſt 
a century and a half after him. Then 
again, that this copious ſtore houſe of 
original materials, is the true and natural 
cauſe that our comedies are fo much 
better than thoſe of France, or any others 
that either have or can be wrote upon 
the continent that ' diſcovery was not 
fully made till about the middle of King 


William's reign, when the great Dry. 


den, in writing one of his long prefaces, 


(if I miſtake not) moſt fortunately hit 


upon it. Indeed, towards the latter 
end of Queen Anne, the great Addiſon 
began to patronize the notion, 2nd more 
fully explained it to the world in one 
or two of his Spectators— but the diſ- 
covery was not his. — Then, fourthly 
and laſtly, that this ſtrange irregularity 


in our climate, producing ſo ſtrange an 


irregularity in our characters - doth 
thereby, in ſome ſort, make us amends, 
by giving us ſomewhat to make us 


merry with when the weather will not 


ſuffer us to go out of doors that ob- 


ſervation is my own ; and was ftruck 


out by me this very rainy day, March 
26, es and 485 the hows of ning 
and ten in the morning. a 

Thus — thus, my Gobi and 
allociates in this great harvelt of our 


8 Ja mere. 
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dont il s'agit, le Conſeil ne pourroit Vapprouver ſans le concours de ces deux autorités. 
On eonſeile au moins a celui qui conſulte, de s' addreſſet a ſon eveque, . & de lui faire 


© part de la preſente deciſion; afin que, fi le prelat entre dans les raiſons ſur leſquelles 


« Jes docteurs touflignes sappuyent, il puiſſe etre autoriſe dans le cas de necefits, ou i 
© riſqueroit trop d'attendre que la permiſſion füt demandee & 'accordee d'employer te 


moyen qu'il propoſe fi avantageux au ſalut de Penfant. Au reſte, le Conſeil, en - 


© eſtimant que Ion pourroit s'en ſetvir, croit cependant, que ſi les enfans dont il s'ugit, 
« venoient au'n.onde, contre l'eſperance de ceux qui fe ſeroient ſervis du mEme moyen, 
ill ſeroit neceſfaire de les baptiſer ſous condition: & en cela le Conſeil fe conforme & 
© tous les rituels, qui en autoriſant le bapteme d' un enfant qui fait 2 quelque 
partie de ſon corps, enjoignent neantmoins, & ordonnent de le baptiſer ſous condition, 
s' il vient heureuſement au monde. e * R--4 e IG 


« Dclibere en Sorbonne, le 10 Avril 1733. ; 5 
JE FFF f A. LI Moynr. 

© L. DE Romi v. 
5 6 DE MARCILLY.' = 


= | | 
Mr. Tijſtram . compliments to Meſſrs. Le Moyne, De Romigny, and De 
l 


Marcilly; hopes they all reſted well the night after ſo tireſome. a conſultation.— He begs 
to know, whether, atter the ceremony of marriage, and before that of conſummation, 
the baptizing all the HomuNcurL at once, flap--daſh, 2 injection, would not be a ſhorter 
and ater cut ſtill; on condition, as above, that if the Homuncvr1 do well, and come 


' ſafe into the world after this, that each and every of them ſhall be baptized again (ſozs 


condition; )—and provided, in the ſecond place, that the thing can be done - which Mr. 
Shandy apprehends it may, far le meyen d'une petite canulle, & ſans faire aucun tort 


e 
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learning, now ripening before our eyes; 
thus it is, by ſlow ſteps of cauſal in- 
creaſe, that our knowledge, phyſical, 
metaphyſical, e „polemical, 


nautical, mathematical, æni ical, 
phical, romantical, che- 


technical, bio 
mical, and obſtetrical, with fifty other 
branches of it, (moſt of them ending, 
as theſe do, in ical) have, for theſe two 
laſt centuries and more, gradually been 
creeping upwards towards that Axpy of 
their perfections, from which, if we may 
form a conjecture from the advances 
of theſe laſt ſeven years, we cannot poſ- 
ſibly be far off. ö ' 

When that happens, it is to be hop- 
ed it will put an end to all kind of 
writings 'whatſoever—the want of all 
kind of writing will put an end to all 


kind of reading-—and that in time— 


as var begets poverty, poverty peace, 
—muſt, in courſe, put an end to all 
kind of knowledge—and then—we ſhall 
have all to begin over again; or, in 
other words, be exactly where we ſtarted. 
— 1 thrice happy times !— 
] only wiſh that the æra of my begetting, 
as well as the mode and manner of it, 
had been a little altered or that it could 
have been put off, with any convenience 
to my father or mother, for ſome twen- 
ty or five and twenty years longer, when 
a man in the literary world might have 
ſtood ſome chance. 

But I forgot, my Uncle Toby, whom 
all this while we have left knocking 
the aſhes out of his tobacco-pipe. 


His humour was of that particular 


ſpecies, which does honour to our at- 
moſphere; and I ſhould have made no 
ſcruple of ranking him amongſt one of 
the firſt-rate productions of it, had not 
there appeared too many ſtrong lines in it 
of a family likeneſs, which ſhewed that 
he derived the fn llarity of his temper 
more from bl than either wind or 
water, or any modifications or combi- 
nations of them whatever: and I have, 
therefore, oft- times wondered, that my 
father, though I believe he had his rea- 
ſons for it, upon his obſerving ſome 
tokens of excentricity, in my courſe 
when I was a boy—ſhould never once 


endeavour to ' account for them in this 


way : for all the Shandy family were of 


an original character throughout — I 


mean, the males—the females had no cha- 
racter at all except, indeed, my Great 


Aunt Dinah —who, about fixty years 


— 2 


ago, was married and got with cbild by 
1 * - * + * * 3. . *, 


( 


the coachman; for which my father, ac. 
cording to his hypotheſis of Chriſtian 
names, would often ſay, the might thank 
her godfathers and godmothers 

It will ſeem very ſtrange and I would 
as ſoon think of dropping a riddle in the 
reader's way, which is not my intereſt 
to do, as ſet him upon gueſſing how it 
could come to paſs, that an event of this 
kind, fo many years. after it had hap- 
pened, ſhould be reſerved for the inter- 
ruption of the peace and unity which 
otherwiſe ſo cardially ſubſiſted between 
my father and my Uncle Toby. One 
would have thought, that the whole force 
of the misfortune ſhould have ſpent and 
waſted itſelf in the family at firit—as is 
generally the caſe.— But nothing ever 
wrought with our family after the ordi- 
nary way. Poſlibly, at the very time. 


this happened, it might have ſomething 


elſe to afflict it; and as afflictions are 
ſent down for our good, and that as 
this had never done the Shandy family 
any good at all, it might lay waiting tif 
apt times and cireumſtances ſhould give 
it an opportunity to diſcharge it's office. 
.— Obſerve, I determine nothing u 

this. My way is ever to point out to the 
curious different tracts of inveſtigation, 
to come at the firſt ſprings of the events 
I tell--not with, a pedantick feſcue—or 
in the deciſive manner of Tacitus, who 


outwits himſelf and his reader—but with 


the officious humility of a heart devoted 
to the aſſiſtance merely of the inquiſi- 
tive—to them I write—and by them I 


ſhall be read—if any ſuch reading as this 


could be ſuppoſed to hold out ſo long 
to the very end of the world. 

Why this cauſe of ſorrow, therefore, 
was thus reſerved for my father and un- 
cle, is undetermined by me. But how 
and in what direction it exerted itſelf ſo 


as to become the cauſe of diſſatisfactiom 


between them, after it began ta operate, 
is what I am able to explain with great 
exactneſs, and is as follows, 

My Uncle Toby Shandy, Madam, 
was a gentleman, who, with the vir- 
tues which uſually conſtitute the cha- 
racer of a man of honour and recti- 
tude—poſleſled one in a very emi- 
nent degree, which is ſeldom or never 
put into the catalogue; and that was, 2 
moſt extreme and unparalleled modeſty 
of nature though I correct the word 
nature, for this reaſon, that L may not 


prejudge a point which muſt ſhortly come 


to a hearing, and that is, whether this 
1 | modetty 
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modeſty of his was natural or acquired. 
— Which ever way my Uncle Toby 
came by it, twas nevertheleſs modeſty 
in the trueſt ſenſe of it; and that is, Ma- 
dam, not in regard to words, for he was 
ſo unhappy as to have very little choice 
in them but to things and this kind 
of modeſty ſo poſſeſſed him, and it aroſe 
to ſuch a height in him, as almoſt to 
equal, if ſuch a thing could be, even 
the modeſty of a woman : that female 


nicety, Madam, and inward cleanlineſs 


of mind and fancy, in your ſex, which 
makes you ſo much the awe of ours. 
You will imagine, Madam, that my 
Uncle Toby had contracted all this from 
this very ſource—that he had ſpent a 
great part of his time in converſe with 
our ſex; and that, from a thorough 
— e of you, aud the force of imi- 
tation which ſuch fair examples render 
irreſiſtible he had acquired this amiable 
turn of mind, | 
I wiſh I could ſay ſo— for unleſs it 
was with his ſiſter-in-law, my father's 
wife and my mother my Uncle Toby 
ſcarce exchanged three words with the 
ſex in as many years, No, he got it, 
Madam, by a blow. — A blow !'—Yes, 


Madam; it was owing to a blow from 


a (tone, broke off by a ball from the 
arapet of a horn-work at the ſiege of 

Rs which ſtruck full u 

cle Toby's groin— Which way could 

that effect it ?'—The ſtory of that, 

Madam, is long and intereſting- but 


jt would be running my hiſtory all upon 


heaps to give it you here— tis for an 


epiſode hereafter ; and every circum- 
ſtance relating to it, in it's proper place, 


ſhall be faithfully laid before you—T'ill 


then, it is not in my power to give far- 


ther light into this matter, or = more 
than what I have ſaid already—that my 
Ungle Toby was a gentleman of un- 

aralleled modeſty, which happening to 
— ſomewhat ſubtilized and rarified by 


the conſtant heat of a little family pride 


they beth ſo wrought together within 
him, that he could never bear to hear 
the affair of my Aunt Dinah touched 


upon, but with the greateſt emotion.— 


The leaſt hint of it was enough to make 
the blood fly into his face; but when 
my father enlarged upon the ſtory in 
mixed companies, which the illuſtration 
of his hypotheſis frequently obliged him 
to do—the unfortunate blight of one of 
the faireſt branches of the — would 
jet my Uncle Toby's honour and mo- 


n my Un- 
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deſty o' bleeding; and he would often 
take my father aſide, in the greateſt con- 
cern imaginable, to expoſtulate, and 
tell him, he would give him any thing 
in the world, only to let the ſtory reſt, 

My father, I 3 had the trueſt 
love and tenderneſs for my Uncle Toby, 
that ever one brother bore towards anos 
ther, and, would have done any thing in 
nature, which one brother in reafon 
could have deſired of another, to have 
made my Uncle Toby's heart eaſy in this 
or any other point. But this lay out of 
his power. - + | 

My father, as I told you, was 
a philoſopher in grain — ſpeculative 
ſyſtematical-and my Aunt Dinah's af- 
air was a matter of as much conſequence 
to him, as the retrogradation of the pla · 
nets to Copernicus the backſlidings of 
Venus in her orhit fortified the Coperni- 
can ſyſtem, called ſo after his name ; and 
the backſlidings of my Aunt Dinah in 
her orbit, did the ſame ſervice in eſta- 
bliſhing my father's fyfttem—which, I 
truſt, will for ever hereafter be called 
the Shandean ſyſtem, after his, 

In any other family diſhonour, my 
father, I believe, had as nice a ſenſe of 
ſhame as any man whatever and nei- 
ther he, nor (I dare ſay) Copernicus, 
would have divulged the affair in either 
caſe, or have taken the leaſt notice of it 
to the world, but for 'the obligations 
they owed, as they thought to truth.—- 
* Amicus Plato, my father would ſay, 
conſtruing the words to my Uncle To- 
by, as he went along “ Amicus Plato; 
* that is, Dinah was m N ma- 
0 5 amica Veritas—but Truth is my 
© fſuſter. 

This contrariety of humours betwixt 
my father and my uncle, was the ſource 
of many a fraterna] ſquabble. The 
one could not bear tp hear the tale 
of family diſgrace recorded—and the 
other would ſcarce ever let a day paſs to 
an end without ſome hint at it. 

For God's ſake, my Uncle Toby 
would cry, © and for my ſake, and far 
all our ſakes, my dear brother Shan- 
© dy, do let this ſtory of our aunt's and 
© her aſhes: fleep in peace how can 
© you——how can foe ave ſo little feel- 
© ing and compaſſion for the character 
of our family? — What is the cha- 
racter of a family to an hypothelis ?? 
my father would reply.— Nay, if you 
© come to that hat is the life of a fa- 
« mily The life of a family Y my 

a „ 
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Uncle Toby would ſay, throwing him- 
ſelf back in his-arm-chair, and lifting 
up his hands, his eyes, and one leg. 
P : 
Ves, the life my father would 
ſay, maintaining his point. How ma- 
« ny thouſands of 'em are there every 
year that come caſt away, (in all ci- 
« vilized countries at leaſt)—and con- 
« ſidered as nothing but commom air, 


in competition of an hypotheſis !'— 
In * ſenſe of things, my Un- 


cle Toby would anſwer, every ſuch 
« inſtance is downright murder, let who 
© will commit it. There lies your 
© miſtake,” my father would reply; © for, 
jn foro ſcientiæ, there is no ſuch thing 
© as murder—'tis only death, brother. 

My Uncle Toby would never offer to 


anſwer this by any other kind of argu- 


ment, than that of whiſtling half a do- 
zen bars of Lillabullero.—-Y ou muſt 
know it was the uſual channel through 


which his paſſions got vent, when any 


thing ſhocked or ſurprized him—but 
eſpecially when any thing which he 


_ deemed very abſurd was offered. 


As not one of our logical writers, 

nor any of the commentators upon them, 
that I remember, have thought 2 
to give a name to this particular ſpecirs 
of argument“ here take the liberty to 
do it myſelf, for two reaſons. Firſt, 
that, in order to- prevent all confuſion 
in diſputes, it may ſtand as much diſtin - 
guiſhed for ever, from every other ſpe- 
cies of argument—as the Argumentum 
ad Verecundiam, ex Abſurdo, ex For- 
tiori, or any other ment whatſoever ; 
and, Secondly, that it may be ſaid 
by my children's children, when my 
head is laid to reſt—that their learned 
grandfather's head had been buſied to 
as much purpoſe once, as other people's 
— that he had invented a name—and 
generouſly thrown it into the TAEA- 
SURY of the Ars Logica, for one of the 
moſt unanſwerable arguments in the 
whole ſcience. And if the end of diſ- 
putation is more to filence than con- 
vince—they_may add, if they pleaſe, to 
one of the beſt arguments too, 
I do therefore, by theſe preſents, 
ſtrictly order and command, that it be 
known and diſtinguiſhed by the name 
and title of the Argumentum Fiſtulatu- 
rium, and no other—and that it rank 
hereafter with the Argumentum Baculi- 
num, and the the Argumentum ad Cru- 
menam, and for ever — be treated 
of in the ſame chapter. | 

As for the Argumentum Tripodm, 
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which is never uſed but by the woman 
againſt the man; and the Argumentum 
ad Rem, which, contrariwiſe, 1s made 
uſe of by the man only againſt the wo- 
man zʒ—as theſe two are enough in con- 
ſcience for one leture==and moreover, 
as the one is the beſt anſwer to the other, 
let them likewiſe be kept apart, and 
be treated of in a place by themſelves. 


C HAP. XXII. 


HE learned Biſnop Hall, I mean 

the famous Dr. Joſeph Hall, who 
was Biſhop of Exeter in King James 
the Firſt's reign, tells us in one of his 
Decads, at the end of his Divine Art 
of Meditation, imprinted at London, in 
the Fer 1610, by John Beal, dwelling 
in 


Iderſgate Street, © that it is an abo - | 


* minable thing for a man to commend 
« himſelf :;'—and I really think it is ſo. 

And yet, on the other hand, when a 
thing is executed in a maſterly kind of a 
faſhion, which thing is not likely to be 
found out—l think it is full as abomi- 
nable, that a man ſhould loſe the honour 
of it, and go out of the world with the 
conceit of it rotting in his head. 

This is preciſely my ſituation. 

For in this long digreſſion which 1 
was accidentally led into, as inall my di- 
greſſions (one only excepted) there is a 
maſter-ſtroke of digreſſive ſkill, the me- 
rit of which has all along, I fear, been 
overlooked by my reader—not for want 
of penetration in him—but becauſe tis 
an excellence ſeldom looked for, or ex- 
pected indeed, in a digreſſion—and it is 
this: that though my digreſiions are all 
fair, as you oblerve—and that 1 fly off 
from what I am about, as far, and as 
often too, as any writer in Great Bri- 


tain ; yet I conſtantly take care to order 


affairs ſo, that my main buſineſs does 
not ſtand ſtill in my abſence. 

J was juſt going, for example, to have 
given you the great outlines of my 
Uncle Toby's moſt whimſical character; 
—when my Aunt Dinah and the coach- 
man came acroſs us, and led us a vaga- 
ry ſome millions of miles into the very 
heart of the planetary ſyſtem: notwith+ 
ſtanding all this, you perccive that the 
drawing of my Uncle L oby's character 
went on gently all the time not the 
great contours of it— that was impoſ- 


lible—but ſome familiar ſtrokes and 


Faint deſignations of it, were here and 
there touched in, as we went long, to 
that 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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that yon àre much better acquainted 
with my Uncle Joby now than you 
was before. | 

By this contrivance, the machinery of 
my work is of a ſpecies by itſelf ; two 
contrary motions are introduced into it, 
and reconciled, which are thought to be 
at variance with each other. In a word, 
my work is digreſſive, and it is progreſ- 
five too and at the ſame time. 

This, Sir, is a very different ſtory 
from that of the earth's moving round 
her axis, in her diurnal rotation, with 
her progreſs in her elliptick orbit which 
brings about the year, and conſtitutes 
that variety and viciſſitude of ſeaſons we 
enjoy—though I own it ſuggeſted the 
thought—as I believe the greateſt of our 
boaſted improvements and diſcoveries 
have come from ſome {ſuch trifling hints. 
Digreſſions, inconteſtibly are the ſun- 
ſnine— they are the life, the ſoul of read- 
ing take them out cf this hook, for 
inſtance—you might as well take the 
book along with them—one cold eternal 
v-inter would reign in every page of it: 
—reltore them to the writer—he ſteps 
forth like a bridegroom—bids all-hail ; 
brings in variety, and forbids the ap- 
petite to fail, 

All the dexterity is in the good cook- 
ery and management of them, to as to be 


not culy for the advantage ct the reader, 


but alſo of the author ; whoſe diſtreſs, 
in this matter, is truly pitiable : for if he 
begins a digreſſion from that moment, I 
oblerve, his whole work itands ſtock ſtill; 
and if he goes on with his main work 
then there is an end of his digreſſion. 

This is »ile work, —For which 
reaſon, from the beginning of this, you 
tee, I have conitructed the main work 
and the adventitious purts of it with ſuch 
interſections, and have fo complicated 
and myotved the digremve and progreſ- 
five muvenicats, one wheel within an— 
other, chat the vehole machine, in ge- 
ncral, has been kept a guing—and, 
what's more, it ſnall be kept a-going 
tet torty years, if it pleales the Foun- 
tun of Licalth to bleis me iv long with 
ite and good fpints, 


CHAP. xxIII. 


[ave 2 ftrong propenſity in me to 


begin chis chapter vuy nonſenfical- 
Iy, aud 1 will not baulk my fancy.— 
Accordingly let ait thus: 


human breaſt, according to the propoſed 
emendation of that areh-critick;had takes 
en place—firſt, this fooliſh conſequence 
would certainly have followed—that the 
very wiſeſt and the very graveſt of us 
all, in one coin or other, muſt have paid 
window-money every day of our lives.” 

And, ſecondly—that had the ſaid glaſs 
been there ſet up, nothing more would 
have been wanting, in order to have tak - 
en a man's character, but to have taken 
a chair and gone ſoftly, as you would to 
a dioptrical bee-hive, and looked in 


viewed the ſoul ſtark naked —obſerved 


all her motions—her machinations 
traced all her maggots from their firſt 
engendering to their orawling forth 
watched her looſe in her friſks, her gam- 
bols, her capricios; and after ſome no- 
tice of her more ſolemn deportment, con- 
ſequent upon ſuch friſks, &c.— then 
taken your pen and ink and ſet down 
nothing but what you had ſeen, and 
could have ſworn to—but this is an ad- 
vantage not to be had by the biographer 
in this planet; in the planet Mercu 
belike) it may be ſo, if not better ſtill 
or him—for there the intenſe heat of 
the country, which is proved by com- 
putators, from it's vicinity to the fun, 
to be more than equal to that of red- 
hot iron—muſt, I think, long ago have 
vitrified the bodies of the inhabitants, 
(as the efficient cauſe) to ſuit them for 
the climate (which is the final cauſe;) 
ſo that betwixt them both, all the tene- 
ments of their ſouls, from top to bct- 
tom, may be nothing elſe, for aught 
the ſoundeſt philoſophy can ſhew to the 
contrary, but one fine tranſparent body 
of clear glaſs (bating the umbilical 
knot)—ſv that, till the inhabitants grow 
old and tolerably wrinkled, whereby the 
rays of light, in paſſing through ö 
become {a monſtrouſly refracted or re- 
turn reflected from their ſurfaces in ſuch 
trunſverſe lines to the eye, that a man 
cannot be ſeen through—his ſoul might 
as well, unleſs for mere ceremony er 
the trifling advantage which the umbi- 
lical point gave her might, upon all 
other accounts, I ſay, as well play the 
fool out o'doors as in her own houſe. 
But this, as I ſaid above, is not the 
cate of the inhabitants of this earth 
our minds ſhine not through the body, 
but are wrapt up here in a dark cover- 
ing.cf uncryſtalized fleſh and blood; ſo 
that, if we would come to the ſpecifick 
characters of them, we muſt go ſome 
other way to work. * 


Many, 


Dn cs ace. 1 *** th. 
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Many, in good truth, are the ways, 
which human wit has been forced to 
take to do this thing with exactneſs. 

Some, for inſtance, draw all their 
characters with wind-inſtruments—Vir- 
gil takes notice of that way in the affair 
of Dido and ZEneas—but it is as fal- 
lacious as the breath of Fame —and, 
moreover, befpeaks a narrow genius. I 
am not ignorant that the Italians pre- 
tend to a mathematical exactneſs in their 
deſignations of one particular ſort of 
character among them, from the forte 
or piano of a certain wind- inſtrument 
they uſe,. - which they ſay is infallible. 
—[ dare not mention the name of the 
inſtrument in this place—'tis ſufkcient 
we have it amongſt us—but-never think 
of making a drawing by it—this is ænig- 
matical, and intended to be fo, at leaſt, 
ad populum—and therefore, I beg, Ma- 
dam, when you come here, that you 
read on as faſt as you can, and never 
ſtop to make any enquiry about it. 

There are others, again, who will 
draw a man's character from no other 
helps in the world, but merely from his 
evacuations—but this often gives a very 
incorrect outline—unleſs, indeed, you 
take a ſketch of his repletions too; and 
by correcting one drawing from the 
other, compound one good figure out of 
them both. |; 

I ſhould have no objeCtion to this me- 
thod, but that I think it muſt ſmell too 
ſtrong of the lamp, and be rendered 
{ti]] more operoſe, by forcing you to 
have an eye to the reſt of his zon-natu- 
rals. Why the moſt natural actions of 


2 man's life ſhould be called his non- na- 


turals—1s another queſtion. 

There are others, Fourthly, who diſ- 
dain every one of theſe expedients—not 
from any fertility of his own, but from 
the various ways of doing it, which 
they have borrowed from the honourable 
devices which the Pentagraphick * bre- 
thren of the bruſh have ſhewn in taking 
copies.—Theſe, you mult know, are 
your great hiſtorians, | 

One of theſe you will ſee drawing a 
full-length character againft the light— 
that's 11liberal—diſhoneſt—and hard 
upon the character of a man who fits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will 
make a drawing of you in the camera— 
that is moſt unfair of all—becauſe, there 


IF: 
you are ſure to be repreſented in ſome of 
your molt ridiculous attitudes, 

To avoid all and every one of theſs 
errors, in giving you my Uncle Toby's 
character, I am determined to draw it 
by no mechanical help whatever—nor 
ſhall my pencil be guided by any one 
wind-inſtrument which ever was blown 
upon, either on this or on the other ſide 
of the Alps—nor will I conſider either 
his repletions or his diſcharges—or touck 
upon his non-naturals—but, in a word, 
] will draw my Uncle Toby's charac- 
ter from his h9bby-horſe. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


1 I was not morally ſure that the 
reader muſt be out of all patience 
for my Uncle Toby's character,. —I 
would here previouſly have convinced 
him that there is no inſtrument ſo fit to 
draw ſuch a thing with, as that which L 
have pitched-upon. 

A. man and his hobby-horſe, though 
I cannot ſay that they act and re- act 
exactly after the ſame manner in which 
the ſoul and body do upon each other: 
1 doubtleſs there is a communication 

etween them of ſome kind; and my 

opinion rather is, that there is Omethi 
in it more of the manner of ele&rifie 
bodies and that by means of the heated 
parts of the rider, which come immedi- 
ately into contact with the back of the 
hobby-horſe.—By long journies and 
much friction it ſo happens, that the body 
of the rider is at length filled as full of 
hobby-horſical matter as it can hold; 
ſo that if you are able togive but aclear 
deſcription of the nature of the one, you 
may form a pretty exact notion of the 
genius and character of the other. 

Now the hobby-horſe which my Un- 
cle Toby always rode upon was, in my 
opinion, a hobby-horſe well worth 
giving a deſcription of, if it was only 
upon the ſcore of his great ſingularity ; 
for you might have travelled from York 
to Dover from Dover to Penzance in 
Cornwall and from Penzance to York 
back again, and not have ſeen ſuch 
another upon the road; or if you had 
ſeen ſuch a one, whatever haſte you 
had been in, you muſt infallibly have 
ſtopped to have taken a view of him. 


* Pentagraph ; an inſtrument to copy prints and pictures mechayically, and in any 


proportion. 


F Indeed, 


* 
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Indeed, the gait and figure of him was 
ſo ſtrange, and ſo utterly unlike was he, 
from his head to his tail, to any one of 
the whole ſpecies, that it was now and 
then made a matter of diſpute—whe- 
ther he was really a hodby-horle or no : 
but as the philoiopher would uſe no 
other argument to the ſceptick, who 
* diſputed with him againſt the reality of 
motion, ſave that of riſing upon his 
legs, and walking acrofs the room; ſo 
would my Uncle Toby uſe no other ar- 

ment to prove his hobby-horſe was a 
zobby-horte indeed, but by getting 
upon his back and riding him about. 
caving the world, after thut, to deter- 
mine the point as it thought fit. 

In good truth, my Uncle Toby 
mounted him with ſo much pleaſure, 
and he carried my Uncle Toby ſo well 


that he troubled his head very little 


with what the world either 1ajd or 
thought abont it. _ 

It is now high time, however, that I 
give you a deſeription of him—but to 
go on regularly, I only beg you will 
give me leave to acquaint you firſt how 
my Uncle Toby came by him. 


CHAP. XXV. 


HE wounds in my Uncle Toby's 

groin, which he received at the 
ſiege of Namur, rendering him unfit 
for the ſervice, it was thought expedient 
he ſhould return to England, in oxder, 
if poſſible, to be ſet to rights, 

He was four years totally confined—— 
part of it to his bed, and all of it to his 
room; and in the courſe of his cure, 
which was all that time in hand, ſuf- 
fered unſpeakable miſerics—owing to 
a ſucceſſion of exfoliation from the os 
pubis, and the outward edge of that 

rtof the coxendt:c called the os illium.— 

oth of which bones were diſmally 
cruſhed, as much by the irregularity of 
the ſtone, which I told you was broke 
off the parapet—as by it's ſize—(though 
it was pretty large) which inclined the 
ſurgeon all along to think, that the 
eat injury which it had done my 
ncle Toby's groin, was more owing 


— 


to the gravity of the ſtone itſelf, than 
to the projectile force of it - which he 
would often tell him was a great hap- 
pineſs. f A 

My father at that time was juſt be- 
ginning buſineſs in London, and had 
taken a houſe—and as the trueſt friend- 
ſhip and cordiality ſubſiſted between the 
two brothers—and that my father 
thought my Uncle Toby could no where 
be ſo well nurſed and taken care of as 
in his own houſe—he aſſigned him the 
very beſt apartment in it. And what 
was a — more fincere mark of his 
affeétion ſtill, he would never ſuffer a 
friend or an acquaintance to ſtep into 
the houſe on any occaſion, but he 
would take him by the hand, and lead 
him up ſtairs to fee his brother Toby, 
and chat an hour by his bed - ſide. 

The hiſtory of a ſoldier's wound be- 
guiles the pain of it my unele's viſitors 
at leaſt thought ſo, and in their oy 
calls upon him, from the courteſy ariſ- 
ing out of that belief, they would fre · 


quently turn the diſcourſe to that ſub- 


jc&t—and from that ſubje& the diſcourſe 


would 2 roll on to the ſiege itſelf. 


Theſe converſations were infinitely 
kind; and my Uncle Toby received 
great relief from them, and would have 
received much more, but that they 
brought him into ſome unforeſeen per- 
plexities, which for three months to- 

ether, retarded his cure greatly ; and 
if he had not hit upon an expedient 
to extricate himſelf out of them, I 
very believe they would have laid him 
in his grave. : 

What theſe perplexities of my Uncle 
Toby were tis impoſſible for you to 
gueſs: if you could -I ſhould bluſh ; 
not as a relation—not as a man — nor 
even as a woman but I ſhould bluſh 
as an author; inaſmuch as I ſet no 
{mall ſtore by myſelf upon this very 
account, that my reader has never yet 


been able to gueis at any thing. And. 


in this, Sir, I am of fo nice and fingu- 
lar a humour, that if I thought you 
was able to form the leaſt judgment or 
probable conjecture to yourſelf, of what 
was to come in the next page would 
tear it out of my book. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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A THE SECOND. 


CHEAF 1 


2 Have begun a new book, 
Þ on purpoſe that I might 
I have room enough to ex- 
plain the nature of the 
perplexities in which m 
Uncle Toby was involved, 
from the many diſcourſes and interro- 
gations . about the ſiege of Namur, 
where he received his wound. 


TI muſt remind the reader, in caſe he 
has read the hiſtory of King William's 


wars but if he has not—T then inform 
him that one of the moſt memorable at- 


. tacks in that ſiege, was that which was 


made by the Engliſh and Dutch upon 
the point of the advanced counterſcarp, 
between the gate of St. Nicholas, which 
incloſed the great ſluic2 or water-ftop, 


| - where the Engliſh were terribly expoſed 


to the [ſhot of the counter-guard and 
demi-baſtion of St. Roch: the iſſue of 
which hot diſpute, in three words, was 
this ; that the Dutch lodged themſelves 
upon the counter-guard, and that the 
Fngliſh made themſelves maſters of the 


notwithſtanding the gallantry of the 
French officers, who expoſed 3 
upon the glacis ſword in hand. 

As this was the principal attack of 
which my Uncle Toby was an eye-wit- 
neſs at Namur the army of the be- 
ſiegers being cut off, by the confluence 
ef the Macs and Sambre, from ſeeing 


much of each others operations—my 


Uncle Toby was generally more elo- 


quent and particular in his account of 
it; and the many perplexities he was 
in, aroſe out of this almoſt inſurmount- 
able difficulties he found in telling his 
ſtory intelligibly, and giving ſuch clear 
ideas of the differences and diſtinctions 
between the ſcarp and counterſcarp— 
the glacis and covered-way—the half. 
moon and ravelin—as to make his com- 
pany fully comprehend where and what 
he was about. 

Writers themſelves are too apt to con- 
found theſe terms; ſo that you will the 
leſs wonder, if in his endeavours to 
explain them, and in oppoſition to ma-' 
ny miſconceptions, that my Uncle To- 
by did oft-times puzzle his viſitors, and 
ſometimes himſelf too, 

To ſpeak the truth, unleſs the com- 
pany my father led up ſtairs were tole- 
rably clear-headed, or my Uncle Toby 
was in one of his beſt explanatory moods, 
'twas a difficult thing, do what he 
could, to Keep the diſcourſe free from 
obſcurity. | 
What rendered the account of this 
affair the more intricate to my Uncle 
Toby, was this that in the attack of 
the counterſcarp, before the gate of St. 
Nicholas, extending itſelf from the bank 
of the Maes, quite up to the great wa- 


ter-ſtop—the ground was cut and croſs 


cut with ſuch a multitude of dykes, 
drains, rivulets, and fluices, on all ſides 
F 2 —and 
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baſtion of St. Roch—ſo that he whe” 


Hand he would get ſo ſadly bewildered, 
and ſet fait amongſt them, that fre- 
quently he could neither get backwards 
or forwards to ſave his life; and was 
oft-times obliged to give up the attack 
upon that very account only. 

Theſe perplexing rebuſfs gave my 
Uncle Toby Shandy more perturbations 
than you would imagine; and as my 
- father's kindneis to him was continual- 
ly dragging up freſh friends and freſh 
enquirers—he had but a very unealy 
taſk of it. 

No doubt my Uncle Toby had great 
command of himſelf—and could guard 
appearances, I believe, as well as moſt 
men; yet any one may imagine, that 
when he could not retreat out of the 
ravelin without getting into the half- 
moon, or getting out of the covered- 
way without failing down the counter- 
ſcarp, nor croſs the dyke without dan- 

r of ſlipping into the ditch, but that 
* muſt have fretted and tumed in- 
wardly: he did fo—and theſe little and 
hourly vexations, which may ſeem tri- 
fling and of no account to the man who 
has not read Hippocrates—yet, who- 
ever has read Hippocrates, or Dr. James 
Mackenzie, and has conſidered well the 
effects which the paſſions and affections 
of the mind have upon the digeſtion— 
Coby not of a wound as well as of a 

inner?) — may eahly conceive what 
ſharp paroxiſms and exacerbations of 
his wound my Uncle Toby mult have 
undergone upon that ſcore only, 

My Uncle Toby could not phi- 

loſophize upon it—'twas enough he felt 

it was ſo—and having ſuſtained the pain 
and ſorrows of it for three months toge- 
ther, he was reſolved ſome way or other 
to extricate himſelf. 

He was one morning lying upon his 
back in his bed, the anguiſh and na- 
ture of the wound upon his groin ſuf- 

fering him to lye in no other poſition, 
when a thought came into his head, 
that if he could. purchaſe ſuch a thing, 
and have it paſted down upon a board, 
as a large map of the fortification of the 
town and citadel of Namur, with it's 
invirons, it might be a means of giving 
him eaſe.—I take notice of his deſire te 
have the environs along with the town 
and citadel, for this reaſon—becauſe my 

Uncle Toby's wound was got in one of 

the traverſes, about thirty toiſes from 

the returning angle of the trench, op- 
polite to the ſalient angle of the demi- 


pretty confident he could ſtick a pin 
upon the identical ſpot of ground where 
he was ſtanding on when the ftone 
ſtruck him. N 

All this ſucceeded to his wiſhes; 
and not only freed him from a world of 
ſad explanation but, in the end, it 
proved the happy means, as you will 
read, of procuring my Uncle Toby his 
hobby-horſe. 


CHAP. II. 
FPHERE is nothing ſo fooliſh, 


when you are at the expence of 
making an entertainment of this kind, 
as to order things ſo badly, as to let 
your criticks and gentry of refined taſte 
run it down: nor is there any thing fo 
likely to make them do it, as that of 
leaving them out of the party—or, what 
is full as effenſive, of beſtowing your 
attention upon the reſt of your gueſts in 
ſo particular a way, as if there was no 
ſuch thing as a critick (by occupation) 
at table. p 
I rd againſt both; for, in 
the firſt — 1 — left half a dozen 
places purpoſely open for them and in 
the next place, I pay them all court. 
—Gentlemen, I kiſs your hands; I 
proteſt no company could give me half 
the pleaſure—by my ſoul I am glad to 
ſee you—I beg only you will make no 
ſtrangers of yourſelves, but fit down 
kao any ceremony, and fall on hear- 
tily. 
1 ſaid I had * ſix places, and N 
upon the point of carrying my complai- 
— ſo = as to 7 Any left a ſeventh 
open for them—and in this very ſpot I 
ſtand on; but being told by a critiek 
(though not by occupation but by na- 


ture) that I had acquitted myſelf well 


enough, I ſhall fill it up directly, hop- 
ing, in the mean time, that I ſhall be 
able to make a great deal of more room 


next year. 
Ho, in the name of wonder! 
could your Uncle Toby, who, it 


© ſeems, was a military man, and whom 


© you have repreſented as no fool be 
at the ſame time ſuch a confuſed, 
: E muddle-headed, fel- 
* 


ow, as Go look ! 


So, Sir Critick, I could have repli- 
ed; but I ſcorn it tis language un- 
urbane—and only befitting the man 


who 
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who cannot give clear and ſatisfactory 
accounts of things, or dive deep enough 


into the firſt cauſes of human ignorance 


and confuſion. It 1s moreover the re- 
ly valiant—and therefore I reject it; 
by though it might have ſuited my 
Uncle Toby's character as a ſoldier ex- 
cellently well—and had he not accuſ- 
tomed himſelf, in ſuch attacks, to 
whiſtle the Lillabullero, as he wanted 
no courage, tis the very anſwer he 
would have given; yet it would by no 
means have done for me. You.ſee, as 
plain as can be, that I write as a man 
of erudition—that even my ſimilies, and 
my alluſions, and my illuſtrations, and 
my metaphors, are euridite—and that I 
muſt ſuſtain my character properly, and 
contraſt it properly, too—elſe what 
would become of me? Why, Sir, I 
ſhould be undone at this very mo- 
ment that I am going here to fill up 
one place againſt a critick I ſhould 
have made an opening for a couple. 
—— Therefore I anſwer thus. 
Pray, Sir, in all the reading which 
* you have ever read, did you ever read 
© ſuch a book as Locke's Eſſay upon 
© the Human maar ens ?—Don't 
anſwer me raſhly—becauſe many, I 
know, quote the book, who have not 
read it—and many have read it who 
underſtand it not.— If either of theſe 
is your caſe, as I write to inſtruct, I 
will tell you in three words what the 
book is.—It is a hiſto 52 
hiſtory! of who? what? where ? 
when?! Don't hurry yourſelf—It 
is a hiſtory-book, Sir, (which may 
poſſibly recommend it to the world) 


and if you will fay ſo much of the 
book, and no more—believe me, you 
will cut no contemptible figure in a 
metaphyſick circle, 

But this by the way. 


No if you will venture to go along 


with me, and look down into the bot- 
tom of this matter, it will be found 
that the cauſe of obſcurity and con- 
fuſion, in the mind of man, is three- 
fold. 

Pull organs, dear Sir, in the firſt 
place. Secondly, ſlight and tranſient 
impreſſions made by the objects when 
the ſaid organs are not dull. And 
thirdly, a memory like unto a ſieve, 
not able to retain what It has received. 
— Call down Dolly your chamber- 
maid, and I will give you my cap and 
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© bell along with it, if I make not this 
© matter ſo plain, that Dolly herſelf 
© ſhould underſtand it as well as Mal- 
© branche. When Dolly has indited 
© her epiſtle to Robin, and has thruſt 
© her arm into the bottom of her pocket 
hanging by her right ſide—take that 
© opportunity to recollect that the or- 
gans and faculties of perception can 
© by nothing in this world be fo aptly 
2 and e by that one 
ing which Dolly's hand is in ſearch 
of. Your organs are not ſo dull that 
I ſhould inform you—'tis an inch, 
Sir, of red ſeal- wax. * 
When this is melted and dropped 
upon the letter, if Dolly fumbles too 
long for her thimble, till the wax 
is over-hardened, it will not receive 
the mark of her thimble from the 
uſual impulſe which was wont to im- 
print it. Very well.—If Dolly's wax, 
for want of better, is bees-wax, or of 
a temper too foft—though it may re- 
ceive—it will not hold the bas of 
how hard ſoever Dolly thruſts againſt 
it—and laſt of all, ſuppoſing the wax 
good, and eke the thimble, but ap- 
plied thereto in careleſs haſte, as her 
miſtreſs rings the bell—in any one of 
theſe three caſes, the print left by the 
thimble will be as unlike the proto- 
type as a braſs jack. ; 
© Now you muſt underſtand, that not 
one of theſe was the true cauſe of the- 
confuſion in my Uncle Toby's diſ- 
courſe; and it 1s for that very reaſon 
I enlarge hoon them ſo long, after the 
manner of great phyſiologiſts — to 
ſhew the world, what it did aot ariſe 
from. | 
What it did ariſe from, I have hint. 
ed above, and a fertile ſource of ob- 
ſcurity it is—and ever will be and 
that is, the unſteady uſes of words 
which have perplexed the cleareſt and 
moſt exalted underſtandings. _ 
© It is ten to one (at Arthur's) he - 
ther you have ever read the literary 
hiſtories of paſt ages—if you have 
what terrible battles, yclept logoma- 
chies, have they ks aud per- 
2 with ſo much gall and ink- 
ed — that a good - natured man can- 
not read the accounts of them without 
tears in his eyes. | 
Gentle critick! when thou haft 
© weighed all this, and conſidered with - 
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been peſtered and diſordered, at one 
« time or other, by this, and this only 
What a pudder and racket in Coux- 
© es about giz and wropar;; and in 
© the SCHOOLS of the learned about 
© power and about ſpirit—about eſ- 
od En ces, and about quinteſſences—about 
* ſubſtances, and about ſpace—What 
* corfuſion in greater THEATRES from 
« words of little meaning, and as in- 
© determinate a ſenſe! when thou con- 
« fjderefſt this, thou wilt not wonder at 
© my Uncle Toby's perplexities thou 
< wilt drop-a tear of pity upon his {carp 


and his counterſcarp—his glacis' and 


© his covered-way—his ravelin and his 
© half-moon : "T'was not by ideas—by 
© heaven! his life was put in jeopardy 
© by words. 


EAT, III. 


LEES my Uncle Toby got his 
map of Namur to his mind, he 
began immediately to apply himſelf, and 
with the utmoſt 5 to the ſtudy 
of it; for nothing being of more im- 


rtance to him than his recovery, and 


is recovery depending, as you have 
read, upon the paſſion and affections of 
his mind, it behoved him to take the 
niceſt care to make himſelf fo far maſter 
of his ſubject, as to be able to talk upon 
it without emotion. 
In a fortnight's cloſe and painful ap- 
r e by the bye, did my 
ncle Toby's wound upon his groin 
no good—he was enabled, by the help 
of tome marginal documents at the feet 
of the elephant, together with Gobeſius's 
NIilitary Architecture and Pyroballogy, 
tranſlated. from the Flemiſh, to form his 
diſcourſe with paſſable perſpicuity; and 
before he was two full months gone— 
he was right eloquent upon it, and 
could make not only the attack of the 
advanced counterſcarp with great order 


but having, by that time, gone much 


deeper into the art than what his firit 
motive made neceſſary, my Uncle Toby 


vas able to croſs the Maes and Sambre; 


make diverſions as far as Vauban's 


line, the abbey of Salſines, &c. and 
give his viſitors as diſtin a hiſtory of 
. each of their attacks, as of that of the 


te of Stk Nicholas, where he had the 
onour to receive his wound. 

But defire of knowledge, like the 

thirft of riches, increaſes ever with the 


acquiſition of it. The more my Unicts 
Toby pored over his map, the more he 
took a liking to it—by the ſame pro- 
ceſs and electrical aſſimilation, as I told 
you through which I ween the ſouls 
of connoiſſeurs themſelves, by lon 
friction and incumbition, have the hap. 
pinneſs, at length, to get all be-virtued 
—be-pitured—be-butterflied, and be- 
fiddled. ä | 

The more my Uncle Toby drank of 
this ſweet fountain of ſcience, the greater 
was the heat and impatience of his 
thirit—1o that before the firſt year of his 
confinement had well gone round, there 
was icarce a fortified town in Italy or 
Flanders, of which, by one means or 
other, he had not procured a plan— 
reading over as he got them, and care- 
fully collating therewith the hiſtories 
of their ficges, their demolitions, their 
improvements, and new works—all 
which he would read with that intenſe 
application and delight, that he would 
forget himſelf—his wound-his con- 
finement—his dinner. 

In the ſecond year, my Uncle Toby 
purchaſed Ramelli and Cataneo, tranſ- 
lated from the Italian—likewiſe Stevi- 
nus, Marolis, the- Chevalier de Ville, 
Lorini, Cochorn, Sheeter, the Count 
de Pagan, the Marſhal Vauban, Monſ. 
Blondel—with almoſt as many more 
books of military architecture, as Don 
g-—_ was found to have of chivalry, 
when the curate and barber inyaded his 
library, | 

Towards the beginning of the third 
year, which/ was in Auguſt ninety- 
nine, my Uncle Toby found it neceſ- 
ſary to underſtand a little of projectiles 
—and having judged it beſt to draw his 
knowledge from the fountain-head; he 


began with N. Tartaglia, who It ſeems . 


vas the firſt man who detected the im- 
poſition of a cannon ball's doing all 


that miſchief under the notion of a, 


right line—This N. Tartaglia proved 
to my Uncle Toby to be an impoſſible 
thing. 

——PFndlefs is the ſearch of truth. 


No ſooner was my Uncle Toby fa- 
tisfied which road the cannon-ball did. 
not go, but he was inſenſibly led on, 


and reſolved in his mind to enquire and 
find out which road the ball did go: for 


which purpoſe he was obliged to ſet off 
afreſh with old Mattus, and ſtudied, 
him devoutly.— He proceeded next to 


Gallileo aud Torricellius—wherein, by 
Cxcxtaua 
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certain geometrical rules, infallibly laid 
down, he found the. preciſe path to be 
2 PARABOLA—or elle an HYPERBO- 
La—and that the parameter, or latus 
retum, of the conick ſection of the ſaid 
path, was to the quantity and ampli- 
tude in a direct ratio, as the whole line 
to the ſine of double the angle of in- 
cidence, formed by the breach upon an 
horizontal plane —and that the ſemi- 
parameter Stop! my dear Uncle To- 
« by—ſtop!—go not one foot farther 
into this thorny and bewildered track 
— intricate are the ſteps! intricate are 
the mazes of this labyrinth! intricate 
are the troubles which the purſuit of 
this bewitching phantom, KNow- 
LEDGE, will bring upon thee !—O 
my uncle; fly—fly—fly from it as 
from a ſerpent !—ls it eee 
tured man! thou ſhould'ſ fit up, with 
the wound upon thy grom, whole 
nights, baking thy blood with hectick 
watchings!—Alas! *twill exaſperate 
thy ſymptoms—check thy perſpira- 


thy animal ſtrength— dry up thy radi- 
cal moiſture—bring thee into a coſ- 
tive habit of body—1mpair thy health 
« —and haſten all the infirmities of thy 
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old age. — 0 my uncle! my Uncle 


Toby !' 


C HAP. IV. 
12 not give a groat for that 


man's knowledge in pen- craft, who 


does not underſtand this - that the beſt 
plain narrative in the world, tacked very 
clol{ to the laſt ſpirited apoſtrophe to 
my Uncle Toby—would have felt both 
cold and vapid upon the reader's palate 
therefore I forthwith put an end to 
the chapter, though I was in the middle 
of my ſtory. 

——— Writers of my ſtamp have one 
2 in common with painters. 

here an exact copying makes our 
pictures leſs ſtriking, we chuſe the leſs 
evil; deeming it more pardonable to 
treſpaſs againſt truth, than beauty. This 
is to be underſtood cum grano ſalis; 
but be it as it will—as the parallel is 
made more for the lake of letting the apo- 
ttrophe cool, than any thing elſe—'tis 
not very material whether upon any 
other ſcore the reader approves of it or 
Not. 


In the latter end of the third year, 


tions —evaporate thy fpirits—walſte 


my Uncle Toby, perceiving that the 
parameter and ſ{emi-parameter of the 
conick ſection angered his wound, he 
left off the ſtudy of projectiles in a kind 
of a huff, and betook himſelf to the 
practical part of fortification only; the 
pleaſure of which, like a ſpring held 
back, returned upon him with redoubled 
force, | 

It was in this year that my uncle be- 


gan to break in upon the daily regula- 


rity of a clean ſhirt to diſmiſs his bar- 
ber unſhaven—and to allow his ſurgeon 
ſcarce time ſufficient to dreſs his wound; 
concerning himſelf ſo little about it, 
as not to aſł him once in ſeven times 
dreſſing, how it went on: when, lo! 
all of a ſudden, for the change was as 
quick as lightning, he began ta ſigh 
heavily for his recovery—complained to 
my father—grew impatient with the 
2 morning, as he heard 
his foot coming up ſtairs, he ſhut up 
his books, and thruſt aſide his inſtru- 
ments, in order to expoſtulate with him 
upon the protraction of his cure, which, 
he told him, might ſurely have been 
accompliſhed, at leaſt, by that time. 
He dwelt long upon the miſeries he had 
undergone, and the ſorrows of his four 
years melancholy impriſonment ; add- 
mg, that had it not been for the kind. 
looks and fraternal chearings. of the 
belt of brothers he had long ſince ſunk 
under his misfortunes. My father 
was by: my Uncle Toby's eloquence 
brought tears into his eyes twas un- 
expected My Uncle Toby, by nature 
was not eloquent—it had the greater 
effect the ſurgeon was confounded z 
—not that there wanted grounds. for 
ſuch, or greater marks of impatience— 
but twas unexpected too; in the four 
years he had attended him, he had never 
ſeen any thing like it in my Uncle To- 
by's carriage; he had never once dropped 
one fretful or diſcontented word; he 
had been all patience—all ſubmiſſion. ' 
We loſe the right of complain- 
ing ſometimes by forbearing it—but 
we often treble the foxce.—The ſur- 
geon was aſtoniſhed ; but much more 
{o, when he heard my Uncle Toby go 
on, and peremptorily inſiſt upon his 
healing up the wound diretly—or ſend- 
ing for Monſieur Ronjat, the king's ſer- 

jeant-ſurgeon, to do it for him. 
The deſire of life and health is im- 
lanted in man's nature—the love of 
liberty and enlargeſnent is a fiſter _ 
a on 
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fion to it: theſe my Uncle Toby had in 


common with his ſpecies; and either 
of them had been ſufficient to account 
for his earneſt deſire to get well and out 
of doors—but I have told you before, 
that nothing wrought with our family 
after the common way—and from the 


time and manner in which this eager 


deſire ſhewed itſelf in the preſent caſe, 
the penetrating reader will ſuſpect there 
was ſome other -caute or crotchet for it 
in my Uncle Toby's head.—There was 
fo, and tis theſubject of the next chap- 
ter to ſet forth what that cauſe and 
crotchet was. I own, when that's 
done, twill be time to return back to 
the parlour fire- ſide, where we left my 
Uncle Toby in the middle of his ſen- 
tence. 


. 


W.. N a man gives himſelf up to 


the government of a ruling paſ- 
Gon—or, in other words, when his 
hobby-horſe grows head-ftrong—tarewel 
cool reaſon and fair diſcretion! 

My Uncle Toby's wound was near 
well, and as ſoonas the ſurgeon recovered 
his ſurprize; and could get leave to ſay 
as much—he told him, *twas juſt begin- 
ning to incarnate; and that if no treſh 
exfoliation happened, which there was 
no ſign of—it would be dried up in five 
or ſix weeks. The ſound of as many 


Olympiads twelve hours before, would 


have conveyed an idea of ſhorter du- 
ration to my Uncle Toby's mind.— 
The ſucceſſion. of his ideas was now 


rapid—he broiled with impatience to 


put his deſign in execution—and fo, 
without conſulting farther with any 
foul living—which, by the bye, I 
think is right, when you are predeter- 
mined to take no one ſoul's advice 
he privately ordered Trim, his man, 
to pack up a bundle of lint and dreſi- 
ings, and hire a chariot and four to be 
at the door exactly at twelve o'clock 
that day, when he knew my father 
weuld be upon Change. So leaving a 


bank note upon the table for the ſur- 


geon's care of him, and a letter of ten- 
der thanks for his brother's he packed 
up his maps, his books of fortification, 
his inſtruments, &c. and by the help 
of a crutch on one ſide, and Trim on 
the other—my Uncle Toby embarked 
for Shandy-Hall. 


The reaſon, or rather the riſe of this 
ſudden demigration, was as follows. 

The table in my Uncle Toby's room; 
and at which, the night before this 
change happened, he was ſitting with 
his maps, &c. about him being ſome- 
what of the ſmalleſt, for that infinity of 
— and ſmall inſtruments of know- 
edge which uſually lay crouded upon 
it he had the accident, in reaching over 
for his tobacco- box, to throw down 
his compaſſes, and in ſtooping to take 
his compaſſes up, with his ſleeve he 
threw down his caſe of inſtruments and 
ſnuffers—and as the dice took a run 
againſt him, in his endeavouring to 
catch the ſnuffers in falling—he thruſt 
Monſieur Blondel off the table, and 
Count de Pagan o'top of him. | 

"T was to no purpole for a man, lame 
as my Uncle Toby was, to think of 
redreſſing all theſe evils by himſelf— 
he rung his bell for his man Trim 
Trim, yours my Uncle Toby, 
c e ee what confuſion I have 
© here been making—I muſt have ſome 
© better contrivance, Trim. Canſt thou 
© not take my rule, and meaſure the 
© length and breadth of this table, and 
then go and beſpeak me one as big 
again? —“ Yes, and pleaſe your 
honour,” replied Trim, mb ga bow; 
but I hope * honour will be ſoon 
well enough to get down to your 
country-leat—where, as your honour 
takes 10 much pleaſure in fortification, 
we could manage this matter to a T. 
I muſt here inform you, that this ſer- 
vant of my Uncle Toby's, who went 
by the name of Trim, had been a cor- 
poral in my uncle's own company 
his real name was James Butler—but 
having got the nick-name of Trim in 
the regiment, my Uncle Toby, unleſs 
when he happened to be very angry with 
him, would never call him by any other 
name. 8 

The poor fellow had been diſabled 
for the ſervice, by a wound on his leſt 
knee. by a muſket- bullet, at the battle 
of Landon, which was two years before 
the affair of Namur—and as the fellow 
was well beloved in the regiment, and 
a handy fellow- into the bargam, my 
Uncle Toby took him for his ſervant— 
and of excellent uſe was he, attend- 
ing my Uncle Toby in the camp, and 
in his quarters, as a valet, groom, 
barber, cook, ſempſter, and nurſe; and, 
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him and ſerved him with great fidelity 


and affection. 
My Uncle Toby loved the man in 
return, and what attached him more to 
kim ſtill, was the ſimilitude of their 
knowledge—for Corporal Trim, (for 
0, for the future, I ſhall call him) by 
four years occaſional attention to his 
maſter's diſcourſe upon fortified towns, 
and the advantage of prying and peep- 
ing continually into his malter's plans, 
&c. excluſive and beſides what he gain- 
cd HOBBY-HORSICALLY, as a body- 


ſervant, uon hobby-borfical per ſe—had 


become no mean proficient in the ſcience; 


and was thought, by the cook and 
chamber-maid, to know as much of the 
nature of ſtrong-holds as my Uncle 


Toby himſelf. 

I have but one more ſtroke to give to 
finiſh Corporal Trim's character and 
it is the only dark line in it.— The fel- 
low loved to adviſe—or rather, to hear 
himſelf talk: his carriage, however, 
was ſo perfectly reſpectful, twas eaſy 
to keep him ſilent when you had 
him ſo; but ſet his tongue a- going 
you had no hold of him—he was vo- 
ſuble the eternal interlardings of your 
honour, with the reſpectfulneſs of Corpo- 
ral Trim's manner, interceding ſo ſtrong 
in behalf of his elocution that though 
you might have been incommoded 
you could not well be angry. My 
Uncle Toby was ſeldom either the one 
or the other with him—or, at leaft, this 
fault, in Trim, broke no ſquares with 
them, My Uncle Toby, as I ſaid, 
loved the man; and beſides, as he ever 
looked upon a faithful ſervant—but as 
a humble friend, he could not bear to 
ſtop his mouth,O-Duch was Corporal 
Trim. ; 

© If I durſt preſume, continued 
Trim, © to give your honour my advice, 
© and ſpeak my opinion in this mat- 
ter—" © Thou art welcome, Trim," 
quoth my Uncle Toby ſpeak—ſpeak 
© what theu thinkeſt upon the ſubject, 
© man, without fear.—“ Why, then,” 
replied Trim (not hanging his ears, 
and ſcratching his head, like a country 
lout, but) ſtroking his hair back from 
his forehead; and ſtanding erect as be- 
tore his diviſion—* I think,” quoth 
Trim, (advancing his left, which was 
his lame leg, a little forwards—and 
pointing with his right-hand open to- 
wards a map of Dunkirk, which was 


pinned againk the hangings ;) I think, 


— 


45 
quoth Corporal Trim, © with humble 
© ſubmiſſion to your honour's better 

« judgment—that theſe ravelins, baſti- 

© ons, curtins, and horn-works, make 

but a poor, contemptible, fiddle-faddle 

piece of work of it here upon paper, 

compared to what your honour and I 

could make of it, were we in the 
country by ourſelves, and had but a 

rood or a rood and a half of ground 

© to do what we -plealed with.—As 

© ſtimmer is coming on, continued 
Trim, your honour might fit out of 
doors, and give me the nography 
(Call it ichnography, quoth my uncle) 
— of the town or citadel your honour 
Vas pleaſed to ſit down before—and 
© I will be ſhot by your honour upon 
© the glacis of it, if I did not fortify it 
© to your honour's mind. I dare 
© ſay thou would'ſt, Trim, quoth my 
uncle. For, if your honour,” continu - 
ed the corporal, could but mark me 
© the polygon, with it's exact lines and 
angles That J could do very 
well, quoth my uncle," I would 
begin with the foſsé; and if your 
honour could tell me the proper depth 
and breadth=——" I can to a hair's 
breadth, Trim, replied my uncle.— 
I would throw out the earth upon 
this hand towards the town, for the 
ſcarp—and on that hand towards the 
campaign, for the counterſcarp.” t 
— Very right, Trim!” quoth my 
Uncle Toby.——* And when I had ſlop- 
ed them to your mind—an' pleaſe 
© your honour, I would face the glacis, 
© as: the fineſt fortifications are done in 
Flanders, with ſods—and as your 
© honour knows they ſhould be—and I 
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„would make the walls and parapets 


© with fods too. The beſt engineers 
© call them gazons, Trim,* faid my 
Uncle Toby.—* Whether they are ga- 
©zons or Ls, is not much matter,” 


replied Trim; © your honour knows they 


are ten times beyond a facing either 
© of brick or ſtone.'—"" I know they 
© are, Trim, in ſome reſpects ;'—quoth 


my Uncle Toby, nodding his head 


for a cannon- ball enters into the gazon 
right onwards, without bringing any 
© rubbiſh down with it, which might 
« fill the foſse, (as was the cafe at St. 
« NicholJas's Gate) and facilitate the 
 paſlage over it.” 

* Your honour underſtands theſe 
© matters,” replied Corporal Trim, bet- 
ter than any officer in his majeſty's 

3 ſervice 
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« ſervice—but would your honour pleaſe 
© to let the beſpeaking of the table alone, 
© and let us but go into the country, I 
* would work under your honour's di- 
© rections like a horſe, and make forti- 
© fications for you ſomething like a 
© tanſy, with all their batteries, ſaps, 
a ditches, aud palliſadoes, that it ſhould 
© be worth all the world's riding twenty 
miles to go and fee it.“ 

My Uncle Toby bluſhed as red as 
fcarlet as Trim went on—but it was 
not a bluſh of guilt—of modeſty— 
or of anger it was a bluſh of joy! 
He was fired with Corporal Trim's 
project and deſcriptton.,—* Trim !* ſaid 
my Uncle Toby, thou haſt ſaid enough.” 
Wei might begin the campaign, con- 
tinued Trim, on the very day that his 
« majeſty andthe allies take the field, and 
« demoliſh them town by town as faſt 
as Trim, quoth my Uncle Toby, 
© ſay no more.'—* Your honour,” con- 
tinued Trim, might fit in your arm- 
chair, [Pointing to it.] * this fine 
s weather, giving me your orders, and 
I would——" Say no more, Trim,” 
quoth my Uncle Toby.—* Beſides, your 
* honour would get not only pleaſure 
and good paſtime—but good air, and 
© good exerciſe, and good health 
© and your honour's wound would be 
6 well in a month.'—* Thon haſt ſaid 
© enough, Trim!'—quoth my Uncle 
Toby—(putting his hand into his 
breeches pocket)—* I like thy project 
© mightily.'—" And if your honour 
« pleaſes, I'll this moment go and bu 
© a pioneer's ſpade to take down with 
* us, and I'll beſpeak a ſhovel and a 
* pick-ax, and a couple of.“ Say 
no more, Trim, quoth my Uncle 
Toby, leaping up upon one leg, quite 
overcome with rapture—and thruſting a 
guinea into Trim's hand—“ Trim," 
laid my Uncle Toby, ſay no more !— 
© but go down, Trim, this moment, my 
„lad, and bring up my ſupper this in- 
© ſtant.” 

Trim ran down and brought up his 
maſter's ſupper—-to no purpole—Trim's 

lan of operation ran ſo in my Uncle 
Toby's hend, he could not taſte it.— 
* 'Trim,' quoth my Uncle Toby,“ get me 
* to-bed,'—" T'was alt one.-Corporal 
Trim'$deſcription had fired his imagina- 
tion—my Uncle Toby could not ſhut his 
eyes, — The more he conſidered it, the 
more bewitching the ſcene appeared to 
hun—lv that, two full hours before day- 


light, he had come to a final determina- 


tion, and had concerted the whole plan of 
his and Corporal Trim's decampment. 


My Uncle Toby had a little neat | 


country-houſe of his own, in the village 
where my father's eſtate lay at Shandy, 
which had been left him by an old uncle, 
with a ſmall eſtate of about one hundred 
pounds a year. Behind this houſe, and 
contiguous to it, was a kitchen-garden 
of about half an acre; and at the bot- 
tom of the garden, and cut off from it 
by a tall yew-hedge, was a bowling- 
green, containing juſt about as much 
ground as Corporal Trim wiſhed for : 
—ſo that as Trim uttered the words, 
© A rood and a half of ground to do 
« what they would with ;* this identical 
bowling-green inſtantly preſented itſelf, 
and became curiouſly painted all at once, 
upon the retina of my Uncle Toby's 
fancy—which was the phyſical cauſe of 
making him change colour, or at leaſt 
of heightening his bluſh to that immo- 
derate degree I ſpoke of 

Never did lover poſt down to a be- 
loved miſtreſs with more heat and ex- 
pectation, than my Uncle Toby did to 
enjoy this ſelf-ſame thing in private 
fay, in private—for it was ſheltered 
from the houſe, as I told you, by a tall 
yew-hedge, and was covered on the 
other three ſides, from mortal fight, by 


rough holly and thick ſet flowering- - 


ſhrubs—ſo that the idea of not being 
ſeen, did not a little contribute to the 
idea of pleaſure pre-conceived in my 
Uncle Toby's mind. Vain thought! 
however thick it was planted about—or 


private ſoever it might ſcem—to think, 


dear Uncle Toby, of enjoying a thi 
which took up > whels modind a alf 
of ground=and not have it known! 
How my Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim managed this matter—with the 
hiſtory of their campaigns, which were 
no way barren of events—may make no 
unintereſting under-plot in the epitaſis 


and working-up of this drama. —At 


reſent the ſcene muſt drop and change 
— the parlour fire ſide. a 


CHAP. VI. 


— What can they be doing, - 
ether? ſaid my father“ I think," re- 
plied my Uncle Toby—taking, as E 
told you, his pipe from his mouth, 


ſtriking the aſhes out of it as he mn | 
d 
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his ſentence—* IT think,” replied he 
« jt would not be amiſs, brother, if we 
rung the bell.” 

Pray, what's all that racket over- 
our heads, Obadiah?'—quoth my fa- 
ther.“ My brother and can ſcarce 
hear ourſelves ſpeak.” 5 

« Sir,* anſwered Obadiah, making a 
bow towards his left-ſhoulder—* my 
« miſtreſs is taken very badly. And 
© where's Suſannah running down the 
garden there, as if they were going to 
© raviſh her?*—* Sir, ſhe is running 
© the ſhorteſt cut into the town,” re- 
plied Obadiah, to fetch the old mid- 
« wife.'—* Then ſaddle a horſe, quoth 
my father, and do you go directly for 
Doctor Slop, the man-midwite, with 
© all our ſervices—and let him know 
your miſtreſs is fallen into labour 
and that I defire he will return with 
you with all ſpeed.” 

© It is very ſtrange,” ſays my father, 
addreſſing himſelf to my Uncle Toby, 
as Obadiah ſhut the door—* as there is ſo 
expert an operator as Doctor Slop ſo 
© near—that my wife ſhould perſiſt to the 
very laſt in this obſtinate humour of 
© her's, in truſting the life of my child, 
* who has had one misfortune already, to 
the ignorance of an old woman ;—and 
not only the life of my child, brother 


© but her own life, and with it the lives 


* of all the children I might, peradven- 
* ture, have begot out of her hereafter.” 

+ © Mayhap, brother, replied my Uncle 
Toby, my fitter does it to ſave the ex- 
pence. “ A pudding's end! replied 
my father the doctor muſt be paid 
* the ſame for inaction as action —if not 
better to keep him in temper.” 

— © Then it can be out of nothing 
in the whole world, quoth oe Uncle 
Toby, in the ſimplicity of his heart— 
© but modeſty. My filter, I dare ſay,” 
added he, * does not care to let a man 

„come ſo near her.“ I will not 
ſay whether my Uncle Toby, had com- 
pleated the ſentence or not tis for his 
advantage to ſuppoſe he had; as, I think, 
be — have added no ONE WORD 
which would have improved it, 

It, on the contrary, my Uncle Tob! 
had not fully arrived at his period's 


end—then the world ſtands indebted to 
the ſudden ſnapping of my father's to- 
bacco-pipe, for one of the neateſt ex- 
amples of that ornamental figure in ora- 
tory, which rhetoricians ſtyle the apo- 
Sopefir —Juſt Heaven! how does the 
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poco piu and the poco mens of the Italian 
artiſts—the inſenſible ore or leſs, de- 
termine the preciſe line of beauty in the 
ſentence, as well as in the ſtatue! How 
do the ſlight touches of the chiſel, the 
pencil, the pen, the fiddle- ſtick, ef cetera 
—xgive the true ſwell, which gives the 
true pleaſure! -O my countrymen !— 
be nice—be cautious of your language ; 

and never, O! never let it be for- 

gotten upon what {mall particles your 
eloquence and your fame depend. 

My ſiſter, mayhap, quoth my 

Uncle Toby, does not chuſe to let a 

© man come ſo near her . Make 

this daſh—'tis an apaſiopeſis. Take the 

daſh away, and write back/ide—'tis 

bawdy,—Scratch backſide out, and put 

covered way in—'tis a metaphor—and, 

I dare ſay, as fortification ran ſo much 

in my Uncle Toby's head, that if he 

had been left to have added one word to 

the ſentence—that word was it. 

But whether that was the caſe or not 
the caſe—or whether the ſnapping of 
my father's tobacco-pipe ſo critically, 
happened through accident or anger, 
will be ſeen in due time. 


CHAP. VII 


if Ha artntge my father was a good 
natural philoſopher—yet he was 
ſomething of a — philoſopher too; 
for which reaſon, when his tobacco- 
pipe ſnapped ſhort in the middle —he 
had nothing to do, as ſuch, but to have 
taken hold of the two pieces, and thrown 
them gently upon the back of the fire. 
He did no ſuch thing=he threw them 
with all the violence in the world—and, 
to give the action ſtill more emphaſis 
he itarted up upon both his legs to do it. 
This looked ſomething like heat 
and the manner of his reply to what my 
-— Toby was ſaying, proved it was 
o. 
— Not chuſe,* quoth my father, 
(repeating my Uncle Toby's words) 
to let a man come fo near her I- By 
© Heaven, brother Toby! you would 
© try the patience of a Job- and I think 
© I have the plagues of one already, 
© without it!“ Why —where? 
© wherein ?—-wherefore : · upon what 
* account?” replied my Uncle Toby, in 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment..-* To think,” 
ſaid my father, © of a man living to 
© your age, brother, aud knowing o 
Y ge, 8 
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© little about women! — I know no- 
© thing at all about them, replied niy 
Uncle Toby— and I think, continued 
he, that the ſhock I received the year 
after the demolition of Dunkirk, in 
my affair with . Widow Wadman— 
which ſhock, you know, I ſhould not 
have received, but from my total ig- 
norance of the ſex has given me juſt 
cauſe to ſay, that I neither know nor 
do pretend to know, any thing about 
em or their concerns either.“ Me- 
thinks, brother, replied my father, 
you might, at Jeaſt, know ſo much as 
the right end of a woman from the 
wrong.” 

It is Hdd, in Ariſtotle's Maſter-Piece, 
that when a man doth think of any thing 
which is paſt—he looketh down upon 
the ground: —but that when he think- 
eth of ſomething that 1s to come, he 
lookcth up towards the heavens. 

My Uncle Toby, I ſuppoſe, thought 
of neither, for hg looked horizontally, 
—* Right end, quoth my Uncle Toby, 
muttering the two words Jow to himſelf, 
and fixing his two eyes inſenſibly as he 
muttered them, upon a ſmall crevicg, 
tormed by a bad joint in the clumney- 
piece Right end of a woman I de- 
« clare,* quoth my Uncle, © I know no 
© more which it is than the man in the 
© moon—and if I was to think,” con- 
tinued my Uncle Toby, (keeping his 
eve ſtill fixed upon the bad joint) © this 
month together, I am {ure 1 ſhould 
© not be able to find it out.“ 

© Then, Brother Toby,“ replied my 
father, © I will tell you. 

© Every thing in this world," contj- 
nued my father (filling a freſh pipe)— 
« every thing in this carthly world, my 
dear brother Toby, has two handles.“ 
Not always, quoth my Uncle Toby. 
— At leaſt," replied my father, © every 
one has two hands—which comes to 
the ſame thing — Now, if a man was 
to ſit down coolly, and conſider with 
himſelf the make, the ſhape, the con- 
ſtruction, come- at- ability, and conve- 
nience of all the parts which conſtitute 
the whole of that animal called woman, 
and compare them analogically— I 
never underſtood rightly the meaning 
of that word ;. quoth my Uncle Toby. 
© ANALOGY,' replied my father, is 
© the certain relation and agreement, 
« which different * Here a devil of 
a rap at the door ſnapped my father's 
definition (like his tobacco-pipe) in 
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two—and, at the ſame time, cruſhed 
the head of as notable and curious a 
difſertation as ever was engendered iu 
the womb of ſpeculation—it was ſome 
months before my father could get ay 
opportunity to be ſafely delivered of it 
And, at this hour, it is a thing full ag 
problematical as the ſubje& of the diſ- 
ſertation it{elf—(conſidering the confu- 
ſion and diſtreſſes of our domeſtick miſ- 
adventures, which are now coming 
thick one upon the back of another) 
whether I ſhall be able to find a place 
for it in the third volume or not. 


CHAP. VIIL 


T is about an hour and a half's tole- 

rable good reading ſince my Uncle 
Toby rung the bel], when Obadiah was 
ordered to ſaddle a horſe and go tar 
Doctor Slop, the man-midwife—to that 
no one can ſay, with reaſon, that I have 
not allowed Obadiah time enough, poe- 
tically ſpeaking, and conſidering the 
emergency too, both to go and come— 
though morally and truly ſpeaking, the 
man perhaps has ſcarce had time to get 
on _ boots. 

It the hyper-critick will upor 
this; and is . after all to — 
a pendulum, and meaſure the true diſ- 
tance betwixt the ringing of the bell, 
and the rap at the door—and, after 
finding it to be no more than two mi- 
nutes, thirteen ſeconds, and three fifths, 
— ſhould take upon him to inſult over 
me for ſuch a breach in the unity, or 
rather probability of time I would re- 
mind him, that the idea of duration, 
and of it's ſimple modes, is got merely 
from the train and ſucceſſion of our 
ideas—and is the true ſcholaſtiek pen- 
dulum—and by which, as a ſcholar, I 
will be tried in this matter—abjurng 
and deteſting the jurildiction of all other 
pendulums whatever. | 

I would therefore deſire him to con- 
ſider, that it is but poor eight miles from 
Shandy-Hall to Doctor Slop, the man- 
midwyife's houſe—and that whilſt Oba- 
fink has been going thoſe ſaid miles and 
back, I have brought my Uncle Toby 
from Namur, quite acroſs all Flan- 
ders, into England—that I have had 
him ill upon my hands pear four years 
—and have fince travelled him and Corpo- 
ral Trim in a chariot and four, a jour- 
ney of near two hundred miles down 
into Yorkſhire—all which put 2 
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muſt have prepared the reader's imagi- 
nation for the entrance of Doctor Slo 
upon the ſtage—as much, at lealt, (I 
hope) as a dance, a ſong, or a concerto 
between the acts. 

If my hyper- eritick is intractable, 
alledging, that two minutes and thirteen 
ſeconds are no more than two minutes 
and thirteen ſeconds—when I have faid 
all I can about them—and that this 
plea, though it might ſave me drama- 
tically, will damn me- biographically, 
rendering my book from this very mo- 
ment, a profeſſed ROMANCE, which 
before was a book apocryphal——lIf 
I un thus preſſed—] then put an end 
to the wich objection and controverſy 
about it all at once—by acquainting 
him, that Obadiah had not got above 
threeſcore yards from the ſtable- yard, 
before he met with Doctor Slop—and 
indeed he gave a dirty proof that he had 
met with him, and was within an ace 
ot giving a tragical one too, | 

Imagine to yourſelf——but this had 
bctter begin a new chapter, 


C-H A P. IX. 


MAIN to yourſelf a little ſquat, 

uncourtly figure of a Doctor Slop, 

of about four feet and a halt perpendi- 

cular height, with a breadth of back, 

and a ſuſquipedality of belly, which 

might have done honour to a ſerjeant in 
the horſe guards. 

Such were the outlines of Doctor 
Slop's figure, which—if you have read 
Hogarth's Analyſis of Beauty—and if 
you have not, I wiſh you would—you 
mutt know, may as certainly be caraca- 
tured, and conveyed to the mind b 
three ſtrokes as three hundred. 

Imagine ſuch a one—for tuch, I ſay, 
were the outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, 
coming ſlowly along, foot by toot, wad- 
dling through the dirt upon the vertebræ 
ot a little diminutive puney, of a pretty 
colour but of ſtren l !ſ{carce 
able to have made an amble of it, under 
ſuch a fardel, had the roads been in an 
ambling condition, — They were not.— 
Imagine to yourſelf, Obadiah mounted 
upon a ſtrong monſter of a coach-horſe, 
pricked into a full gallop, and making 
all practicable ſpeed the adyerſe way. 

Pray, Sir, let me intereſt you a mo- 
ment in this deſcription. 


Had Doctor Slop beheld Obadiah a 
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mile off, poſting in a narrow lane di- 
rectly towards him, at that monſtrous 
rate—ſplaſhing and plunging like a de- 
vil through thick and thin as he ap- 
proached, would not ſuch a phænome- 
non, with ſuch a vortex of mud and 
water moving along with it round it's 
axis—have been a tubject of juſter ap- 
prehenſion to Dr. Slop, in his ſituation, 
than the wort of Whiſton's comets ?— 
To ſay nothing of the NUCLEUS; that 
is, of Obadiah and the coach-horſe.—. 
In my idea, the vortex alone of em was 
1 to have involved and carried, if 
not the doctor, at leaſt the doctor's po- 
ney, quite away with it. What then do 
you think mult the terror and hydro- 
phobia of Doctor Slop have been, when 
you read, (which you are juſt going to 
do) that he was advancing thus warily 
along towards Shandy-Hall, an dhad ap - 
proached to within ſixty yards of it, 
and within five yards of a ſudden turn, 
made by an acute angle of the garden- 
wall—and in the dirtieſt part of a dirty 
lane—when Obadiah and his coach- 
horſe turned the corner, rapid, furious 
pop full upon him! Nothing, Ithink, 


in nature, can be ſuppoſed more terrible 


than ſuch a rencounter—ſo imprompt! 
ſo ill prepared to ſtand the ock of it as 
Doctor Slop was. 

What could Doctor Slop do ?—He 
croſled himſelf. — Pugh! - But the 
doctor, Sir, was a pupiſt.—“ No mat- 
© ter; he had better have kept hold of 
© the pummel. lle had fo—nay, as 
it happened, he had better have done 
nothing at all; for, in croſſing himſelt, 
he let go his whip—and in attempting 
to ſave his whip betwixt his knee — 
his ſaddle's tkirt, as it ſlipped, he loſt 
his ſtirrup—in lotng which he loſt his 
feat——nd in the multitude of all thefe 
loſſes (which, by the bye, ſhews what 
little advantage there is in croſüng) 
the unfortunate doctor loſt his preſence 
of mind. So that without waiting tor 
Obadiah's onſet, he lett his poney to 
it's deſtiny, tumbling off it diagonally, 
ſomething in the ſtyle and manner ot 
a pack of wool, and without any other 
conlequence trom the fall, fave that of 
being left, (as it would have been) with 
the broadeſt part of him ſunk about 
twelve inches deep in the mire. 

Obadiah pulled off his cap twice to 
Doctor Slop—once as he was falling 
and then again when he ſaw him ſcated. 
— Ill-uimed complaiſance! — Had 

| © not 
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© not the fellow better have ſtopped his 
© horſe, and got off and helped him?“ 
Sir, he did all that his ſituation would 
allow—but the momentum of the coach- 
horſe was ſo great, that Obadiah could 
not do it all at once — He rode in a 


circle three times round Doctor Slop, be- 


fore he could fully accompliſh it any how; 
and at laſt, when he did ſtop his beaſt, 
*twas done with ſuch an exploſion of 
mud, that Obadiah had better have 
been a league off. In ſhort, never was 
a Doctor Slop ſo beluted, and fo tran- 
ſubſtantiated, ſince that affair came into 
faſhion. 


CHAP. X. 


HEN Doctor Slop entered the 
back - parlour, where my father 
and my Uncle Toby were diſcourſing 
upon the nature of women —it was hard 
to determine whether Doctor Slop's fi- 
Fons, or Doctor Slop's preſence, occa- 
ioned more ſurprize to them; for as 
the accident happened ſo near the houſe, 
as not to make it worth while for Oba- 
diah to remount him Obadiah had led 
him in as he was, unwiped, unappoint- 
ed, unancaled, with all his ſtains and 
blotches on him. He ſtood like Ham- 
let's ghoſt, motionleſs and ſpeechlels, 
for a full minute and a half, at the 
ee "gk (Obadiah ſtill holding his 
and) with all the majeſty of mud. His 
hinder parts, upon which he had re- 
ceived his fall, totally beſmeared—and 
in every other part of him, blotched 
over in ſuch a manner with Obadiah's 
exploſion, that you would have {worn 
(without mental reſervation) that every 
grain of it had taken effect. 

Here was a fair opportunity for myUn- 
cle Toby to have triumphed over my fa- 
ther in his turn for no mortal, who had 
beheld Doctor Slop in that pickle, could 
have diſſented from ſo much, at leaſt, 
of my Uncle Toby's opinion, that may- 
hap his ſiſter might not care to let ſuch 
a Doctor Slop come ſo near her“. 
— But it was the Argumentum ad ho- 
minem; and if my Uncle Toby was not 
very expert at it, you may think, he 
might not care to ule it. No; the rea- 
ſon was—'twas not his nature to inſult. 

Doctor Slop's preſence at that time, 


was no leſs problematical than the mode 


of it; though it is certain, one mo- 
ment's reflection in my father might 


have ſolved it; for he had apprirel 


Doctor Slop, but the week before, that 
my mother was at her full reckoning; 
and as the doctor had heard nothin 
ſince, twas natural and very politic 
too in him, to have taken a ride to 
Shandy-Hall, as he did, merely to ſee 
how matters went on. © es 

But my father's mind took unfor. 
tunately a wrong turn in the inveſtiga- 
tion; running, like the hyper-critick's, 
altogether upon the ringing of the bell 
and the rap upon the door—meaſuring 
their diſtance, and keeping his mind fo 
intent upon the - gu 7 as to have 
power to think of nothing elſe com- 
mon- place infirmity of the greateſt ma- 
thematicians ! werking'wich might and 
main at the demonſtration, and ſo waſt- 
ing all their ſtrength upon it, that they 


have none left in them to draw the co- 


rollary, to do good with. 
The ringing of the bell, and the rap 
upon the door, ſtruck likewiſe ſtrong 


upon the ſenſorium of my Uncle Toby 


but it excited a very different train of 
thoughts—the two irreconcileable pul- 
ſations inſtantly brought Stevinus, the 
great engineer, along with them, into 
my Uncle Toby's mind. What buſi- 
neſs Stevinus had in this affair—is the 
greateſt problem of all-——it ſhall be 
tolved—but not in the next chapter, 


CHAP. XI. 
Wy IR G, when properly ma- 


naged, (as you may be ſure I 
think mine 1s) 1s but a different name 
for converſation. As no one, who knows 
what he is about in good company, 
would venture to talk all--ſo no au- 
thor, who underſtands the juſt bounda- 


ries of decorum and good- breeding, 
would preſume to think all: the trueſt 


reſpe& which you can pay to the read- 
er's underſtanding, is to halve this mat- 
ter amicably, and leave him ſomething 
to imagine, in his turn, as well as your- 
ſelf. - | 

For my own part, I am eternally paye 
ing him compliments of this kind, and 
do all that lies in my power to keep his 
imagination as buſy as my own. 

"Tis his turn now I have given 
an ample deſcription of Doctor Slop's 


ſad overthrow, and of his ſad appear- - 


ance in the back-parlour—his imagina- 
tion inuſt now go on with it for a _ 


— 
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Let the reader imagine, then, that 
Doctor Slop has told his tale —and in 
what words, and with what aggrava- 
tions, his fancy chuſes ! let him ſup- 
poſe, that Obadiah has told his tale 
alſo, and with ſuch rueful looks of af- 
feted concern, as he thinks will beſt 
contraſt the two figures, as they ſtand 
by each other let him imagine, that 
my father has ſtepped up ſtairs to ſee m 
mother — and, to conclude this wor 
of imagination —let him imagine the 
doctor waſhed—ruþbed down—condol- 
ed with—felicitated—got into a pair of 
Obadiah's pumps, ſtepping forwards to- 
wards the door, upon the very point of 
entering upon action. 

Truce ! truce, good Doctor Slop ! 
ſtay thy obſtetrick hand; return it ſafe 
into thy boſom to keep it warm—little 
doſt thou know what obſtacles—little 
doſt thou think what hidden cauſes re- 
tard it's operation !==haſt thou, Doctor 
Slop—hatit thou been intruſted with the 
ſecret articles of this ſolemn treaty which 
has brought thee into this place ?—Art 
thou aware, that at this inſtant, a daugh- 
ter of Lucina is put obſtetrically over 
thy head? Alas !——"tis too true.— Be- 
ſides, great ſon of Pilumnus ! what 
canſt thou do? Thou haſt come forth 
unarmed—thou haſt left thy fire tet“ 


thy new-invented forceps—thy crotchet 


—thy ſquirt—and all thy inſtruments 
of ſalvation and deliverance, behind thee. 
—By Heaven! at this moment they are 
hanging up in a you baize bag, be- 
twixt thy two piſtols, at the bed's head! 
—Ring —call !-ſend Obadiah back 
upon the coach-horſe to bring them 
with all ſpeed !—* Make great haſte, O- 
* badiah,' quoth my father, and I'll 
* give thee a crown. And, quoth 
= Uncle Toby, I'll give him ano- 
er. | 


CHAP. XI. 


: Y and unex 
© arrival,” quoth my Uncle To- 
by, addreſſing himſelf to Doctor Slop, 
_ three of them ſitting down to the 
re together, as my Uncle Toby began 
to ſpeak) —* inſtantly brought the great 
* Stevinus into my head; who, you muſt 
know, is a favourite author with me.” 
Then, added my father, making uſe 
* of the argument Ad Crumenam— I 


* will lay twenty guinsas to a ſingle 
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* crown-piece, (which will ſerve to give 
© away to Obadiah when he gets back) 
© that this ſame Stevinus was ſome en- 
© gineer or other, or has wrote ſome- 
© thing or other, either directly or in- 
© dire&tly, upon the ſcience of fortiſi - 


© cation,” 


© He has (o;' replied my Uncle To- 


by.—“ I knew it,' ſaid my father; 
© though, for the ſoul of me, I cannot 
© ſee what kind of connection there can 
be betwixt Doctor Slop's fudden com- 
ing, and a diſcourſe upon fortifica- 
tion—yet I fear'd it.— Talk of what 
we will, brother—or let the occaſion 
be never ſo foreign or unfit for the 
ſubje&—you are ſure to bring it in.— 
I would not, brother Toby, con- 
© tinued my father“ I declare, I would 
© not have my head ſo full of curtins 
© and horn-works * © That I dare 
© ſay, you would not !* quoth Dr. Slopz 
interrupting him, and laughing - moſt 
immoderately at his pun. 

Dennis the critick could not deteſt and 
abhor a pun, or the inſinuation of a pun, 
more cordially than my father—he would 
grow teſty upon it at any time—but to 
be broke in upon by one, in a ſerious 
diſcourſe, was as bad, he would ſay, as 
a fillip upon the noſe—he ſaw no dif- 
ference. . 

Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Doctor Slop, the 
© curtms my brother Shandy mentions 
© here, have nothing to do with bed- 
© fteads—though, I know, Du Cange 
« ſays, that bed - curtains, in all proba- 
© bility, have taken their name from 
© them—nor have the horn-works, he 
© ſpeaks of, any thing in the world to 
0 * with the horn-works of cuckol- 
dom but the curtin, Sir, is the 
£ word we ule in fortification for that 
© part of the wall or rampart which 
© lies between the two baſtions and 
« joins them. —Beſiegers ſeldom offer to 
© carry on their attacks directly againſt 
© the curtin, for this reaſon, becauſe 
© they are ſo well fanked.”—(* It is the 
© caſe,of other curtains,” quoth Doctor 
Slop, laughing.) However, continu- 
ed my Uncle Toby, to make them 
« ſure, we generally chuſe to place ra · 
© yelins before them, taking care only 
© to extend them beyond the foſs or 
£ ditch.—The common men, who know 
every little of fortification, confound 
« the ravelin and the half-moon toge - 
ther though they are very different 

* things 
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things not in their figure or con- 
© ſtruction, for we make them exactly 
© alike in all points—for they always 
© conliſt of two faces, making a ſalient 
angle, with the gorges, not ſtraight, 
© but in form of a crelcent.'—* Where 
© then lies the difterence?* quoth my 
father, a little teſtily.—“ In their ſi- 
© tuations,* anſwered my Uncle Toby: 
© for when a ravelin, brother, ſtands 
© before the curtin, it is a ravelin ; and 


© when a ravelin ſtands before a baſtion, 


then the ravelin is not a ravelin—it 1s 
a half-moon a half-moon, like- 
wile, is a half-moon, and no more, 
fo long as it ſtands before it's baſtion 
but was it to change place, and 
before the curtin—'twould be no 
onger a halt-moon ; a half-moon, in 
that caſe, is not a halt-moon—'tis no 
© more than a ravelin.— I think,” 
quoth my father, that the noble ſcience 
of defence has it's weak ſides—as wel] 
© as others.” 
© As for the horn-avorkio—— 
(“ Heigh ! ho! ſighed my father. )- 
« which,” continued my Uncle Toby, 
my brother was ſpeaking of, they are 
a very conſiderable part of an out- 
work they are called by the French 
engineers, ouurage a corn, and we 
generally make them to cover fuch 
places as we ſuſpect to be weaker than 
the reſt— tis formed by two epaul- 
ments or demi-battions—they are very 
pretty; and if you will take a walk, 
I'll engage to ſhew you one well worth 
« your trouble.—I own,” continued my 
Uncle Toby, * when we crown them— 
© they are much ſtronger ; but then they 
are very expenſive, and take up a great 
« deal of ground; fo that, in my opi- 
« nion, they are moſt of uſe to cover or 
« defend the head of a camp; otherwite 
« the double tenaille Buy the 
© mother who bore us, brother Toby!“ 
quoth my father, not able to hold out 
any longer —* you would provoke a 
«faint !—Here have you got us, I know 
not how, not only ſouſe into the 
middle of the old ſubjeRt again—but 
ſo full is your head of theſe confound- 
ed works, that though my wife is this 
moment in the pains of labour, and 
you hear her cry out, yet nothing 
will ferve you but to carry off the 
man-midwife.*—* Accorcheur, if you 
pleaſe !* quoth Doctor Slop. “ With 
all my heart,” replied my father; * I 
don't care what they call vou but I 


wiſh the whole ſcience of fortification, 
with all it's inventors, at the devil! 
it has been the death of thouſands. 
and it will be mine in the end !—] 
would not, I would not, brother To. 
by, have my brains fo full of ſaps, 
mines, blinds, gabions, paliſadoes, 
ravelins, halt-moons, and ſuch trum. 
pery, to be proprietor of Namur, and 
of all the towns in Flanders with it,” 
My Uncle Toby was a man patient 
of injuries not from want of cou. 
rage I have told you in the fifth chap. 
ter of this ſecond book, that he was a 
man of courage — and will add here, 
that where juſt occaſions preſented, or 
called it forth—I know no man under 
whoſe arm I would have ſooner taken 
ſhelter nor did this ariſe from any 
inſenſibility or obtuſeneſs of his intel- 
lectual parts—for he felt this inſult of 
my tather's as feelingly as a man could 
do—but he was of a peaceful, placid 
nature—no jarring element in it all 
was mixed up ſo kindly within him, my 
Uncle Toby had ſcarce a heart to reta- 
liate upon a fly. | 

— Go," ſays he, one day at dinner, 
to an overgrown one which had buzzed 
about his noſe, and tormented him cru- 
elly all dinner-time—and which, after 
infinite attempts, he had caught at laſt, 
as it flew by him I'll not hurt thee," 
ſays my Uncle Toby, riting from his 
chair, and going acroſs the room, with 
the fly in his hand Ill not hurt a hair 
of thy head !—Go,' ſays he, lifting 
up the ſaſh, and opening his hand as he 
ſpoke, to let it eſcape—* go, poor devil, 
« get thee gone; why ſhould I hurt 
© thee? — This world, furely, is wide 
enough to hold both thee and me!” 

I was but ten years old when this 
happened—but whether it was, that the 
action itſelf was more in uniſon to my 
nerves at that age of pity, which in- 
ſtantly ſet my whole frame into one vi- 
bration of moſt pleaſurable ſenfation— 
or how far the manner and expreſſion of 
it might go towards it—or in what de- 
gree, or by what ſecret magick—a tone 
of voice and harmony of movement, at- 
tuned by mercy, might find a paſſage to 
my heart, I know not —this I know, 
that the leflon of univerſal good-will 
then taught and imprinted by my Uncie 
Toby, has never fince been worn out 
my mind : and though I would not de- 
preciate what the ſtudy of the /itere 
bumantiores, at the univerſity, have on 
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for me in that reſpect, or diſcredit the 
other helps of an expenſive education 
beſtowed upon me, both at home and 
abroad fince—yet I often think, that I 
owe one half of my philanthrophy to 
that one accidental impreſſion. 

'This is to ſerve for parents and 
govèrnors inſtead of a whole volume 
upon the ſubject. | 

I could not give the reader this ſtroke 
in my Uncle Toby's pifture, by the 
inſtrument with which I drew the other 
parts of it—that taking in no more than 
the mere hobby-horſical likeneſs—this 
is a part of his moral character. My 
father, in this patient endurance of 
wrongs, which F mention, was very 
different, as the reader muſt long ago 
have noted: he had a much more acute 
and quick gra ay of nature, attend- 
cd with a little ſoreneſs of temper ; 
though this never tranſported him to 
any thing which looked like malignan- 
cy—yet, in the little rubs and vexa- 
tions of life, *twas apt to ſhew itſelf in 
adrolliſh and witty kind of peeviſhneſs— 
He was, however, frank and generous 
in his nature—at all times open to con- 
viction ; and, in the little ebullitions of 
this ſub-acid humour towards others, 
but particularly towards my Uncle 
Toby, whom he truly loved—he would 
feel more pain, ten times told, (except 
in the affair of my Aunt Dinah, or 
where an hypotheſis was concerned) 
than what he ever gave. 

The characters of the two brothers, 
in this view of them, reflected light 
upon each other, and appeared with 
great advantage in this affair which 
aroſe about Stevinus. ; 

I need not tell the reader, if he keeps a 
HOBBY-HORSE—that a man's hobby- 
horſe is as tender à part as he bas about 
him; and that theſe unprovoked ſtrokes 
at my Uncle Toby's could not be unfelt 
dy him. No—as I ſaid above - my 
Uncle Toby did feel them, and very 
ſenſibly too. i 

© Pray, Sir, what ſaid he ?—How 
did he behave ??—O, Sir! it was great: 
tor as ſoon as my father had done in- 
ſulting his hobby-horſe—he turned his 
head, without the leaſt emotion, from 
Doctor Slop, to whom he was addreſ- 
ing his diſcourſe - and looked up into my 
father's face, with a countenance ſpread 
over with ſo much good- nature ſo 
placid - ſo fraternal—ſo inexpreſſibly 
tender towards him it penetrated my 


father to his heart: he roſe up haſtil 
from his chair, and ſeizing hold of bot 
15 Uncle Toby's hands as he ſpoke 
Brother Toby, ſaid he, I beg thy 
pardon— forgive, I pray thee, this 
© raſh humour which my mother gave 
me! => dear, dear brother,” an- 
ſwered my Uncle Toby, riſing up by 
my father's help, ſay no more So 
© 1t—you are heartily welcome, had it 
© been ten times as much, brother. 
© But 'tis ungenerous, replied my fa- 
ther, to hurt any man—a brother 
© worſe——but to hurt a brother of 
© ſuch gentle manners ſo unprovok- 
* ing—and ſo unreſenting—'tis baſe— 
© by Heaven, *tis cowardly l: You 
are heartily welcome, brother, quoth 
my Uncle Toby had it been fifty 
times as much!'— Beſides, what 
© have I to do, my dear Toby, cried 
my father, either with your amuſe- 
© ments or your pleaſures, unleſs it was 
© in my power (which it is not) to 
© increaſe their meaſure ?* 

© Brother Shandy, anſwered my 
Uncle Toby, looking wiſtfully in his 
face you are much miſtaken in this 
© point—for you do increaſe my plea- 
© ſure very much, in begetting children 
© for the Shandy family at your time of 
life. But, by that, Sir, quoth 
Doctor Slop, Mr. Shandy increaſes 
© his own.'— Not a jot, quoth my fa- 


ther. 


CHAP. XIII. 
6 V brother does it, quoth my 

Uncle Toby, out of prin- 
© ciple.'—+ In a family way, I ſup- 
« poſe,” quoth Doctor Slop.— Pſhaw!” 
og my father, * it is not worth talking 
© of,” 


CH AF. Ai 


AZ the end of the laſt chapter, my 
father and my Uncle Toby were 
left both ſtanding, like Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius at the cloſe of the ſcene, making up 
their accounts. 

As my father ſpoke the three laſt 
words heſat down my Uncle Toby 
exactly followed his example only, that 
before he took his chair, he rung the 
bell, to order Corporal Trim, who was 
in waiting, to ſtep home for Stevinu 
my Uncle Toby's houſe being no farther 
off than the a lide of the way. 


Some 
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Some men would have dropped the 
ſubje& of Stevinus—but my Uncle To- 
by had no reſentment in his heart; and 


he went on with the ſubject, to ſhew my 


father that he had none. 

* Your ſudden appearance, Doctor 

© Slop,' quoth my uncle, reſuming the 
diſcourſe, * inſtantly brought Stevinus 
into my head. (My father, you 
may be ſure, did not offer to lay any 
more wagers upon Stevinus's head.) — 
FgBecauſe, continued my Uncle Toby, 
the celebrated ſailing-chariot, which 
belonged to Prince Maurice, and was 
of ſuch wonderful contrivance and 
velocity, as to carry half a dozen 
people thirty German miles in I don't 
know how tew minutes—was invent- 
ed by Stevinus, that great mathema- 
tictan and engineer. 
© You might have ſpared your ſer- 
vant the trouble, quoth Doctor Slop, 
(as the fellow is lame) of going for 
Stevinus's account of it; becauſe, in 
my return from Leyden through the 
Hague, I walked as far as Schevling, 
which is two long miles, on purpole 
to take a view of it.” 
— That's nothing,” replied my 
Uncle Toby, to what the learned Pei- 
* reſkius did; who walked a matter of 
© five hundred miles, reckoning from 
© Paris to Schevling, and from Schev- 
ling to Paris back again, in order to 
© ſre it and nothing ele.” 

Some men cannot bear to be out- 
gone, 

The more fool Peireſkius ' replied 
Doctor Slop. But mark, twas out of 
no contempt of Peireſkius at all: but 
that Peireſkius's indefatigable labour in 
trudging ſo tar on foot, out of love for 
the ſciences, reduced the exploit of Doc- 
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tor Slop, Mm that affair, to nothing,— 


The more fool Peireikius!' ſaid he 
again.— Why ſo?” replied my father, 
taking his brother's part—not only to 
make reparation as fait as he could for 
the inſult he had given him, which fat 
ſtill upon my father's mind—but partly, 
that my father _ really to intereſt 
himſelf in the diſcourſe.— Why fo,” 
faid he: Why ts Peireſkius, or any 


man elſe, to be abuſed for an appetite 


for that, or any other morſel of ſound 
knowledge? For, notwithſtanding I 
* know nothing of the chariot in queſ- 
© tion,* continued he, the inventor of 
© it muſt have had a very mechanical 
head; and though I cannot gueſs 


© upon what principles of philoſophy hx 
© has atchieved it—yet certainly his 
© machine has been conſtrued upon 
© ſolid ones, be they what they will, or 
© it could not have anſwered at the rate 
my brother mentions.” : 

© It anſwered,” replied my Uncle 
Toby, as well, if not better: for, 
© as Peireſkius elegantly expreſles it, 
«© ſpeaking of the velocity of it's mo- 
© tion, © Tam citus erat, quam erat 
ce wentus;” which, unleſs I have for- 
got my Latin, is, that it awas as ſavift 
© as the auind itſelf.” 

© But pray, Doctor Slop, quoth m 
father, interrupting my uncle, (though 
not without begging pardon for it, at 
the ſame tune ;) . upon what principles 
« was this ſelf-ſame chariot ſet a- 
going? Upon very pretty prin- 
C 5.4 to be Pare!” 7 tied Door 
Slop—< and I have often wondered,” 
continued he, evading the queſtion, 
* why none of our gentry, who live 
upon large plains like this of ours— 
(eſpecially they whoſe wives are not 
paſt child-bearing)—attempt nothing 
of this kind; for it would not only 
be infinitely expeditious upon ſudden 
calls, to which the ſex is ſubject—if 
the wind only ſerved—bnt would be 
excellent good huſbandry to make uſe 
of the winds, which coft nothing, 
and which gat nothing, rather than 
horſes, which (the devil take 'em!) 
both coſt and eat a great deal.” 
© For that very reaſon,” replied my 
father . becauſe they coſt nothing, and 
© becauſe they eat nothing—the ſcheme 
© is bad——it is the conſumption 0 
© our products, as well as the manu- 
factures of them, which gives bread 
to the hungry, circulates trade, brings 
in money, and ſupports the value of 
© our lands—and though, I own, if I 
© was a prince, I would generouſly re- 
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compenſe the ſcientifick head which 
brought forth ſuch. contrivances—yet 


I would as peremptorily fuppreſs the 


uſe of them.” 


My father here had got into his ele- 


ment—and was going on as proſpe- 


rouſly with his diſſertation upon trade, 


as my Uncle Toby had betore, upon 
his of fortification—bat, to the loſs of 
much ſound knowledge, the deſtinies in 
the morning had decreed that no difler- 
tation of any kind ſhould be ſpun by my 
father that day—for, as he opened his 
mouth to begin the next ſentence 


CHAP. 
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© campaigns, in Flanders, as clerk to 


CHAP. Xv. 
N popped Corporal Trim with Stevi- 


nus—but twas too late—all the diſ- 
courſe had been exhauſted without him, 
and was running into a new channel. 

— You may take the book home 
again, Trim!" ſaid my Uncle Toby, 
nodding to him. 

© But pr nets corporal,* quoth my 
father, drolling,-* look firſt into it, 
© and ſee if thou can'ſ ſpy aught of a 
« failing-chariot in it. 

Corporal Trim, by being in the ſer- 
vice, had learned to obey—and not to 
remonſtrate : ſo taking the book to a 
ſide-table, and running over the leaves 
— An' pleaſe your honour,” ſaid Trim, 
] can ſee no ſuch thing !—however,” 
continued the corporal, drolling a little 
in his turn, I'll make ſure work of it, 
an' pleaſe your honour.'—So taking 
hold of the two covers of the book, one 
in each band, and letting the leaves fall 
down, as he bent the covers back, he 
gave the book a good ſound ſhake. 

© There is ſomething fallen out, 
however, ſaid Trim, an' pleaſe 
© your honour ;z but it is not a chariot, 
© or any thing like one.'—* Pr'ythee, 


Corporal, ſaid my father, ſmiling; 


* what is it then? I think, anfwer- 
ed Trim, ſtooping to take it up—* *tis 
more like a ſermon for it begins with 
* a text of Scripture, and the chapter 
and verſe and then goes on—not as 
* a chariot, but like a ſermon directly.“ 

The company ſmiled. 

© I cannot conceive how it 1s poſſible, 
quoth my Uncle Toby, for ſuch a 
c thing as a ſermon to have got into my 
* Stevinus,” 

I think ' tis a ſermon,* replied Trim; 
© but if it pleaſe your honours, as it is 
* afair hand, Iwill read you a page :'— 
for Trim, you muſt know, 1 to 
hear himſelf read almoſt as well as talk. 

© I have ever a ſtrong propenſity,” 
ſaid my father, to look into things 
* which croſs my way by ſuch ſtrange 
© fatalities as ihe; and as we have 
nothing better to do, at leaſt till G- 
* badiah gets back, I ſhall be obliged 
to you, brother=if Doctor Slap has 
no objection to it—to order the cor- 
© poral to give us a page or two of it— 
* if he is as able to do it, as he ſeems 
© willing,”*——* An' pleaſe your honour,” 


quoth Trim, I officiated two whole 


© the chaplain of the regiment.'— He 
© can read it, quoth my Uncle Toby, 
© as well as Ican.— Trim, I afture you, 
© was the beſt ſcholar in my company, 
© and ſhould have had the next halberd, 
© but for the poor fellow's misfortune.” 
Corporal Trim laid. his hand upon/his 
heart, and made a humble bow te his 
maſter—then laying down his hat upon 
the floor, and taking up the fermon in 
his left-hand, in order to have his right 
at liberty—he advanced, nothing doubt- 
ing, into the middle of the room, where 
he could beſt ſre, and be beſt ſeen by, 
his audience. 


C HAT. 


—— If you have any objeftion—" 
ſaid my father, addreſſing himſelf to 
Doctor Slop. * Not in the leaſt,” re- 
plied Doctor Slop—* for it does not ap- 
« pear on which tide of the queſtion it is 
* wrote—it may be a compoſition of a 
divine of our church, as well as yours; 
© —ſo that we rum equal riſques.— 
Tis wrote upon neither ſide, quoth 
Trim, „for 'tis only upon conference, 
an' pleaſe your honours.” 

Trim's reaſon put his audience into 
good-humour—all but Doctor Slop ; 
who, turning his head about towards 
Trim, looked a little angry. 

© Begin, Trim—and read diſtinctly,“ 
quoth my father. I will, an' pleaſe 
« your honour,” replied the corporal ; 
making a bow, and beſpeaking atten- 
tion with a ſlight movement of his right - 
hand, ES, 


C HAP. XVII. 


hut before the corporal begins, 
I muſt firſt give you a deſcription of his 
attitude—otherwiſe he will naturally 
ſtand repreſented, by your imagination, 
in an uneaſy poſture—itiff—perpendi- 


cular—dividing the weight of his body 
equally upon both legs—his eye fixed, 


as if on duty—his look determined— 
clenching the ſermon in his left-hand, 
like his fire-lock.-In a word, you 
would be apt to paint Trim, as if he 
was ſtanding in his platoon ready for 
ation. His attitude was as unlike all 

this as you can conceive. 
He ſtood before them with his body 
Hz ſwayed, 
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ſwayed, and. bent forwards juſt ſo far, 
as to make an angle of eighty- five de- 

rees and a half upon the plane of the 
3 ſound orators, to whom 
J addreſs this, know very well, to be the 
true perſuaſive angle of incidence 
in any other angle you may talk and 
preach—'tis certain—and it is done 
every day but with what etfe&—T leave 
the world to judge! 

The neceſlity of this preciſe angle of 
eighty-five degrees and a half, to a ma- 
thematical exact neſs - does it not ſhew 
us, by the way, how the arts and ſciences 
mutually befriend each other ? 

How the deuce Corporal Trim, who 


| knew not fo much as an acute angle 


from an obtuſe one, came to hit it ſo 
exatly—or whether it was chance or 
nature, or good ſenſe or imitation, &c. 
fhall be commented upon in that part of 
this cyclopxdia of arts and ſciences, 
where the inſtrumental parts of the 
eloquence of the ſenate, the pulpit, the 
bar, the coftce-houte, the bed-cham- 
ber, and fire- ſide,, fall under conſidera- 
tion. 

He ſtood—for I repeat it, to take the 
picture of him in at one view—with his 
body ſwaycd, and ſomewhat bent for- 
wards-—his right-leg from under him, 
ſuſtaining ſeven-eighths of his whole 
weight—the foot of his left- leg, the de- 
fect of which was no diſadvantage to 
his attitude, advanced a little not la- 
terally, nor forwards, but in a line be- 
twixt them—his knee bent, but that 
not violently—but ſo as to fall within 
the limits of the line of beauty-—and I 
add, of the line of ſcience too—for, con- 
ſider, it had one-eighth part of his body to 
bear up—ſo that in this caſe the poſition 
of the leg is determined—hecaule the 


foot could be no farther advanced, or 


the knee more bent, than what would 
allow him, mechanically, to receive an 
eighth part of his whole weight under 
it, and to carry it too. 
his I recommend to painters 
need I add—to orators !—T think 
not; for unleſs they practiſe 1t—they 
muſt fall upon their noſes. 
So much for Corporal Trim's body 
and legs.—He held the ſermon looſely, 
not careleſsly, in his left-hand, raiſed 
ſomething above his ſtomach, and de- 
tached a little from his breaſt—his 
right-arm falling negligently by his 
ſide, as nature and the laws of gravity 
ordered it but with the palm of it open 


and turned towards his audience, ready 
to aid the ſentiment in caſe it ſtood in 
need. ' 

Corporal Trim's eyes, and the muſcles 
of his face were in full harmony with 
the other parts of him he looked frank 
—unconſtrained—ſomething aſſured 
but not bordering upon aſſurance. 

Let not the critick aſk how Corporal 
Trim could come by all this.—T've 
told him it ſhould be explained hut fo 
he ſtood before my father, my Uncle 
Toby, and Doctor Slop—ſo ſwayed his 
body, ſo contraſted his limbs, and with 
ſuch an oratorical ſweep throughout 
the whole figure a ſtatuary might have 
modelled from it nay, I doubt whe- 


ther the oldeſt fellow of a college—or . 


the Hebrew profeſſor himſelf, could 
have much mended it. 

Trim made a bow, and read as fol. 
lows. 


THE SERMON. 


HEBREWS Xili. 18. 


For awe truſt we have a good con- 


ſcience. 


6 RUST !—Truſt we have a 
good conſcience !* 

L Certainly, Trim,” quoth my father, 
interrupting him, © you give t 
© tence a very improper accent; for you 
© curl up your noſe, man, and read it 
© with ſuch a ſneering tone, as if the 
« parſon was going to abuſe the apoſtle. 

© He is, an' pleaſe your honGur,* re- 
pled Trim. * Pugh! ſaid my father, 
ſmiling. Ks 

Sir, quoth Doctor Slop, Trim is 
certainly in the right; for the writer 
© (whol perceive is a Proteſtant) by the 
© {nappiſh manner in which he takes up 
the apoſtle, is certainly going to abuſe 
him—if this treatment of him has not 
done it already. But from whence," 
replied my father, © have you concluded 
ſo ſoon, Poctor Slop, that the writer is 
of our church? for aught I can ſee 
yet, he may be of any church. Be- 
cauſe," anſwered Doctor Slop, * if he 
was of ours—hedurſt no more take ſuch 
a licence—than a bear by his beard—. 
If in our communion, Sir, a man was 
to inſult an apoſtle—a ſaint—or even 


* 


have his eyes ſcratched out. What, 
by the ſaint!' quoth my Uncle Tow 
| « No, 
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«© No,' replied Doctor Slop, © he would 
© have an old houſe over his head.'— 
pray is the Inquiſition an ancient build- 
ing, anſwered my Uncle Toby, or is it 
« modern one ?*—* I know nothing of 
architecture, replied Doctor Slop.— 
An' pleaſe your honours, quoth Trim, 
« the Inquiſition is the vileſt— © Pr'y- 
© thee ſpare thy deſcription, Trim; I hate 
the very name of it !* ſaid my father. 
No matter for that,” anſwered Doc- 
tor Slop—“ it has it's uſes : for though 
I'm no great advocate for it—yet, in 
« ſuch a caſe as this, he would ſoon be 
taught better manners; and I can tell 
nim, if he went on at that rate, would 
© be flung into the Inquiſition for his 
© pains,'—* God help him then l' quoth 
my Uncle Toby. Amen !' added Trim, 
for Heaven above knows, I have a 
poor brother who has been fourteen 
years a captive in it. I never heard 
© one word of it before, ſaid my Uncle 
Toby, haſtily— how came he there, 
© Trim ?—* O, Sir, the ſtory will make 
« your heart bleed—as it has made mine 
© a thouſand times but it is too long 


c to be told now—your honour thall 


hear it from firſt to laſt ſome day when 
] am working beſide you in our fortifi- 
tions but the ſhort of the ſtory is this 
that my brother Tom went over a ſer- 
© yant to Liſbon—and then married a 
© Jew's widow, who kept a ſmall ſhop, 
© and ſold ſauſages—which ſome how or 
© other, was the cauſeof his being tak- 
en in the middle of the night out of 
© his bed, where he was lying with his 
wife and two ſmall children, and car- 
© ried directly to the Inquiſition; where, 
God help him !* continued Trim, 
fetching a ſigh from the bottom of his 
heart—* the poor honeſt lad lies con- 
© fined at this hour—he was as honeſt a 
© ſoul,” added Trim, (pulling out his 
handkerchief) * as ever blood warm- 
ed! 
Ihe tears trickled down Trim's 
cheeks faſter than he could well wipe 
them away A dead ſilence in the room 
enſued for ſome minutes - Certain proof 
of pity ! 
Come, Trim,” quoth my father 
after he ſaw the poor fellow's grief had 
got a little vent read on, and put this 
melancholy ſtory out of thy head. — 
* I grieve that I interrupted thee; but 
pr ythee begin the ſermon again for 


if the firſt ſentence in it is matter of 


* avuſe, as thou ſayeſt, I have a great 


* deſire to know what kind of provoca- 
© tion the apoſtle has given.” | 

Corporal Trim wiped his face—and 
returning his handkerchief into his 
ocket—and making a bow as he did 
1t—he began again.] 


THE SERMON 
HEBREWS Xi11. 18. 


For ave truſt aue have a good con- 
Fcience. 


4 T RUST! truſt we have a good 
© conſcience ! Surely if there is 
any thing in this life which a man may 
* depend upon, and to the knowledge 
of which he is capable of arriving upon 
© themolt indiſputable evidence, it muſt 
© be this very thing—whether he has a 
© good conſcience, or no.“ . 
[* I am poſitive I am right!” quoth 
Doctor Slop. ] 
© Tf a min thinks at all, he cannot 
© well be a ſtranger to the true ſtate of 
© this account, He muſt be privy to 
© his own thoughts and defires—he muſt 
remember his paſt purſuits, and know 
certainly the true ſprings and mo- 
© tives which in general have govern- 
© ed the actions of his life,” 
[I defy him, without an aſſiſtant!” 
quoth Doctor Slop.] 
In other matters we may be de- 
ceived by falſe appearances; and, as 
the wiſe man complains, hardly do 
Te gueſs aright at the things that are 
fon the earth, aud with labour do 
wwe find the things that are before us. 
But here the mind has all the evidence 
and facts within herſelf—is conſcious 
of the web ſhe has wove—knows it's 
texture and fineneſs, and the exact 
ſhare which every paſſion has had in 
working upon the ſeveral deſigns which 
virtue or vice has planned before her.“ 
[* The language is good; and I de- 
«© clare Trim reads very well!“ quoth 
my father. 
© Now—as conſcience is nothing elſe 
© but the knowledge which the mind 
has within herſelf of this; and the 
judgment, either of approbation or 
cenlure, which it unavoidably makes 
upon the ſucceſſive actions of our 
lives; *tis plain, you will ſay, from 
the very terms of the propoſition 
whenever this inward teſtimony goes 
againſt a man, and he ſtands ſelf. 
accuſed—that he muſt neceſſarily be a 
« guilty 
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© guilty man. — And, on the contrary, 
« when the report is favourable on his 
« fide, and his heart condemns him not 
„that it is not a matter of truſt, as 
the apoſtle intimates, but a matter of 


© certainty and fact, that the conſcience 


is good, and that the man mult be 
good alſo. | | 

“Then the apoſtle is altogether in 
© the wrong, I ſuppoſe, quoth Doctor 
Slop, and the Proteſtant divine is in 
£ the right !'—* Sir, have patience," 
replied my father; for I think it 


« will preſently appear, that St. Paul 


© and the Proteſtant divine are both of 
© an opinion.'—* As nearly ſo, quoth 
Doctor Slop, as eaſt is to weſt But 
this, continued he, lifting both hands, 
comes from the liberty of the preſs!ꝰ 

© It is no more, at the worſt," re- 
plied my Uncle Toby, than the liberty 
© of the pulpit ; for it does not appear 
< that the ſermon is printed, or ever 
«© ſjkely to be.” 
Go on, Trim,” quoth my father.] 
© At firſt ſight, this may ſeem to be 
a true ſtate of the caſe; and I make 
no doubt but the knowledge of right 
and wrong is ſo truly impreſſed upon 
the mind of 3 id no ſuch 
thing ever happen, as that the con- 
ſcience of a man, by long habits of 
ſin, might (as the Scripture aſſures it 
may) inſenſibly become hard—and, 
like ſome tender parts of his body, by 
much ſtreſs and continual hard uſage, 
loſe, by degrees, that nice ſenſe and 
perception with which God and na- 
ture endowed it did this never hap- 
pen—or was it certain that ſelf- Iove 
could never hang the leaſt bias upon 
the judgment—or that the little inte- 
refts below could riſe up and perplex 
the faculties of our upper regions, 
and encompaſs them about with clouds 
and thick darkneſs—could no ſuch 
thing as fayour and affection enter 
this ſacred court—did wit diſdain to 
take a bribe in it; or was aſhamed to 
ſhew it's face as an advocate for an 
unwarrantable enjoyment—or, laſtly, 
were we aſſured that intereſt ſtood al- 
wavs unconcerned whilſt the cauſe 
was hearing—and that paſſion never 
got into the judgment-ſeat, and pro- 
nounced ſentence in the ſtead of rea- 
ſon, which is ſuppoſed to prefide and 
determine upon the caſe—was this 
truly ſo, as the objection muſt ſup- 
« puſ>=no doubt, then, the religious 
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and moral ſtate of a man would be ex. 
actly what he himſelf eſteemed it 
and the guilt or innocence of every 
man's life could be known, in gene. 
ral, by no better meaſure, than the 
degrees of his own approbation and 
cenſure. 

© I own, in one caſe, whenever 2 
man's conſcience does accuſe him 8. 
it ſeldom errs on that ſide) that he d. 
guilty; and unleſs in melancholy and 
hypochondriack caſes, we may ſafel 
pronounce upon it, that there is al- 
ways ſufficient grounds for the accu - 
ſation. 


But the converſe of the propoſition 


will not hold true—namely, that, 
whenever there is guilt, the conſcience 
mult accuſe; and if it does not, that 
a man is therefore innocent This is 
not fact So that the common conſo- 
lation which ſome good Chriſtian or 
other is hourly adminiſtering to him- 
ſelf— that he thanks God Ris mind 
does not miſgive him, and that, con- 
ſequently, he has a good conſcience, 
becauſe he has a quiet one—is falla- 
cious and as current as the in- 
ference is, and as infallible as the 
rule appears at firſt ſight; yet when 
you look nearer to it, and try the 
truth of this rule upon plain facts 
you ſee it liable ws much error from 
a falſe application—the principle upon 
which it goes ſo often perverted—the 
whole force of it loſt, and ſometimes 
ſo vilely caſt away, that it is painful 
to produce the common examples from 
human life which confirm the account. 
* A man ſhall be vicious and utterly 
debauched in his principles—excep- 
tionable in his conduct to the world 
ſhall live ſhameleſs, in the open com- 
miſſion of a fin which no reaſon or 
pretence can juftify—a ſin by which, 
contrary to all the workings of huma- 
nity, he ſhall ruin for cver the delud- 
ed partner of his guilt—rob her of 
her beſt dowry—and not only cover 
her own head with diſhonour—but 
involve a whole virtuous family in 
ſhame and ſorrow for her ſake. 
Surely, you will think conſcience 
muſt lead ſuch a man a troubleſome 
life—he can have no reſt night or 
day from it's reproaches. : 
Alas! conſcience had ſomething 
elſe to do all this time, than break 
in upon him: as Elijah reproached 
the God Baal this domeſtick god 
© WA 
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* quas either talking, or purſuing, or 
« audi in a journey, or peradventure 
6, he flept and could not be awoke. 
« Perhaps he was gone out in com- 
« pany with Honour to fight a duel ; to 
pay off ſome debt at 3 dirty an- 
« nuity, the bargain of his luſt: perhaps 
« Conſcience all this time was engaged 
at home, talking loud againſt petty- 
© larceny, and executing vengeance up- 
© on ſome ſuch puny cnmes as his for- 
« tune and rack in life ſecured him 
« againſt all temptation of committing 3 
« ſo that he lives as merrily [It 
ge was of our church, though,” quoth 
Doctor Slop, he could not.“ 
« ſleeps as ſoundly in his bed—and at 
© [alt meets death as unconcernedly 
perhaps much more ſo—than a much 
better nan.” 
All this is impoſſible with us,” 
uoth Doctor Slop, turning to my fa- 
5 the caſe could not happen in 
© our church. — It happens in ours, 
© however, replied my father, © but too 
often.“ Ion, quoth Doctor Slop, 
(ſtruck a little with my father's frank 
acknowledgment) that a man in the Ro- 
* miſh church may live as badly but 
© then he cannot eaſily die ſo. — © It is 
© little matter, replied my father, © with 
an air of indifference, © how a raſcal 
dies.. I mean, anſwered Doctor 
Slop, he would be denied the benefits 
« of the laſt ſacraments.'—* Pray, how 
many have you in all?” ſaid my 
Uncle Toby; for I always forget.” 
— Seven, anſwered Doctor Stop. 
© Humph '” ſaid my Uncle Toby; 
though not accented as a note of acqui- 
eſcence — but as an interjection of that 
particular ſpecies of ſurprize—when a 
man, in looking into a drawer, finds 
more of a thing than he expected — 
« Humph !* ws, my Uncle Toby, 
Doctor Slop, who had an ear, under- 
ſtood my Uncle Toby as well as if he 
had wrote a whole volume againſt the 
ſeven ſacraments.— Humph !* replied 
Doctor Slop, (ſtating my Uncle Toby's 
Igument over again to him)— Why, 
Su, are there not ſeven cardinal vir- 
* tues? — Seven mortal ſins ? — Seven 
golden candleſticks? Seven heavens ?? 
—* It is more than I know, replied my 
Uncle Toby.“ Are there not ſeven 
* wonders of the world ? — Seven days 
ot the creation ? — Seven planets ?— 
* Seven plagues ?* — © That there are ! 


quoth my father, with a moſt affected 
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gravity. But pr'ythee, continued he, 
go on with the reſt of thy characters, 
Im. 

Another is ſordid, unmerciful,” 
[Here Trim waved his right-hand.] © a 
« itrait-hearted, ſelfiſh wretch, incapable 


either of private friendſhip, or publick 


© ſpirit. Take notice how he paſſes by 
© the widow and orphan in their diſtreſs, 
© and ſees all the miſeries incident to hu- 
© man life without a ſigh or a prayer.“ 
* An' pleaſe your honours,” cried Trim, 
« I think this a viler man than the 
© other!” ] 
© Shall not conſcience riſe up and 
© ſting him on ſuch occaſions ? — No; 
© thank God there is no occaſion, I 
* pay every man his own; I have 
no fornication to anſwer to my con- 
© ſcience—no faithleſs vows or promiſes 
© to make up I have debauched 20 
© man's wife or child; thank God, I 
© am not as other men, adulterers, un- 


e juſt, or even as this libertine, æubs 


fands before me. 
A third is crafty and deſigning in 
his nature. View his whole life tis 
nothing but a cunning contexture of 
dark arts and unequitable ſubterfuges, 
baſely to defeat the true intent of all 
laws—plain-dealing, and the ſafe en- 
joyment of our ſeveral properties. 
ou will ſee ſuch a one working out 
a frame of little defigns upon the ig- 
norance and perplexities of the poor 
and needy man—ſhall raiſe a fortune 
upon the inexperience of a youth, or 
the unſuſpecting temper of his friend, 
— would have truſted him with his 
ife. | 
When old age comes on, and re- 
pentance calls him to look back upon 
this black account, and ſtate it over 
again with his conſcience — CoNn- 
SCIENCE looks into the STATUTES 
AT LARGE — finds no expreſs law 
broken by what he has done— per- 
. ceives no penalty or forfeiture of goods 
and chattels incurred ſees no ſcourge 
waving over his head, or priſon open- 
ing his gates upon him — What is 
there to affright his conſcience? Con- 
ſcience has got ſafely entrenched be- 
hind the letter of the law-; fits there 
invulnerable, fortified with Taſes and 
Reports ſo ſtrongly on all fides — 
that it is not preaching can diſpoſſeſs 
it of it's hold. 
Here Corporal Trim and my Uncle 
Toby exchanged looks with each other. 
4 . 2 BIN Aye, 
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— Aye, aye, Trim!* quoth my Uncle 


© healed up by abſolution. 


Toby, ſhaking his head— theſe are 
© but ſorry fortifications, Trim. — O! 
very poor work, anſwered Trim, to 
* what your honour and I make of it. 
The character of this laſt man, {aid 
Doctor Slop, interrupting Trim, * 1s 
© more deteſtable than all the reſt-and 
© ſeems to have been taken from ſome 
« pettifogging lawyer amongſt you.— 
Amongſt us, a man's conſcience could 
not poſſibly continue ſo long blinded ; 
three times in a year, at leaſt, he 
© muſt go to confeſſion.' —* Will that 
© reſtore it to ſight ?* quoth my Uncle 
Toby.— Go en, Trim, quoth my fa- 
ther, © or Obadiah will have got back 
© before thou haſt got to the end of thy 
< ſermon.*—* Tis a very ſhort one,” 
replied Trim. © I wiſh it was longer,” 
quoth my Uncle Toby, for I like it 
„ hugely.'—Trim went on.] 

A fourth man ſhall want even this 
© refuge—ſhall break through all this 
ceremony of {low chicane—ſcorns the 
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« doubtful workings of ſecret plots and 


© cantious trains to bring about his pur- 
© pole—Sce the bare-faced villain, how 
6 bh cheats, lyes, perjures, robs, mur- 
« ders—Horrid !- But indeed much bet- 
ter was not to be expected, in the pre- 
« ſent caſe—the poor man was in the 
© dark !—his prieſt had got the keeping 
© of his conſcience—and all he would 
© let him know of it was, that he muſt 
© believe in the pope—go to mats—cro{s 
* himſelf—tel] his beads—be a good 
F catholick—and that this, in all con- 
© tcience, was enough to carry him to 
Heaven. What—if he perjures 
« Why—he had a mental reſervation 
« in it. But if he is fo wicked and 
abandoned a wretch as you repreſent 
© him—if he robs—if he ſtabs will not 
© conſcience, on every ſuch act, receive 
ma wound itſelf? Aye — but the 
s man has carried it to confeſſion— tlie 
ound digeſts there, and will do well 
enough, and in a ſhort time be quite 
O Popery! 
< what haſt thou to anſwer for ?—when, 
© not content with the too many natural 
© and fatal ways, through which the 
* heart of man is every day thus treache- 
« rous to itſelf above all things—thou 
« hait wilfully ſet open this wide gate of 
© gecelt before the face of this unwary tra- 
« veller, too apt, God knows! to go ottray 
of himſelf; and confidently ipcik j:cace 


to hunſelf, when there is no peace, 
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© Of this the common inſtances which 


I have drawn out of life, are too no- 
torious to require much evidence. If 
ary man doubts the reality of them, 
or thinks it impoſſible for a man to be 
ſuch a bubble to himſelf—T muſt re. 
fer him a moment to his own reflec. 
tions, and will then venture to truſt 
my appeal with his own heart. 
Let him conſider in how different a 
egree of deteſtation, numbers of 
wicked actions ſtand there, though 
equally bad and vicious in their own 
natures—he will ſoon find, that ſuch 
of them as ſtrong inclination and 
cultom have prompted him to commit, 
are generally drelfed out and painted 
with all the falſe beauties which a 
ſoft and flattering hand can give them 
—and that the others,' to which he 
feels no propenſity, appear at once 
naked and deformed, ſurrounded with 
all the true circumſtances of folly and 
diſhonour. a 
When David e e Saul ſleep- 
ing in the cave, and cut off the ſkirt 
of his robe we read his heart ſmote 
him for what he had done but in the 
matter of Uriah, where a faithful and 
allant ſervant, whom he ought to 
have loved and honoured, fell to make 
way for his luſt—where conſcience 
had ſo much greater reaſon to take 
the alarm—his heart ſmote him not. 
A whole year had almoſt paſſed from 
the firſt commiſſion of that crime, to 
the time Nathan was ſent to reprove 


him; and we read not once of the leaſt 


ſorrow or compun&tion of heart which 
he teſtified, during all that time, for 
what he had done. 

Thus conſcience, this once able 
monitor—placed on high as a judge 
within us, and intended by our Maker 
as a 0 and equitable one too 
an unhappy train of cauſes and im- 
pediments, takes often ſuch imper- 
te& cognizance of what paſſes—does 
it's office ſo negligently—ſometimes 
ſo corruptly—that it is not to be truſt- 
ed alone; and therefore we find there 
is a neceſſity, an abſolute neceſſity, of 
joining another principle with it, to 
aid, if not govern, it's getermina- 
tions. 6 
so that if you would form a jult 
judgment of what is of infinite im- 
yortance to you not to be mifled in 
namely, in what degree of real merit 


you ſtand, either as an honeſt man, àn 
| « ule 
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t uſefu! citizen, a faithful ſubject to your 
& king, or a good ſervant to your God, 
« call in religion and morality. 
Look, what is written in the law of 
© God How readeſt thou ?—Conſult 
« calm reaſon, and the unchangeable 
obligations of juſtice and truth what 
« ſay they? 

© Let CONSCIENCE determine the 
© matter upon theſe reports - and then if 
© thy heart condemns thee not, which 
is the caſe the apoſtle ſuppoſes—the 
« rule will be infal ible— Fire Doctor 
« $lop fell aſleep.J thou wilt have con- 
« fidence towards God — that is, have 
« juſt grounds to believe the judgment 
« thou haſt paſt pon thyſelf, 1s the 
« judgment of God; and nothing elſe 
but an anticipation of that righteous 
© ſentence which will be pronounced 
upon thee hereafter by that Being to 


* whom thou art finally to give an ac- 


count of thy actions. 

« Bleſſed is the man, indeed, then, as 
the author of the book of Eccleſiaſti- 
cus expreſſes it, avho is not pricked 
« ewith the multitude of his fins : Bleſſed 
© is the man whoſe heart hath not con- 
© demned him; whether he be rich or 
© whether he be poor, if be have a good 
heart, (a heart thus guided and in- 
formed) he ſhall at all times rejoice 
© in a chearful countenance; his mind 
Hall tell him more than ſeven watch- 
nen that fit above y_ a tower on 
high. A tower has no ſtrength," 
quoth my Uncle Toby, * unleſs 'tis 
* flanked,” In the darkeſt doubts 
* it ſhall conduct him ſafer than a thou- 
* ſand caſuiſts, and give the ſtate he 
* lives in a better ſecurity for his beha- 
* viour than all the clauſes and reſtric- 
tions put together, which law-makers 
* are forced to multiply: — Forced, I 
* ſay, as things ſtand; human laws not 
* being a matter of original choice, but 
* of pure neceſſity, brought in to fence 
* againſt the miſchievous effects of thoſe 
* conſciences which are no law unto 
* themſelves; well intending, by the 
many proviſions made — that in all 
* ſuch corrupt and miſguided caſes, 
* where principles and the checks of 
* conſcience will not make us upright— 
* to ſupply their force—and, by the ter- 
g = of gaols and halters, oblige us to 

it,” 

[© I fee plainly,” ſaid my father, © that 
this ſermon has been compoſed to be 


* preached at the Temple — er at ſome 
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© Aﬀize.T like the reaſonin am 
* ſorry that Doctor Slop has fallen aſleep 
© before the time of his conviction for 
c it is now clear, that the parſon, as I 
© thought at firſt, never inſulted St, 
© Paul in the leaſt=—nor has there been, 
© brother, the leaſt difference between 
© them.'— A great matter, if they had 
* differed!” replied my Uncle Toby: 


© the beſt friends in the world may dif- 


© fer ſometimes.'—— True, brother To- 
© by,” quoth my father, ſhaking hands 
with him—* we'll fill our pipes, bro- 
ther, and then Trim ſhall go on. 

Well hat doſt thou think of it? 
ſaid my father; ſpeaking to Corporal 
Trim, as hereached his tobacco-box. 

© I think,“ anſwered the corporal, 
© that the ſeven watchmen upon the 
© tower—who, I ſuppoſe, are all cen- 
© tine]s there, are more, an' pleafe your 
© honour, than were ie Drs to 
© go on at that rate, would harraſs a re- 
« giment all td pieces, which a com- 
* manding officer, who loves his men, 
© will never do, if he can help it be- 
© cauſe two centinels, added the cor- 
poral, are as good as twenty.--I have 
been a commanding officer myſelf in 
© the Corps de Garde a hundred times,* 
continued Trim, rifing an inch higher 
in his figure as he ſpoke—* and all the 
© time I had the honour to ſerve his 
© Majeſty wing William, in relieving 


© the moſt conſiderable poſts, I never 


© left more than two in my life. Ve- 
© ry right Trim, quoth my Uncle To- 
by — but you do not conſider, Trim, 
© that the towers, in Solomon's days; 
« were not ſuch things as our baſtions, 
© flanked and defended by other works 
this, Trim, was an invention ſince 
Solomon's death; nor had they horn» 
works, or ravelins before the curtin, in 
his time—or ſuch a foſsẽ as we make 
with a cuvette in the middle of it, 
and with covered ways and counter- 
© ſcarps palliſadoed along it, to guard a- 
« gainſt a coup de main: So that the ſe- 
© yen men upon the tower were a party, 
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© I d#* ſay, from the Corps de Garde, 


© ſet there, not only to look out, but to 
© defend it. They could be no more, 


© an' pleaſe your honour, than a Cor- 


© poral's Guard. My father ſmiled 
inwardly — but not outwardly — the 
ſubjet being rather too ſerious, cone 
ſidering what had happened, to make a 
jeſt of. — So putting his pipe into his 
mouth, which he had juſt. lighted—he 
I contented 
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contented himſelf with ordering Trim 


to read on. He read on as follows.] 
To have the fear of God before our 
eyes; and, in our mutual dealings with 
each other, to govern our actions by 
© the eternal meaſures of right and 
« wrong.—The firſt of theſe will com- 
« prehend the duties of rehigiun—the ſe- 
« cond, thoſe of morality—which are ſo 
« infeparably connected together, that 
© you cannot divide theſe two' tables, 
© even in imagination, (though the at- 
© tempt is often made in practice) with- 
© out breaking and mutually deſtroying 
£ them both. 
I ſaid, the attempt is often made; 
and ſo it is there being nothing more 
common, than to ſee a man who has 
no ſenſe at all of religion, and indeed 
has ſo much honeſty as to pretend to 
none, who would take it as the bittereſt 
affront, ſhould you hint at a ſuſpicion 
of his moral charater—or in, agine 
he was not conſcientiouſly juſt and 
ſcrupulous to the uttermoſt mite. 
© When there is ſome appearance, 
that it is ſo—though one is unwillin 
even to ſuſpe& the appearance of ſo 
amiable a virtue as moral honeſty, yet 
were we to look into the grounds of 
it, in the preſent caſe, J am perſuaded 
we ſhould find little reaſon to envy 
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© ſuch a one the honour of his motive. 


© Let him declaim as pompouſly as 
© he chuſes upon the ſubject, it will be 
found to reſt upon no better ſounda- 
« tion, than either his intereſt, his pride, 
© his eaſe, or ſome ſuch little and change- 
able paſſion as will give us but {mall 
6 . eee upon his actions in matters 
« of great ſtreſs. 

I will illuſtrate this by an example. 

© I know the banker I deal with, 
Dor the phyſician I uſually call in—' 
[© There is no need,” cried Poctor Slop, 
(waking) * to call in any phyſician in 
© this caſe to be neither of them men 
of much religion: I hear them make 
a jeſt of it every day, and treat all it's 
ſanctions with ſo much ſcorn, as to 
put the matter paſt doubt. Well— 
notwithſtanding this, I put my for- 
tune into the hands of the one — 
and, what ts dearer ftill to me, I 
truſt my life to the honeſt Kkill of the 
© other. 

© Now let me examine what is my 
© realon for this great confidence. 


« Why, in the firſt place, 1 believe 
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© there is no probability that either of 
© them will employ the power I put into 
© their hands to my diſadyantage—[] 
« conſider that honeſty ſerves the pur- 
poſes of this life—TI know their ſuc. 
ceſs in the world depends upon the 
fairneſs of their characters.—In a 
word, I am perſuaded that they can. 
not hurt me without hurting them. 
ſelves more. 
© But put it otherwiſe ; namely, that 
intereſt lay, for once, on the other 
ſide—that a caſe ſhould happen, 
wherein the one, without ftain to his 
reputation, could ſecrete my fortune, 
and leave me naked in the world or 
that the other could ſend me out of it, 
and enjoy an eſtate by my death, with- 
out diſhonour to himſelf or his art 
in this caſe what hold have I of either 
of them ?——Religion, the ſtrongeſt 
of all motives, is out of the queſtion; 
—intereſt, the next moſt 
motive in the world, is ſtrongly a- 
inſt me—what have I left to caſt 

into the oppoſite ſcale to balance this 
temptation ? Alas! I have no- 
thing—nothing but what 1s lighter 
than a bubble—I muſt lay at the 
mercy of HONOUR or ſome ſuch ca- 
e principle Strait ſecurity 

or two of my moſt valuable bleſſings, 
—my property, and my life! 

As, therefore, we can have no de- 
233 upon morality without re- 
igion—ſo, on the other hand, there 
is nothing better to be expected from 
religion without morality — never- 
theleſs, tis no prodigy to ſee a man, 
whoſe real moral character ſtands = 
low, who yet entertains the high 
notion of himſelf, in the light of a 
religious man. 

c He ſhall not only be covetous, re- 
vengeful, implacable—but even want: 
ing in points of common honeſty; yet, 
inaſmuch as he talks aloud againſt the 
infidelity of the is zealous for 
ſome points of en twice 
a- day to church —attends the ſacra - 
ments and amuſes himſelf with a few 
inſtrumental parts of religion | 
cheat his conſcience into a judgment; 
that for this he is a religious man, 
© and has diſcharged truly his duty to 
© God: and you will find that ſuch a 
© man, through force of this deluſiom 
« generally looks down with ſpiritual 
« pride upon every other man w , — 
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© haps, ten times more moral honeſty 
« than himſelf. | 

« This, likeawiſe, is a = evil under the 
© ſun; and, I believe, there is no one miſ- 
«taken principle, which, for it's time, 
© has wrought more ſerious miſchiefs.— 
For a general proof of this—examine 
« the hiſtory of the Romiſh church 
[* Well, what can you make of that?” 
cried Doctor Slop.]J—* ſee what ſcenes 
« of cruelty, murder, rapine, bluod- 
© ſhed— [ They may thank their 
© own obſtinacy!* cried Doctor Slop.— 
© have all been ſanctified by a religion 
not ſtrictly governed by morality. 

© In how many kingdoms of the 
world [ Here Trim kept waving 
his right-hand from the ſermon to the 
extent of his arm, returning it back- 


wards and forwards to the concluſion of 


the paragraph. ] 

In how many kingdoms of the 
world has the cruſading ſword of this 
* miſguided faint-errant ſpared neither 
© age or merit, or {ex or condition? 
© and, as he fought under the banners 
« of a religion which ſet him looſe from 
* juſtice and humanity, he ſhewed none; 
« mercileſsly angie upon both—heard 
neither the cries of the unfortunate, 
gor pe their diſtreſles.' 

[4 I have been in many a battle, an” 
« pleaſe your honour !* quoth Trim, 
lighing, © but never in ſo melancholy a 
* one as this I would not have drawn 
* a trigger in it againſt theſe poor ſouls 
© —to have been made a general officer! 
— Why? what do you underſtand of 
* the affair? ſaid Doctor Slop, looking 
towards Trim, with ſomething more 
of contempt than the corporal's honelt 
heart deſerved. What do you know, 
© friend, about this battle you talk of? 
I know, replied Trim, that I 
* never refuſed quarter in my life to any 
© man who cried out for it—but to a 
* woman or a child,* continued Trim, 
before I would level my muſket at 
them, I woyld loſe my life a thouſand- 
times! Here's a crown for thee, 
* Trim, to drink with Obadiah to- 
night?“ quoth my Uncle Toby: and 
* Ill give Obadiah another too. God 
bleſs your hongur !* replied Trim 
* I had rather theſe poor women and 
* children had it. Thou art an ho- 
© neſt fellow,” quoth my Uncle Toby. 
My father nodded his head—as 
much as to ſay and ſo he is. 
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© leſs affectation of piety—though, per- 


© But, pr'ythee, Trim, ſaid my fa- 
ther, make an end—for Iſee thou haſt 
© but a leaf or two left. 
Corporal Trim read on.] : 
© It the teſtimony of paſt centuries in 
this matter is not falliciertb—contler 
at this inſtant, how 'the votaries of _ 
- that religion are every day thinking 
to do ſervice and honour to God, by 
actions which are a diſhonour and 
ſcandal to themſelves. | 
To be convinced of this, go with 
© me for a moment into the priſons of 
© the Inquiſition.” bs God help my 
© poor brother Tom J Behold 
is Religion, with Mercy and Juſtice 
© chained down under her feet—there 
« ſitting ghaſtly upon a black tribunal, 
© propped up with racks and inſtru- 
© ments of torment. Hark !—hark ! 
© what a piteous groan! Here 
Trim's face turned as =_ as aſhes.] 
———* See the melancholy wretch who 
© uttered it, [Here the tears began 
to trickle down.] « jult brought 
© forth to undergo the anguiſh of a 
© mock trial, and endure the utmoſt 
a you that a ſtudied ſyſtem of cruelty 
© has been able to invent. [“ D—n 
© them all!* quoth Trim, his colour re- 
turning into his face as red as blood. } 
—+* Behold this helpleſs victim deliver- 
© ed up to his tormentors—his body 


© fo waſted with ſorrow and confine- 


« ment—" [“ Oh, 'tis my brother l' 
cried poor Trim in a moſt paſſionate 
exclamation, dropping the ſermon upon 
the ground, and clapping his hands to- 


* I fear 'tis poor Tom! My 


ther's and my Uncle Toby's heart 

rned with ſympathy for the poor fel- 
ow's diſtreſs; even Slop himſelf ac. 
knowledged pity for him.—“ Why, 
Trim,“ ſaid my father, © this is not 
© a hiſtory—'tis a ſermon thou art 
reading: pr'ythee begin the ſentence 
again. J— Behold this helpleſs vic- 
© tim delivered up to his tormentors 
* 
« 
6 


his body ſo waſted with ſorrow and 

confinement, you will ſee every nerve 

and muſcle as it ſuffers. 

© Obſerve the laſt movement of that 
© horrid engine !'—[* I would rather face 
© a cannon,” quoth Trim, ſtamping. 
© Sce what convulſions it has thrown 
© him into! - Conſider the nature of the 
© poſture in which he now lies ſtretched; * 
6 —what exquiſite torture he endures 
© by it! [“ I hope 'tis not in Portu- 
6 gal.” Ji It is all nature can bear! 

12 Good 
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© Good God! fee how it keeps his 
© weary ſou] hanging upon his tremb- 
© ling lips! -[“ I would not read an- 
© other line of it, quoth Trim, for 
© all the world—I fear, an' pleaſe your 
* honours, all this is in Portugal, where 
* my poor brother Tom 1s.'—* I tell 
© thee, Trim, again,“ quoth my fa- 
ther, it is not an hiſtorical account 
© it is a deſcription,'—* It is only a 
© deſcription, honeſt man, quoth Slop; 
© there's not a word of truth in it. 
© That's another ſtory,” replied my fa- 
ther. However, as Trim reads it with 
© ſo much concern tis cruelty to force 
him to go on with it. Give me hold 
© of the ſermon, Trim—I'll finiſh it 
© for thee, and thou mayeſt go.—“ 1 
© muſt ſtay and hear it too!' replied 
Trim, if your honour will allow me; 
< —though I would not read it myſelf 
c for a colonel's pay,'—4 Poor Trim!' 
quoth my Uncle Toby.—My father 
went on.] 

Conſider the nature of the po- 
© ſture in which he now lies ſtretched 
© what exquiſite torture he endures by 
© it! is all nature can bear Good 
© God! ſee how it keeps his weary 
© ſoul hanging upon his trembling lips, 
© willing to take it's leave—but not 
© ſuffered to depart l- Behold the un- 
© happy wretch led back to his cell! — 


Then, thank God, however, quoth 


rim, 5 they have not killed him.] 
dee him dragged out of it again to 
meet the flames, and the inſults in his 
© laſt agonies, which this principle 
< this principle, that there can be reli. 
gion without mercy—has prepared for 
him. -[ Then, thank God-—he 
© 18 dead! quoth Trim; he is out of 
© his pain—and they have done their 
© worſt at him!—O, Sirs !"" Hold 
< your peace, 'Trim,* ſaid my father, 

oing on with the fermon, leſt Trim 
Moufe incenſe Doctor Slop—* we ſhall 
never have done at this rate.] 

« The ſureſt way to try the merit of 
© any diſputed notion, is to trace down 
© the conſequences ſuch a notion has 


produced, and compare them with the 


« ſpirit of Chriſtianity tis the ſhort 
and deciſive rule which our Saviour 
* hath left us, for theſe and ſuch like 
* caies, and it is worth a thouſand ar- 


9 ee their fruits ye hall 
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ow them. 
© I will add no farther to the length 
* of this ſermon, than by two or three 


© ſhort and independent rules deducible 


© from it. 


« Firſt, Whenever a man talks loudly | 


againſt religion, always ſuſpect that 
it is not his reaſon, but his paſſions 
which have got the better of his 
CREED. A bad life, and a 
belief, are diſagreeable and trouble. 
ſome neighbours; and where they ſe- 
parate, depend upon it, 'tis for no 
other cauſe but quietneſs ſake, 

© Secondly, When a man, thus re- 
preſented, tells you in any particular 
inſtance—that ſucha thing goes againſt 
his conſcience — always believe he 
means exactly the ſame thing, as 
when he tells you ſuch a thing goes 
againſt his ſtomach—a preſent want 
of appetite being generally the true 
cauſe of both. In a word—truſt that 
man in nothing, who has not a cox. 
SCIENCE in every thing. 

And, in your own caſe, remember 
this plain diſtinction—a miſtake in 
which has rumed thouſands - that your 
conſcience is not a law. no; God 
and reaſon made the law, and have 
placed conſcience within you to de- 
© termine—not, like an Aſiatick cadi, 
according to the ebbs and flows of 
© his own paſſions—but like a Britiſh 
« judge, in this land of liberty and good 
© ſenſe, who makes no new law, but 
« faithfully declares that law which he 
© knows already written, 
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© Thou haſt read the ſermon extreme 


© ly well, Trim,“ quoth my father, 


© If he had ſpared his comments, re- 
plied Doctor Slop——* he would have 
read it much better. I ſhould have 
read it ten times better, Sir, anſwer- 
ed Trim, but that my heart was fo 
full. — That was the very reaſon, 
* Trim,” replied my father, which has 
© made thee read the ſermon as well as 
thou haſt done—and if the clergy of 
© our chureh,* continued my father, ad- 
dreſſing himlelf to Doctor Slop, would 
take part in what they deliver as deep- 
ly as this poor fellow has done—48 
their compoſitions are fine [I de- 
ny it!” quoth Doctor Slop.I— I 
© maintain it that the eloquence of our 
« pulpits, with ſuch ſubjects to inflame 
© 1t, would be a model for the 

© world, — But, alas! continued my 


f athery | 
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father, and J own it, Sir, with ſor- 
« row, that, like French politicians in 
« this reſpect, what they gain in the 
cabinet they loſe in the field. 
NJ were a pity,” quoth my uncle, that 
© this ſhovid be loſt. J like the ſer- 
© mon woll, replied my father—* tis 
© qramatick——and there is ſomething in 
© that way of writing, when ikiltully 
© managed, which catches the atten- 
tion. We preach much in that way 
« with us,” 1aid Doctor Slop.—“ I know 
© that very well, ſaid my father—but 
in a tone and manner which diſguſted 
Doctor Slop, full as much as his aſſent, 
ſimply, could have picaſed him. But 
n this, added Doctor Slop, a little 
piqued— our ſermons have greatly the 
advantage, that we never introduce 
any character into them below a pa- 
# tri-rcl1 or a patriarch's wife, or a 
nmattyr or a ſaint.— There are ſome 
© very bad characters in this, however, 
ſaid my father, and J do not think the 
« ſermon a jot the worſe for em. But 
„ pray,' quoth my Uncle Toby— 
© who's can this be ?—How could it 
get into my Stevinus?' —* A. man 
© muſt be as great a conjuror as Stevi- 
© nus,” ſaid my father, to reſolve the 
© lecond queſtion :—the firſt, I think, is 
not ſo difficult—for, unleſs my judg- 
ment greatly deceives me — I know 
* the author; for tis wrote, certainly, 
by the parſon of the pariſh.” 

The ſimilitude of the ſtyle and man- 
ner of it, with thoſe my father con- 
ſtantly had heard nova: Ge in his pariſh- 
church, was the ground of his conjec- 
ture—proving it as ſtrongly, as an ar- 
gument à priori could prove ſuch a 
thing to a philoſophick mind, that it 
was Yorick's, and no one's elſe, It was 
proved to be ſo a paſteriori, the day 
after, when Yorick ſent a ſervant to 
my Uncle Toby's houſe to enquire 
after it. 

It ſeems that Yorick, who was in- 
quiſitive after all kinds of knowledge, 
had borrowed Stevinus of my Uncle 
Toby, and had carefully popped his 


ſermon, as ſoon as he had made it, 


into the middle of Stevinus; and by an 


act of forgetfulneſs, to which he was 
ever ſubject, he had ſent Stevinus home, 
and his ſermon to keep him company. 
ill-fated fermon ! thou waſt loft, af- 
ter this recovery of thee, a ſecond time ! 
 —dropped through an unſuſpected fiſ- 
dure in thy maſter's pocket, down into 
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a treacherous and a tattered lining 
deep into the dirt by the left hind-foot 
of his Roſinante, inhumanly ſtepping 
upon thee as thou falled'ſt— buried ten 
days in the mire—raiſed up out of it by 
a beggar—ſold for a halfpenny to a pa- 
riſh-clerk—transferred to his parſon 
loſt for ever to thy own, the, remainder 
of his days—nor reſtored to his reliileſs 
MANES till this very moment, that I 
tell the world the tory. 

Can the reader believe, that this ſer- 
mon of Yorick's was preached at an 
aſſize, in the cathedral of York, before 
a thouſand witneſſes, ready to give oath 
of it, by a certain prebendary of that 
church, and actually printed by him 
when he had done—and within ſo ſhort 
a ſpace as two years and three months 
after Yorick's death ? Yorick, in- 
deed, was never better ſerved in his life; 
—but it was a little hard to mal-treat 
him after, and plunder him after he was 
laid in his grave. | 

However, as the gentleman who did 
it was in perfect charity with Yorick— 
and, in conſcious jultice, printed but a 
few copies to give away—and, that I 
am told he could moreover have made 
as good a one himſelf, had he thought 
fit—I declare I would not have pub- 
liſhed this anecdote to the world 
nor do I publiſh it with an intent te 
hurt his character and advancement in 
the church—I leave that to others 
but I find myſelf impelled by two rea- 
ſons, which I cannot withſtand. 5 
— The firſt is, that, in doing juſtice, I 
may give reſt to Yorick's ghoſt—which 
Ass the country- people, and ſome others, 
believe Hill abs. i 
The ſecond reaſon is, that, by laying. 
open this ſtory to the world, I gam an' 
opportunity of informing it—that in caſe 
the character. Of Parſan Yorick, and this 
ſample of his rmöns, is liked there 
are now in the poſſeſſion of the Shandy 
family, as many as will make a hand- 
ſome volume, at the world's ſer vice 
and much good may they do it. 


C HA P. XVIII. 


O * AD IA gained the two crovens 
without diſpute ; for he came in 
jingling, with all the inſtruments in the 
green baize bag we ſpoke of, flung 
acroſs his body, juſt as Corporal Trim 
went out of the room. : 
6 It 
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It is now proper, I think, quoth 
Doctor Slop, (clearing up his looks) 
© as we are in a condition to be of ſome 
© ſervice to Mrs. Shandy, to ſend up 
« ſtairs to know how ſhe goes on. 

J have ordered, anſwered my fa- 
ther, the old midwife to come down 
© to us upon the leaſt difficulty—for 
you muſt know, Doctor Slop, con- 


tinued my father, with a perplexed kind 


of a ſmile upon his countenance, that 
© by expreſs treaty, ſolemnly ratified 
© between me and my wife, you are no 
more than an auxiliary in this affair 
and not ſo much as that, unleſs the 
© lean old mother of a midwife above 
© ſtairs cannot do without you.—Wo- 
© men have their particular fancies ; 
« and in points of this nature, conti- 
nued my Kaber, © where they bear the 
6 whole burden, and ſuffer ſo much 
© acute pain for the advantage of our 
© families, and the good of the ſpe- 
< cies—they claim a right of deciding, 
© en ſouveratnes, in whole hands and 
© in what faſhion, they chuſe to under- 
6 go it.” [ | 

« 'They are in the right of it!” quoth 
my Uncle Toby. But, Sir, replied 
Doctor Slop, not taking notice of my 
Uncle Toby's opinion, but turning to 
my father—* they had better govern in 
© other points—and a father of a fami- 
« ly, wha wiſhes it's perpetuity, in my 
© opinion, had better exchange this pre- 
«© rogative with them, and give up ſome 
© other rights in lieu of it. I know 
© not,” quoth my father, anſwering a 
little too teſtily, to be quite diſpaſſionate 
in what he ſaid “ I know not, quoth 
he, what we have left to give up, in 
£ lieu of who ſhall bring our children 
into the world, unleſs that of who 
© ſhall beget them.'—* One would al- 
£ moſt give up any thing,” replied Doc- 
tor Slop—" I beg your pardon!' an- 


ſwered my Uncle Toby.—* Sir, replied 


Doctor Slop, it would aſtoniſh you to 
* know what improvements we have 
© made of late years in all branches of 
© obſtetrical knowledge, but particu- 
c Jarly in that one ſingle point of the 
£ ſafe and expeditious extraction of the 
© fztus—which has received ſuch lights, 
© that, for my part, (holding up his 
hands) I declare, I wonder how the 
< world has— I wiſh, quoth my 
Uncle Toby, + you had ſeen what pro- 
c digious armies we had in Flanders,” 


CHAP. XIX. 


I Have dropped the curtain over this 
ſcene for a minute to remind you 
of one thing—and to inform you of 
another. 

What I have to inform you, comes, 
I own, alittle out of it's due courſe 
for it ſhould have been told a hundred 
and fifty pages ago, but that I forefaw 
then *twould come in pat hereafter, and 
be of more advantage here than elſe- 
where, Writers had need look before 
them, to keep up the ſpirit and connec- 
tion of what they have in hand. 

When theſe two things are done—the 
curtain ſhall be drawn up again, and 
my Uncle Toby, my father, and Doc- 
tor Slop, ſhall go on with their diſcourſe, 
without any more interruption. 

Firſt, then, the matter which I have 
to remind you of, is this that from the 
ſpecimens of ſingularity in my father's 
notions in the point of Chriſtian- names, 
and that other point previous thereto 
you was led, I think, into an opinion, 
ow I am ſure I ſaid as much) that my 

ather was a gentleman altogether as 
odd and whimlical in fifty other opi- 
nions. In truth there was not a ſtage 
in the life of man, from the very firſt 
act of his begetting—down to the lean 
and ſlippered pantaloon in his ſecond 
childiſhneſs, but he had ſome favourite 
notion to himſelf, ſpringing out of it, 
as ſceptical, and as far out of the high- 
way of thinking, as theſe two which 
have been explained. 

——— Mr, Shandy, my father, Sir, 
would ſee nothing in the light in which 
others placed it he placed things in his 
own light ——he would weigh nothing 
in common ſcales— no; he was too re- 
fined a reſearcher, to lie open to ſo groſs 
an impoſition... To come at the exact 
© weight of things in the ſcientifick ſteel 
«© yard, the fulcrum, he would fay, 
© ſhould be almoſt inviſible, to avoid all 
friction from popular tenets; — with- 
© out this, the minutiæ of philoſophy, 
© which would always turn the balance, 
© will have no weight at all. Knowledge, 
like matter, he would affirm, was di- 
viſible in infinitum—that the grains and 
ſcruples were as much a part of it, as 
the gravitation of the whole world. In 
a word, he would ſay, error was error 
no matter where it fell - whether in a 

fraction, 
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fraction, or a pound—it was alike fatal 
to truth, and ſhe was kept down at the 
bottom of her well, as inevitably by a 
miſtake in the duſt of a butterfly's wing 
as in the diſk of the fun, the moon, 
and all the ſtars of heaven put together. 

He would often lament that it was for 
want of conſidering this. properly, and 
of applying it {kilfully to civil matters, 
as well as to ſpeculative truths, that ſo 
many things in this world were out of 
joint—that the political arch was giving 
way—and that the very foundations of 
our excellent conſtitution, in church 
and ſtate, were ſo ſapped as eſtimators 
had reported. 

© You cry out, he would ſay, we 
© are a ruined, undone people.—Why ?' 
he would aſk, making uſe of the ſorites 
or ſyllogiſm of Zeno and Chryſippus, 
without knowing it belonged to them. 
Why? why are we a ruined people? 
© —— Becauſe we are corrupted.— 
© Whence is it, dear Sir, that we are 
© corrupted ?———Becauſe we are needy ! 
© —our poverty, and not our wills, con- 


© ſent, And wherefore,” he would 


add, are we needy ? —— From the 
neglect, he would anſwer, of our 
© pence and our halfpence :—our bank- 
© notes, Sir; our guineas ;—Nay, Our 
© thillings—take care of themſelves.” 

© It is the ſame, he would ſay, 
throughout the whole circle of the 
* ſciences — the great, the eſtabliſhed 
points of them, are not to be broke 
in upon.— The laws of nature will 
defend themſelves — but error, —(he 
would add, looking earneſtly at my mo- 
ther) error, Sir, creeps in through the 
* minute holes and ſmall crevices which 
human nature leaves unguarded. 
This turn of thinking in my father, 
is what I had to remind you of — the 
point you are to be informed of, and 
which I have reſerved for this place, is 
as follows. 

Amongſt the many and excellent rea- 
ſons, with which my father bad urged 
my mother to accept of Doctor Slop's 
alliſtance preferably to that of the old 
woman — there was one of a very ſingu- 
lar nature; which, when he had done 
arguing the matter as a Chriltian, and 
came to argue it over again with her as 
2 philoſopher, he had put his whole 
ſtrength to, depending indeed upon it as 
his et- anchor. — It failed him: though 
from no defect in the argument itſelf; 
but that, do what he could, he was not 
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able for his ſoul to make her compre- 
hend the drift of it. Curſed luck l 
ſaid he to himſelf one afternoon, as he 
walked out of the room, after he had 
been ſtating it for an hour and a half to 
her, to no manner of puppoſe—* curſed 
© luck — ſaid he, biting his lip as he 
ſhut the door—* for a man to be maſter 
© of one of the fineſt chains of reaſoning 
© in nature — and have a wife at the 
< ſame time with ſuch a head - piece, that 
© he cannot hang up a ſingle inference 
© within fide of it, to ſave his ſoul from 
deſtruction l ö | 
This argument, though it was entire- 
ly loft upon my mother — had more 
weight with him, than all his other ar- 
ments joined together :—!l will there- 
ore endeavour to do it juſtice —and ſet 
it forth with all the perſpicuity I am 
maſter of. 

My father ſet out upon the ſtrength 
of theſe two following ax1oms : 

Firſt, That an ounce of a man's own 
— was worth a ton of other people's; 
and, 
Secondly, (which by the bye, was 
the ground- work of the firſt axiom 
though it comes laſt) That every man's 
wit muſt come from every man's own 
ſoul—and no other body's. | 

Now, as it was plain to my father, 
that all ſouls were by nature equal—and 
that the great difference between the moſt 


LY 


acute and the moſt obtufe underſtand- 


ing—was from no original ſharpneſs or 
bluntneſs of one thinking ſubſtance a- 
bove or below another but aroſe mere- 
ly from the lucky or unlucky organiza- 
tion of the body, in that part where the 
ſoul principally took up her reſidence 
he had made it the ſubject of his enquiry 
to find out the identical place. 

Now, from the beſt accounts he had 
been able to get of this matter, he was 
ſatisfied it could not be where Des Car- 
tes had fixed it, upon the top of the 
3 gland of the brain; which, as 

e philoſophiſed, formed a cuſhion for 
her about the ſize of a marrow-pea; 
though, to ſpeak the truth, as ſo many 
nerves did terminate all in that one 
place, —it was no bad conjecture; - and 
my father had certainly fallen with that 
great philoſopher plumb into the centre 
of the miſtake, had it not been for my 
Uncle Toby — who reſcued him out of 
it, by a ſtory he told him of a Walloon 
officer at the battle of Landen, who had 
one part of his brain ſhot away by a 

muſket- 
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muſket-ball and another part of it 
taken out after by a French ſurgeon ; 
and after all, recovered, and did his 
duty very well without it. 

If Jah, ſaid my father, reaſon- 
ing with himſelf, © is nothing but the 
<« ſeparation of the ſoul from the body 
© and if it is true that people can walk 
about and do their buſineſs without 
© braing—then certes the ſoul does not 
© inhabit there.“ Q. E. D. 

As for that certain, very thin, ſubtle, 
and very fragrant juice, which Coglio- 
nĩſſimo Borri, the great Milaneze phy- 
fician, affirms, in a letter to Bartholine, 
to have diſcovered in the cellulæ of the 
occipital parts of the cerebellum, and 
which he likewiſe affirms to be the prin- 
cipal ſeat of the reaſonable ſoul, (for, 
you mult know, in theſe latter and more 
enlightened ages, there are two ſouls in 
every man living — the one, according 
to the great Metheglingius, being called 
the Animus, the other the Anima ;)—as 
for this opinion, I ſay, of Borri—my 
father could never ſubſcribe to it by an 
means; the very idea of ſo noble, fo 
refined, fo immaterial, and ſo exalted a 
being as the Anima, or even the Animus, 
taking up her reſidence, and fitting 
dabbling, like a tad-pole, all day long, 
both ſummer and winter, in a puddle— 
or in a liquid of any kind, how thick 
or thin ſoever, he would ſay, ſhocked 
his imagination : he would ſcarce give 
the doctrine a hearing. 

What, therefore, feemed the leaſt 
able to objections of any, was, that 
the chief ſenſorium, or head- quarters of 
the toul, and to which place all intel- 
ligences were referred, and from whence 
all her mandates were iſſued -was in or 
ncar the cerebellum—or rather ſome- 
where about the medulla oblongata, 
wherein it was generally agreed by 
Dutch anatomiſts, that all the minute 
nerves from all the organs of the ſeven 
ſenſes concentered, like ſtreets and wind- 
ing alleys, into a ſquare. 

So far there was nothing ſingular in 
my father's opini n—he had the bett of 


- philoſophers, of all ages and climates, 
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to go along with him.—But here he 
took a road of his own, ſetting up ano- 
ther Shandean hypotheſis u theſe 
corner-ſtones they had laid for him 
and which ſaid hypotheſis equally ſtood 
it's ground; whether the ſubtilty and 
fineneſs of the ſoul depended upon the 
temperature and clearneſs of the ſaid 
liquor, or of the finer net-work and tex- 
ture in the cerebellum itſelf ; which 
opinion he favoured. 

He maintained, that next to the due 
care to be taken in the act of propaga- 
tion of each individual, which required 
all the thought in the world, as it laid 
the foundation of this incomprehenſible 
contexture, in which wit, memory, fan- 
cy, eloquence, and what is uſually meant 
by the name of good natural parts, do 
conſiſt - that next to this and his Chriſ- 
tian name, which were the two original 
and moſt efficacious cauſes of all that 
the third cauſe, or rather wht the logici- 


ans call the cauſa fine quã non, and with- 


out which all that was done was of no 
manner of ſignificance - was the preſer- 
vation of this delicate and ſine - ſpun web, 
from the havock which was generally 
made in it by the violent compreſſion 
and cruſh which the head was made to 
undergo, by the non ſenſical method of 
bringing us into the world by that part 
foremoſt. | 
— This requires explanation. 
My father, who dipped into all kind: 
of books, upon looking into Lithope- 


dus Senonefis de Partu difficili *, pub - 


liſhed by Adrianus Smelvgot, had found 
out, that the lax and pliable ſtate of a 
child's head in parturition, the bones of 
the cranium having no ſutures at that 
time, was ſuch—that by force of the 
woman's efforts, which, in ſtrong la- 
bour pains, was equal, upon an average, 
to the weight of four hundred and ſe- 
venty pounds avoirdupois acting perpen- 
dicularly upon it—it ſo happened, that 
in forty - nine inſtances out of fifty, the 
ſaid head was compreſſed and moulded 
into the ſnape of an oblong conical piece 
of dough, ſuch as a paſtry- cook gene · 
rally rolls up in order to make a pye of. 


*The author is here twice miſtaken - for LirEopedus ſhould be wrote thus, Lithe- 
Sei; Senoreris Tron. The ſecond miſtake is, that this Lithopædus is not an author, 
but © drawing of 1 petrified child. The account of this, publiſhed by Alboſius, 1580, 
may e een at the end of Cordæus's works in Spachius. Mr. Triſtram Shandy has 


been dd inc this error, either from ſeeing Lithopædus's name of late in a catalogue of 
„or by miſtaking Lithopæ dus for Trinecavellius from 
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© Good God !' cried my father, © what 
© havock and deſtruction muſt this make 
© in the infinitely fine and tender tex- 
ture of the cerebellum !—Or if there 
is ſuch a juice as Borri pretends—is it 
© not enough to make the cleareſt li- 
quid in the world both ſeculent and 
© mothery ?” 

But how great was his apprehenſion, 
when he farther underſtood, that this 
force acting upon the very vertex of the 
head, not only injured the brain itſelf or 
cerebrum but that it neceſſarily ſqueez- 
ed and propelled the cerebrum towards 
the cerebellum, which was the imme- 
diate feat of the underſtanding.— An- 
gels and miniſters of grace Fefend us!” 
cried my father—* can any foul with- 
« ſtand this ſhock ?=No wonder the 
intellectual web is ſo rent and tattered 
© as we ſee it; and that ſo many of our 
© belt heads are no better than a puzzled 
© ſkein of filk—all perplexity—all con- 


«© fuſion within-ſide.” 


But when my father read on, and 
was let into the ſecret, that when a child 
was turned topſy-turvy, which was eaſy 
for an operator to do, and was extracted 
by the feet—that inſtead of the cere- 
brum being propelled towards the cere- 
bellum, the cerebellum, on the contra- 
ry, was propelled fimply towards the 
cerebrum, where it could do no manner 
of hurt By heavens !* cried he, the 
world is in a conſpiracy to drive out 
what little wit God has given us 
* and the profeſſors of the obſtetrick 
© art are liſted into the ſame conſpira- 
cy. - What is it to me which end of 
my ſon comes foremoſt into the world, 
* provided all goes right after, and his 
* cerebellum eſcapes uncruſhed ?” 

It is the nature of an hypotheſis, when 
once a man has conceived it, that it 
aſſimilates every thing to itſelf, as pro- 
per nouriſhment; and, from the firſt 
moment of your begetting it, it gene- 
rally grows the ſtronger by every thing 
you ſce, hear, read, or underſtand. — 
This is of great uſe. 

When my father was gone with this 
about a month, there was ſcarce a 
phænomenon, of ſtupidity or of genius, 
which he could not readily ſolve - — 
it accounted for the eldeſt ſon. being the 
greateſt blockhead in the family.— 
Poor devil! he would ſay—* he made 
* way for the capacity of his younger 
brothers. It unriddled the obſerva- 
uons of drivellers and monſtrous heads 


—ſhewing, à priori, it could not be 
otherwiſe—unleſs **** I don't know 
what. It wonderfully explained and 


accounted for the acumen of the Aſia- 


tick genius, and that ſprightlier turn, 
and a more penetrating intuition of 


minds, in warmer climates; not from 
the looſe and common- place ſolution of 


a clearer ſky, and a more perpetual ſun- 
ſhine, &c.—which, for aught he knew, 
might as well rarify and dilute the fa- 
culties of the ſoul into nothing, by one 
extreme—as they are condenſed in cold- 
er climates, by the other but he 
traced the affair up to it's ſpring- head 
ſhewed that, in warmer chmates nature 
had laid a lighter tax upon the faireſt 
part of the creation—their pleaſures 
more—the neceſſity of their pains leſy— 
inſomuch that the preſſure and reſiſt- 
ance upon the vertex was ſo ſlight, that 
the whole organization of the cerebellum 
was preſerved nay, he did not be- 


lieve, in natural births, that ſo much 


as a ſingle thread of the net-work was 

broke or diſplaced—ſo that the foul 

might juſt act as ſhe liked. | 
When my father had got fo far 


what a blaze of _ did the accounts 


of the Cæſarean {efion, and of the 
towering geniuſes who had come ſafe 
into the world by it, caſt upon this hy- 
potheſis? Here you ſee,” he would 
ſay, there was no injury done to the 
© ſenforium—no preſſure of the head 
© againſt the pelvis—no propulſion of 
© the cerebrum towards the cerebellum, 
© either by the os pubis on this fide, or 
© the os coxcygis on that—and pray, 
© what were the happy conſequences ?— 
Why, Sir, your Julius Cæſar, who 
© gave the operation a name—and your 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, who was born 
© ſo before ever the operation had a 
© name—your Scipio Africanus—your 
« Manlius Torquatus—ovur Edward the 
Sixth; who, had he lived, would have 
«© done the ſame honour to the hypothe- 
© ſis—theſe, and many more who figur- 


- © ed high in the annals of fame—al] 


© came /ide-ways, Sir, into the world.” 
The inciſion of the abdomen and 
uterus ran for ſix weeks together in my 
father's head—He had read, and was 
ſatisfied, that wounds in the epigaſtri- 
um, and thoſe in the matrix, were not 
mortal—ſo that the belly of the mother 
might be opened extremely well to give 
a paſſage to the child, He mentioned 
the thing one atternoon to my mother 
R merely 
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merely as a matter of fact —but ſeeing 
her turn as pale as aſhes at the very 
mention of it—as much as the operation 
flattered his hopes, he thought it as well 
to ſay no more of it—contenting himſelf 
with admiring—what he thought was to 
no purpoſe to propoſe, 
his was my father Mr. Shandy's 
hypotheſis; concerning which I have 
_ to add, that my brother Bobby 
did as great honour to it (whatever he 
did to the family) as any one of the 
eat heroes we have been ſpeaking of : 
For happening not only to be chriſtened, 
as I told you, but to be born too, when 
my father was at Epſom—being more- 
over my mother's firſt child coming 
into the world with his head foremoſt— 
and turning out afterwards a lad of 
wonderful flow parts—my father ſpelt 
all theſe together in his opinion—and, 
as he had failed at one end, he was de- 
termined to try the other. 

This was not to be expected from one 
of the ſiſterhood, who are not eaſily to be 
put out of their way—and was therefore 
one of my father's great reaſons in fa- 
your of a man of ſcience, whom he 
could better dea] with, 

Of all men in the world, Doctor 
Slop was the fitteſt for my father's pur- 
pole—for though his new invented for- 

was the armour he had proved, and 
— * he maintained to be the ſafeſt in- 
ſtrument of deliverance yet, it ſeems, 
he had ſcattered a word or two in his 
book, in favour of the very thing which 
ran. in my father's fancy—though not 
with a view to the ſoul's good in ex- 
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tracting by the feet, as was my father's 
— for reaſons merely obſtetii · 
cal. 

This accounts for the coalition be- 
twixt my father and Doctor Slop, in the 
enſuing diſcourſe, which went a little 
hard againſt my Uncle Toby.—In what 
manner a plain man, with nothing buy 
common ſenſe, could bear up againſt 
two ſuch allies in ſcience—is hard to 
conceive.Vou may conjetture upon 
it, if you pleaſe—and whilſt your ima- 
gination is in motion, 2 may encou- 
rage it to go on, and diſcover by what 
cauſes and effects in nature it could come 
to paſs, that my Uncle Toby got his 
modeſty by the wound he received upon 
his groin. Vou may raiſe a ſyſtem to 
account for the loſs of my noſe by mar- 
riage · articles - and ſhew the world how 
it could happen, that I ſhould have the 
misfortune to be called TRIS RAM, in 
oppoſition to my father's hypotheſis, 
and the wiſh of the whole family, god - 
fathers and god-mothers not * 
— Theſe, with fifty other points left 
unravelled, you may endeavour to ſolve 
if you have time but I tell you be- 
fore- hand it will be in vain for not the 
Sage Alquiſe, the magician in Don Be. 
lianis of Greece, nor the no leſs famous 
Urganda, the ſorcereſs his wife, (were 
they alive) could pretend to come with · 
in a league of the truth. | 

The reader will be content to wait for 
a full explanation of theſe matters till 
the next year—when a ſeries of things 
will be laid open which he little ex- 
pects. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD, 


CHAP.- I. 

WE Wiſh, Doctor Shop,” quoth 
I © my Uncle Toby—(re- 

=2 
9 tor Slop a ſecond time, 
„ and with a degree of more 
zeal and earneſtneſs in his 
at firſt *) I wiſh, Doctor Slop, quoth 
my Uncle Toby, you had ſeen what 
© prodigious armies we had in Flan- 
My Uncle Toby's wiſh did DoRor 
Slop a diſſervice which his heart never 
intended any man—Sir, it confounded 
into confuſion, and then to flight, he 
could not rally them again for the ſoul 

of him. 
whether for honour, for profit, or for 
love—it makes no difference in the 
cale—nothing is more dangerous, Ma- 
this unexpe&ed manner upon a man: 
the ſafeſt way in general to take off the 
force of the wiſh, is for the party wiſhed 


peating his wiſh for Doc- 

manner of wiſhing, than he had wiſhed 
ders! , 

him—and thereby putting his ideas firſt 

In all diſputes—male or female— 

dam, than a wiſh coming ſide-ways in 

at, inſtantly to get upon his legs—and 


wiſh the wiſher ſomething in return, of 


pretty near the ſame value—ſo balancing 
the account upon the ſpot, you ſtand as 
you were—nay, ſometimes gain the ad- 
vantage of the attack by it. 
This will be fully illuſtrated to the 
world in my chapter of wiſhes, 


Doctor Slop did not underſtand the 


nature of this defence—he was puzzled 


with it, and it put an entire ſtop to the 


diſpute for four minutes and a half 
five had been fatal to i my father 
ſaw the danger—the diſpute was one of 
of the moſt intereſting diſputes in the 
world—whether the child of his prayers 
and endeavours ſhould be born without 
a head or with one—he waited to the 
laſt moment to allow Doctor Slop, in 
whoſe behalf the wiſh was made, his 
right of returning it; but perceiving, I 
ſay, that he was confounded, and con- 
tinued looking with that perplexed va- 
cuity of eye, which puzzled ſouls gene- 
rally ſtare with—firſt in my Uncle 
Toby's face—then in his—then u 


then down—then eaſt—eaſt and by 


eaſt-and ſo on — coaſting it along by 
the plinth of the wainſcot till he had 
got to the oppoſite point of the com- 
paſs—and that he had actually begun 
to count the braſs nails upon the arm 
of his chair my father thought there 
was no time to be loſt with my Uncle 
"ny ſo took up the diſcourſe as fol- 
OWS. 


CHAP. I 


HAT prodigious armies 
« you had in Flanders! 

© Brother Toby, replied my father, 
taking his wig from off his head with 


* Vide page 66. 
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it, as he did, he oug 
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his right-hand, and with his left pull- 
ing out a ſtriped India handkerchief 
from his right coat - pocket, in order to 
rub his head, as he argued the point 
with my Uncle Toby 
Now in this I think my father 
was much to blame: and I will give 
you my reaſons for it. | 
Matters of no more ſeeming conſe- 

uence in themſelves than—whether eo 4 
father ſhould have taken off his wig wit 
his right-hand or with his left—have 
divided the greateſt kingdoms, and made 
the crowns of the monarchs who go- 
verned them to totter upon their heads, 
hut need I tell you, Sir, that the 
cifcumſtances with which every thing 
in this world is begirt, give every thin 
in this world it's ſize and ſhape ane 
by tightening it, or reding it, this 
way or that, make the thing N be, what 


it is——great—little—good—bad—indif- 


ferent, or not indifterent—juſt as the 


_cale happens. 


As my father's India handkerchief 
was in his right coat-pocket, he ſhould 
by no means have ſuffered his right- 
hand to have got engaged: on the con- 
trary, inſtead of 1 his wig with 

cht to have com- 
mitted that entirely to the left; and 
then, when the natural exigency my fa- 


- ther was under of rubbing his head, 


ealled out for his handkerchief, he 
would have had nothing in the world 
to have done, but to have put his 
right-hand into his right coat-pocket 
and taken it out——which he might have 
done without any violence, or the leaſt 
ungraceful twiſt in any one tendon or 
mulcle of his whole body. 

In this caſe—(unleſs, indeed, my 
father had been reſolved to make a fool 


of himſelf by holding the wig Riff in 


his leti-hand—or by making ſome non- 
ſenſcal angle or other at his elbow- 
joint, or arm-pit)—his whole attitude 
Had been eaſy — natural — unforced : 
Reynolds himſelf, as great and grace- 
fully as he paints, might have painted 
him us he fat. 

Now as my father managed this mat- 
ter—conſider what a devil of a figure 
my father made of himſelf. 

In the latter end of Queen Anne's 
reign, and in the beginning of the 


reign of King Georgs the Firit—coat- 


ockets were cut very low down in the 
2 need ſay no more—the fa- 
ther of miſcluef, had he been hammer- 


SHANDY, 


ing at it a month, eould not have con. 
trived a worſe taſhion for one in my fa- 
ther's ſituation. 


CHA P. II. 


T was not an eaſy matter, in any 
king's reign, (unleſs you were as 
lean a ſubject as myſelf) to have forced 
your hand diagonally quite acroſs your 
whole body, ſo as to gain the bottom of 
your oppoſite coat · pocket. In the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eigh- 
teen, when this happened, it was ex- 
tremely difficult; ſo that when my Un- 
cle Toby diſcovered the — 218+ 
zaggery of my father's approaches to- 
wards it, it inſtantly brought into his 
mind thoſe he had done duty in before 
the gate of St. Nicholas— the idea of 
which drew off his attention ſo entire 
from the ſubject in debate, that he ha 
got his right-hand to the bell to ring up 
rim to go and fetch his map of Na- 
mur, and his compaſles and ſeCtor along 
with it, to meaſure the returning an- 
ou of the traverſes of that attack— 
ut particularly of that one where he 
received his wound upon his groin, 
My father knit his brows ; and as he 
knit them, all the blood in his body 
ſeemed to ruſh up into his face—my 
Uncle Toby diſmounted immediately. 
I did not apprehend your Un- 
© cle Toby was o horſeback, '—— 


CHAP. IV. 


AN body and his mind, with 
the utmolt reverence to both I ſpeak 
it, are exactly like a jerkin, and a jer- 
kin's lining—rumple the one—you rum- 
ple the other. There is one certain ex- 
ception, however, in this caſe—and that 
is, when you are fo fortunate a fellow 
as to have had your jerkin made of a 
gum-taffeta, and the body-lining to it of 
a ſarcenct or thin perſian. 

Zeno, Cleanthes, Diogenes Babilo- 
nius, Dionyſius, Heracleotes, Antipater, 
Panztius, and Pofſidonius, amongſt the 
Greeks— Cato, and Varro, and Seneca, 
amongſt the Romans—Pantenus, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Montaigne, 
amongſt the Chriſtians; and a core 
and a halt of good, honeſt, unthinking, 
Shandean people, as ever lived, whole 
names I can't recollect—all N 


D 


we 4 was, 4 


on- 
fa- 
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that their jerkins were made after this 
faſhion you might have rumpled and 
crumpled, and doubled and creaſed, and 
fretted and fridged the outſide of them 
all to pieces in ſhort, you might 
have played the very devil with them, 
and at the ſame time, not one of the in- 
ſides of them would have been one but- 
ton the worſe for all you had done to 
them. 

believe in my conſcience, that mine 
is made up ſomewhat after this ſort 
for never poor jerkin has been tickled 
off at ſuch a rate as it has been theſe 
laſt nine months together—and yet I 
declare, the lining to t—as far as I am 
a judge of the matter—is not a three- 
penny piece the worſe—Pell-mell, hel- 
ter-{kelter, ding-dong, cut and thruſt, 
back-ttroke and fore-ſtroke, ſide· way 
and long-way, have they been trim- 
ming it tor me!— Had there been the 
leaſt gummineſs in my lining—by Hea- 
ven! it had all of it, long ago, been 
frayed and fretted to a thread, 

vou, Meſſieurs, the Monthly 
Reviewers !—how could you cut and 
lach my jerkin as you did ?—How did 
you know, but you would cut my lin- 
ing too? 

Heartily, and from my ſoul, to the 
roteftion of that Being who will in- 
jure none of us, do I recommend you 
and your affairs—ſo God bleſs you! 
Only, next month, if any one of you 
ſhould gnaſh his teeth, and ſtorm and 
rage at me, as ſome of you did laſt 
May—(in which I remember the wea- 
ther was very hot)—don't be exaſpe- 
rated, if I paſs it by again with good 
temper—being determined as long as I 
live or write (which in my caſe means 
the ſame thing) never to give the ho- 
neſt gentleman a worſe word or a worſe 
with than my Uncle Toby gave the fly 
which buzzed about his noſe all din-" 
ner-time—* Go, go, poor devil, quoth 
he— get thee gone !—why ſhould I 
© hurt thee? This world is ſurely wide 
© enough to hold both thee and me.” 


CHAT , 


NY man, Madam, reaſoning up- 
wards, and obſcrving the prodi- 
gious ſuffuſion of blood in my father's 
countenance—by means of which (as 
all the blood in his body ſeemed to ruſh 
up into his face, as I told you) he 


— 
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muſt have reddened, piRorically and 
ſcientifically ſpeaking, ſix whole tints 
and a half, it not a full octave above 
his natural colour any man, Ma- 
dam, but my Uncle Toby, who had 
obſerved this, together with the violent 
knitting of my father's brows, and the 
extravagant contortion of his body dur- 
ing the whole atfair—would have con- 
cluded my father in a rage; and taking 
that for granted—had he been a lover 
of ſuch kind of concord as ariſes from 
two ſuch inſtruments being put in exa& 
tune—he would inſtantly have ſcrewed 
up his to the ſame pitch—and then the 
devil and all had broke looſe the whole 
piece, Madam, mult have been played 
off like the ſixth of Aviſon Scarlatti 
en furia—like mad. Grant me pa- 
© tience !——what has con furia——con fre- 
« pito—or any other hurly-burly what- 
© ever, to do with harmony? 

Any man, I ſay, Madam, but 
Uncle Toby—the benignity of whoſe 
heart interpreted every motion of the 
body in the kindeſt ſenſe the motion 
would admit of—would have concluded 
my father angry, and blamed him too. 
My Uncle 'Toby blamed nothing but 
the taylor who cut the pocket-hole—ſo, 
fitting til] till my father had got his 
handkerchief out of it, and looking all 
the time up in his face with inexpreſſible 
good will my father at length went on 
as follows. | 


CHAP. VL 


What prodigious armies you 

& had in Flanders!“ 
* Brother Toby, quoth my father, 
© I do bclieve thee to be as honeſt a 
man, and with as good and as up- 
© right a heart as ever God created 
© nor is it thy fault, if all the children 
© which have been, may, can, ſhall, 
© will, or ought to be begotten, come 
« with their heads foremoſt into the 
© world—but, believe me, dear Toby, 
the accidents which unavoidably way- 
© lay them, not only in the article of 
© our begetting em though theſe, in 
© my opinion, are well worth conſider- 
© ing—but the dangers and difficulties 
© our children are beſet with, after they 
© are got forth into the world, are 
© enough—little need is there to expoſe 
© them to unneceſlary ones in their paſ- 
«© ſage to it I'm." Are theſe dangers," 
quoth 
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quoth my Uncle Toby, laying his hand 
upon my father's knee, and looking up 
ſeriouſly in his face for an anſwer; are 
© theſe dangers greater now o days, bro- 
© ther, than in times paſt?'—“ Brother 
Toby,“ anſwered my father, if a 
child was but fairly begot, and born 
alive, and healthy, and the mother 
did well after it—our forefathers ne- 
© ver looked farther.” My Uncle Toby 
inſtantly withdrew his hand from off 
my father's knee, reclined his bod 
ntly back in his chair, 1aiſed his 
— till he could juſt ſee the cornice of 
the room—and then directing the buc- 
cinatory muſcles along his cheeks, and 
the orbicular muſcles around his lips to 
do their duty—he whiſtled Lillabullero. 


CHAP. VII. 


vw HILST my Uncle Toby was 
whiſtling Lillabullero to my fa- 


ther Doctor Slop was ſtamping, and 


curſing, and damning at Obadiah, at a 
moſt dreadful rate—it would have done 
your heart good, and cured you, Sir, 
for ever of the vile fin of ſwearing, to 
have heard him. I am determined there- 
fore to relate the whole affair to you. 
When Doctor Slop's maid delivered 
the green baize bag, with her maſter's 


inſtruments in it, to Obadiah, ſhe very 


ſenſibly exhorted him to put his head 
and one arm through the firings, and 
ride with it flung acroſs his body: fo 
undoing the bow-knot to lengthen the 
mrings for him, without any more ado, 
ſhe * him on with it. However, 
as this, in ſome meaſure, unguarded 
the mouth of the bag, left any thing 
ſhould bolt out in galloping back at the 
peed Obadiah threatened, they con- 
ſulted to take it off again: and in the 
preat care and caution of their hearts, 
they had taken the two ſtrings and tied 
them cloſe (purſing up the mouth of the 
bag firſt) with half a dozen hard knots, 
each of which Obadiah, to make all 
ſafe, had twitched and drawn together 
with all the ſtrength of his body. 

This anſwered all that Obadiah and 
the maid intended; but was no remedy 
againſt ſome cvils which neither he cr 
ſhe foreſaw, The inſtruments, it ſcems, 
as tight as the bag was tied above, had 
ſo much room to play in it, towards the 
bottom, (the ſhape of the bag being 
conical) that Obadiah could not make 


a trot of it, but with ſuch a terrible 
jingle, what with the fire tete, forceps, 
and /qutrt, as would have been enough, 
had Hymen bcen taking a jaunt = 
way, tv have frightened him out of the 
country ; but when Obadiah accelerated 
this motion, and from a plain trot af. 
ſayed to prick his coach-horſe into a full 
gallop—by Heaven, Sir, the jingle was 


incredible! 


As Obadiah had a wife and three chil. 
dren—the turpitude of fornication, and 
the many other political ill conſequences 
of this jingling, never once entered his 
brain—he had however his objection, 
which came home to himſelt, and weigh. 
ed with him, as it has oft-times done 
with the greateſt patriots—the poor fel. 
low, Sir, was not able to hear himſelf 
wiuſtle. 


CHAP. VIII. 


S Obadiah loved wind-muſick pre- 

ferably to all the inſtrument-my- 

ſick he carried with him—he very conſi - 

derately ſet his imagination to work, to 

contrive and to invent by what means 

he ſhould put himſelf in a condition of 
enjoying it. 

In all diſtreſfes (except muſical) where 
{mall cords are wanted, nothing is ſo apt 
to enter a man's head at his hat-band 
the philoſophy of this is fo near 
the ſurface I ſcorn to enter into it. 

As Obadiah's was a mixed caſe 
mark, Sirs—T ſay, a mixed caſe—for 
it was obſtetrical—ſcriptical, ſquirtical, 

apiſtical=and as far as the coach- 

orſe was concerned in it—caball-iſtical 
—and only partly muſical — Obadiah 
made no ſcruple of availing himſelf of 
the firſt expedient which offered; fo 
taking hold of the bag and inſtruments, 
and griping them hard together with one 
hand, and with the finger and thumb of 
the other putting the end of the hat- 
band betwixt his teeth, and then ſlip- 
ping his hand down to the middle of it 
—he tied and crols-tied them all faſt 
together from ene end to the other (as 
you would cord a trunk) with ſuch a 
multiplicity of round-abouts and intn- 
cate croſs turns, with a hard knot at 
every interſcction or point where the 
ſtrings met that Doctor Slop muſt have 
had three fifths of 22 patience, at 
leaſt, to have unlooſed them. I think in 


my conſcience, that had Nature been in 
one 
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one of her nimable moods, and in humour 
for ſuch a conteſt—and ſhe and Doctor 
Slop both fairly ſtarted together—there 
is no man living who had ſeen the bag 
with all that Obadiah had done to it— 
and known likewiſe the great ſpeed the 

deſs can make when ſhe thinks pro- 
per, who would have had the leaſt doubt 
remaining in his mind—which of the 
two would have carried off the prize. 
My mother, Madam, had been deliver- 
ed ſooner than the green bag infallibly 
—at leaſt by twenty knots.— Sport of 
ſmall accidents, Triſtram Shandy ! that 
thou art, and ever will be! had that trial 
been made for thee, and it was fifty to 
one but it had—thy affairs had not been 
ſo depreſſed (at leaſt by the depreſſion 
of thy noſe)—as they have been; nor 
had the fortunes of thy houſe and the 
occaſions of making them, which have 
ſo often preſented themſelves in the 
courſe of thy life, to thee, been ſo often, 
lo vexatiouſly, ſo tamely, ſo irrecover- 
ably abandoned—as thou haſt been 
forced to leave them but tis over— 
all but the account of em, which can- 
not be given to the curious till I am got 
out into the world. 


0 H A P. IX. 


6 wits jump—for the mo- 
ment Doctor Slop caſt his eyes 
upon his bag— (which he had not done 
till the diſpute with my Uncle Toby 
about midwifery put him in mind of it) 
—the very ſame thought oceurred 
© It is God's mercy,* quoth he to him- 
ſelf, © that Mrs. Shandy has had fo 
bad a time of it—elſe ſhe might have 
been brought to- bed ſeven times told, 
before one half of theſe knots could 
© have got untied. But here, you muſt 
diſtinguiſn - the thought floated only in 
Doctor Slop's mind, without ſail or ballaſt 
to it, as a ſimple propoſition ; millions 
of which, as your worſhip knows, are 
everyday ſwimming quietly in the middle 
vi the thin juice of a man's underſtand- 
ing, without being carried backwards 
or torwards, till ſome little guſt of paſ- 
on or intereſt drive them to one ſide. 

A fudden trampling in the room 
above, near my mother's bed, did the 
propoſition the very ſervice I am ſpeak- 
ing of. By all that's unfortunate,” 
quoth Doctor Slop, * unleſs I make 
* haſte, the thing will actually befall me 


t it is l 
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P the caſe of ate whit bs 
the firit place, I would not be un- 
derſtood to mean ſlip-knots - becauſe, 


in the courſe of my Life and Opinions 


my opinions concerning them will 


come in more properly when I mention 
the cataſtrophe of my great uncle Mr. 
Hammond Shandy—a little man—but 
of high fancy—he ruſhed into the Duke 
of Monmouth's affair nor, ſecondly, 
in this place, do I mean that particular 
ſpecies of knots called bow- knots 
han is ſo little addreſs, or ſkill, or pa- 
tience, required in the unlooſing them, 
that they are below my giving any opi- 
nion at all about them.-But by the 
knots I am ſpeaking of, may it pleaſe 
your reverences to believe, that I mean 
good, honeſt, deviliſh tight, hard knots, 
made bona fida, as Obadiah made his 
in which there is no quibbling proviſion 
made by the duplication and return of 
the two ends of the ſtrings through the 
annulus or nooſe made by the teccnd 
implication of them—to get them ſlipped 
and undone by———I hope you appre- 
hend me. a 
In the Caſe of theſe knots, then, and 
of the ſeveral obſtructions which, may 
it pleaſe your reverences, ſuch knots. 
caſt in our way in getting through life 
—every haſty man can whip out hig 
penknife and cut through them. Tis 
wrong. Believe me, Sirs, the moſt vir- 
tuous way, and which both reaſon and 
conſcience diftate—is to take our teeth 
or our fingers to them. Doctor Slop 
had loſt his teeth his favourite inſtru- 
ment, by extracting in a wrong direc- 
tion, or by ſome miſapplication of it, 
unfortunately ſlipping, he had formerly 
in a hard labour, knocked out three of 
the beſt of them with the handle of it - 
he tried his fingers—alas ! the nails of 
his fingers and thumbs were cut cloſe. 
The deuce take it! I can make no- 
thing of it either way !* cried Doctor 
Slop.— The trampling over-head near 
my mother's bed-ſide increaſed." Pox 
© take the fellow! I ſhall never get the 
© knots untied as long as I live.'—=My 
mother gave a groan.— Lend me your 
penknife— I muſt e'en cut the knots 
at laſt—pugh—pſha—Lord! I have 
cut my thumb quite acroſs, to the 
very bone——=curle the fellow. 
if there was not another man midwife 
within fifty miles am undone far 
this bout. wi the ſcoundrel 
© hanged! 
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76 
© hanged !—T wiſh he was ſhot !—T wiſh 
4 all the devils in hell had him, for a 
© blockhead !'—— ON, 
My father {5p a great reſpect for 
Obadiah, and could not bear to hear 
him diſpoſed of in fuch a manner— 
——he had moreover ſome little reſpe*t 
for himſcit—and could as ill bear with 
the indignity offered to himſelf in it. 

Had Doctor Slop cut any part about 
him, but his thumb—my rather had 
paſſed it by—his prudence had triumph- 
ed—as it was, he was determined to 
have his revenge. | 

Small curſes, Doctor Slop, upon 
s great occaſions, quoth my father, 
(condoling with him firſt upon the acci- 
dent) © are but fo much waſte of our 
s ſtrength and ſoul's health to no manner 
* of purpoſe.'— I own it, replied Doc- 
tor Slop.— They are like ſparrow/y- 
* ſhot,” quoth my Uncle Toby (ſuſ- 
pending his whiſtling) fired againſt 
a baſtion.— They ſerve,* continued 
my father, © to ſtir the humours- but 
© carry off none of their acrimony 
© for my own part, I ſeldom fwear or 
* curſe at all--I hold it bad but if 
© I fall into it by ſurprize, I generally 
« retain ſo much 3 of mind 
(“ Right, quoth my Uncle Toby) 
* as to make it anſwer my purpole— 
© that is, I fwear on till I find myſelf 
© ealy. A wite and a juſt man, how- 
ever, would always endeavour to pro- 
© portion the vent given to theſe hu- 
© mours, not only to ihe degree of them 
© {tirring within himſelf—but to the 
6 ſize and ill- intent of the offence upon 
# which they are' to fall.“ Injuries 
© come only from the heart ;* quoth my 
Uncle Toby. For this reaſfon,* con- 


tinued my father, with the moſt Cer- 
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vantick gravity, © I have the greateſt 
« yeneration in the world for that gentle. 
© man, who, in diſtruſt of his own dif. 
cretion in this point, ſat down and 
compoſed (that is, at his leiſure) fit 
forms of ſwearing, ſuitable to all caſes, 
from the loweſt to the higheſt provo- 
cations which could oſibly happen 
to him-—which forms being well con- 
ſidered by him, and ſuch moreover as 
he could ſtand to, he kept them ever 
by him on the chimney-picce, within 
his reach, ready for uſe.—“ I never 
apprehended,” replied Doctor Slop, 
that ſuch a thing was ever thought of 
much leſs executed.'—* I beg your 
pardon, anſwered my father; I was 
reading—though not uling—one of 
them to my brother Toby this morn- 
ing, whilſt he poured out the tea. 
tis here upon the ſhelf over my head 
but, if Iremember right, *tis too violent 
for a cut of the thumb.! Not at all, 
quoth Doctor Slop—* the devil take the 
© fellow !'—* Then, anſwered my fa- 


ther, it is much at your ſervice, Doc- 


ter Slop—on condition you will read 
it aloud.'—S0 riſing up and reaching 
down a form of excommunication of the 
church of Rome, a copy of which, my fa- 
ther (ho was curious in his collections) 
had procured out of the ledger-book of 
the church of Rocheſter, writ by Er. 
nulphus the biſhop—with a moſt affeQ. 
ſer iouſneſs of look and voice, which 
might have cajoled Ernulphus himſelf 
he put it into Doctor Slop's hands, 
Doctor Slop wrapt his thumb up in 


the corner of his handkerchief, and } 


with a wry face, though without any 
ſuſpicion, read aloud, as follows 
my Uncle Toby whiſtling Lillabullero 
as loud as he could all the time, 


Textus de Ecclehia Roffeuſi, per Er- 
nulfum Epiſcopum . 
CH AP., XV. 
EXCOMMUNICATIO. 

X auctoritate Dei Omnipotentis, 

Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, 

et ſanftorum canonum, ſanctæque et 

intemeratæ Virginis Dei genctricis Ma- 
ri 


CHAP. XI. 


6 B* the authority of God Almigh- 
| © ty, the Father, Son, and Holy 
© Ghoſt; and of the holy canons; an 
of the undefiled Virgin Mary, mo. 
© ther and patroneſs of our Saviour 


As the genuineneſs of the conſultation of the Scr hi, upon the queſtion of baptiſa, 
was doubted by ſome, and denied by others—*twas though proper to print the originale 
this Excommunication; for the copy of which Mr, Shandy returns thanks to the Chapter: 


elerk of the Dean and Chapter of Rocheſter, 
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_ ——atque omnium cceleſtium virtu- 
tum, angelorum, archangelorum, thro- 
norum, dominationum, poteſtatuum, 
cherubin ac ſeraphin, et ſanftorum pa- 
triarchum, prophetarum, et omnium a- 
poſtolorum et evangeliſtarum, et ſanc- 
torum innocentum, qui in confpectu 
Agni ſoli digni inventi ſunt canticum 
cantare novum, et ſanctorum marty- 
rum, et ſanctorum confeſſorum, et 
ſanctarum virginum, atque omnium 
ſimul ſanctorum et electorum Dei 
Excommunicamus, et anathematiza- 
vel0s' . vel os 


mus hunc furem, vel hunc malefacto- 


8 a , 
rem, N. N. et a liminibus ſan&e Dei, 
cccleſiz ſequeſtramus et æternis ſuppli- 

X vel i n 

clis excruciandus, mancipetur, cum 
Dathan et Abiram, et cum his qui dix- 
erunt Domino Deo, Recede à nobis, 
ſcientiam viarum tuarum nolumus: 
et ſicut aqua ignis extinguitur, ſic ex- 
vel eorum 

unguatur lucerna ejus in ſecula ſeculo- 


Tum niſi reſpuerit, et ad ſatis factionem 


4 


N 
Yenerit, Amen, 


as before. ] 


[I think there is no neceſſity,” quoth 
Doctor Slop, dropping the paper down 
to his knee, and addreſſing himſelf to 
my father—* as you have read it over, 
« Sir, ſo lately, to read it aloud—and 
© as Captain Shandy ſeems to have no 
great inclination to hear it—I may 
© as well read it to myſelf. . That's 
« contrary to treaty,” rephed my fa- 


ther“ beſides, there is ſomething ſo. 


© whimſical, eſpecially in tlie latter part 
4 of it, I ſhould grieve to loſe the plea- 
© ſure of a ſecond reading. Doctor 
Slop did not altogether like it but my 
Uncle Toby offering at that inſtant to 
give over whiſtling, and read it himſelf 
to them Doctor Slop thought he might 
as well read it under the cover of my 
Uncle Toby's whiſtling—as ſuffer 1 
Uncle Toby to read it alone ſo 
raiſing up the paper to his face, and 
olding it quite parallel to it, in order 
to hide his chargrin—he read it aloud 
as follows—my Uncle Toby whiſtlin 
Lillabullero, though not quite fo ] 


© By the authority of God Almighty, 
* the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; 
and of the undefiled Virgin Mary, 
© mother and patroneſs of our Saviour, 
and of all the celeſtial virtues, an- 
gels, archangels, thrones, dominions, 
owers, cherubins and ſeraphins, and 
of all the holy patriarchs, prophets, 
and of all the apoſtles and evangeliſts, 
and of the holy innocents, who in the 
ſight of the 7 Lamb are found 
worthy to ſing the new ſong of the 
holy martyrs and holy confeſſors, and 
of the hol virgins, and of all the 
ſaints together with the holy and elect 
of God May he'—(Obadiah)— 
be damned, for tying theſe knots. 
We excommunicate, and anathema- 
tire him, and from the threſhold of 
the holy church of God Almighty we 
ſequeſter him, that he may be tor- 
mented, diſpoſed and delivered over, 
with Dathan and Abiram, and with 
© thoſe who ſay unto the Lord ag 
40 art from us, we deſire none o 
« thy ways. And as fire is quenched 
„ with water, ſo let the light of him 


KKK „„ a „ „ „ M . „ „ „ 


© be put out for evermore, unleſs it ſhall 
© repent him,” (Obadiah) of the knots 


which he has tied“ and make ſatiſ- 
faction. (for them) Amen,” 
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os | 
Maledicat illum Deus Pater qui ho- 


08 
winem creavit. Maledicat illum Dei 
Filius qui pro homine paſſus eſt. Ma- 


08 1 
ledicat illum Spiritus Sanctus qui in 


08 
baptiſmo effuſus eſt. Maledicat illum 
ſancta crux, quam Chriſtus pro noſtra 
. falute hoſtem triumphans, aſcendit. 


Os 4 
Maledicat illum ſancta Dei genetrix 
et perpetua Virgo Maria, Maledicat 


08 k 
lum Sanctus Michael, animarum ſuſ- 


os 
ceptor ſacrarum. Maledicant illum 
omnes angeli et archangeli, principatus, 
et poteſtates, omniſque militia cceleſtis, 


05 | 
Maledicat illumpatriarcharum et pro- 
phetarum laudabilis numerus. Male- 


085 
dicat illum Sanctus Johannes, Præcur- 
ſor et Baptiſta Chriſti, et Sanctus Pe- 
*trus, et Sanctus Paulus, atque Sanctus 


Andreas, omneſque Chriſti apoſtoli, 


ſimul et cæteri diſcipuli, quatuor quo- 
que evangeliſtæ, qui ſua prædicatione 
mundum univerſum converterunt. Ma- 


08 
ledicat illum cuneus martyrum et con- 
feſſorum mirificus, qui Deo bonis ope- 
ribus placitus inventus eſt. 


os g 

Maledicant illum ſacrarum virginum 
chori, quæ mundi vana cauſa honoris 
Chriſti reſpuenda contempſerunt. Male- 


os | 

dicant illum omnes ſanQi qui ab initio 
mundi uſque in finem ſeculi Deo dilecti 
mveniuntur. 


os 
Maledicant illum cceli et terra, et 
omnia ſancta in eis manentia. 


i n n 
Maledictus fit ubicunque fuerit, five 
in domo, five in agro, five in via, five 
in -ſemita, five in filva, five in aqua, 
five in ecclefia. 


Ti 5 
Maledi&Qus fit vivendo, moriendo 
— my — — — — 


« 


+ 


© May the Father who created mau, 
© curſe him May the Son who ſuf. 
© fered for us, curſe him. May the 
© Holy Ghoſt, who was given to us 
in baptiſm, curſe him—(Obadiah) 
— May the holy croſs, which Chriſt 
© for our ſalvation triumphing over his 
© enemies aſcended, curſe him, 


© May the holy and eternal Virgin 
6 M 
© May St. Michael, the advocate of 
© holy ſouls, curſe him. May all. the 
© angels and archangels, principalities 
© and powers, and all the heavenly 
© armies, curſe him. -[ Our armies 
© ſwore terribly in Flanders, cried my 
Uncle Toby—* but nothing to this. 
For my own part, I could not have 
© the heart to curſe my dog ſo,'] 


May St. John the Precurſor and 
St. John the Baptiſt, and St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, and St. Andrew, and 
all other Chriſt's apoſtles, together 
curſe- him. And may the reſt of 
his diſciples and four evangeliſts, 
who by their preaching converted the 
univerſal world—and may the holy 
and wonderful company of martyrs 
and confeſſors, who by their holy 
works are found pleafing to God Al- 
mighty—curſe him, (Obadiah.) 


«„ A K W K K „ „ „ 


© May the holy choir of the ho 
© virgins, who for the honour of Chri 
© have deſpiſed the things of the world, 
damn him.—May all the faints, who 
#. from the beginning of the world to 
© everlaſting ages are found to be be- 
© loved of God, damn him. May the 


© heavens and earth, and all the holy | 


© things remaining therein, damn him, 
—{(Obadiah)—* pads, br whoeve 
elſe had a hand in tying theſe knots.) 

© May he,'—(Obadiah)—* bedamn'd 
© wherever he be—whether in the houſe 
© or the ſtables, the garden or the field, 
© or the highway, or in the path, or in 
© the wood, or in the water, or in WF 
© church. May he be curſed in living, 


in dying [ Hers my Uncle Toby 
© in dying [ ed BY king 


ary, mother of God, curſe him. 
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Ly 


_ — — — — — 
manducando, bibendo, eſuriendo, ſi- 
tiendo, jejunando, dormitando, dormi- 
endo, vigilando, ambulando, ſtando, 
ſedendo, jacendo, operando, quieſcendo, 
mingendo, cacando, flebotomando. * 


ROY | 
Maledictus ſit in totis viribus corporis. 


5 
Maledictus fit intus et exterius. 


i n i 
Maledictus fit in capillis ; malediCtus. 


n 1 n 
ft in cerebro. Maledictus fit in ver- 


tice, in temporibus, in fronte, in auri- 
culis, in ſuperciliis, in oculis, in genis, 
in max1llis, in naribus, in dentibus, 
mordacibus, in labris five molibus, in 
labiis, in guttere, in humeris, in har- 
nis, in brachiis, in manubus, in digi- 
tis, in peCtore, in corde, et in omnibus 
interioribus, ſtomacho tenus, in reni- 
bus, in inguinibus, in femore, in ge- 
ritalibus, in coxis, in genubus, in 
6-uribus, in pedibus, et in unguibus, 


"i 
Maledictus fit in totis compagibus 
membrorum, a vextice capitis, uſque ad 
plantam pedis— non fit in eo ſanitas. 


\ 


Maledicat illum Chriſtus Filius Dei 
vivi toto ſuæ majeſtatis imperia + » 


79 
taking the advantage of a minim in the 
ſecond bar of his tune, kept whiſtling 
one continual note to the end of the ſen- 
tence.— Doctor Slop, with his diviſion 
of curſes moving under him, like a 


running baſs all the way.] — May he 


© be curſed in eating and drinking, in 
© being hungry, in being thirſty, in 
« faſting, in ſleeping, in flumbering, 
© in walking, in ſtanding, in fitting, in 
© lying, in working, in reſting, in piſſ- 
« ing, in ſhitting, and in blood - letting 


May he,'—(Obadiah)—* be curſed 
in all the faculties of his body. 


© May he be curſed inwardly and 
outwardly—May he be curſed in the 
hair of his head May he be curſed 
in his brains, and in his vertex, = 
[* That is a ſad curſe, quoth my fa- 
ther, ]J—* in his temples, in his fore- 
© head, in his ears, in his eye-brows, 
in his cheeks, in his jaw-bones, in his. 
© noftrils, in his fore-teeth and grinders, 
in his lips, in his throat, in his 
© ſhoulders, in his wriſts, in his arms, 
© in his hands, in his fingers! 

May he be damn'd in his mouth, 
in his breaſt, in his heart and purte- 
nance, down to the very ſtomach! 

© May he be curſed in his reins, and 
© in his groin— [“ God in heaven 
© forbid !' quoth my Uncle Toby. 
* in his thighs, in his genitals,'==(my 
father ſhook his head)— in his hips, 
and in his knees, his legs and feet, 
© and toe- nails! a 


a aA _ A 
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© May he be curſed in all the joints 
© and articulations of his members, 
© from the top of his head to the ſoal of 
© his foot | May there be no ſoundngs 
© in him, 


© May the Son of the living God, 
© with all the glory of his Majeſty—" 
[Here my Uncle Toby, throwing back 
his head, gave a monſtrous long, loud 
© Whew——w—w!' ſomething betwixt 
the interjectional whiſtle of Hey day!“ 


and the word itſelf . 


— hy the golden beard of Jupiter 
and of Juno (if her majeſty wore one) 
and by the beards of the reſt of your 
heathen worſhips—which, by the bye, 


was no ſmall number ſince what with 


the beards of your celeſtial gods, ang 
gods aerial and aquatick—to ſay ing. 
Lz thing, 


et inſurgat adverſus illum cœlum 
eum omnibus virtutibus quæ in eo mo- 
ventur ad damuandum eum, niſi penitue- 
rit et ad ſatis tactionem venerit. Amen, 


Fiat, fiat. Amen. 
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ching of che beards of tovrn - gods 


country- gods, or of the celeſtial goddeſſes 


your wives, or of the infernal goddeſſes 
our whores and concubines—(that is, 
in caſe they wore them)—all which 
beards, as Varro tells me, upon his 
word and honour, when muſtered up 
together, made no leſs than thirty thou- 
ſand effective beards upon the Pagan 
eſtabliſhment ; every beard of which 
claimed the rights ' and privileges of 
being ſtroked and ſworn by by all 
theſe beards together, then—I vow apd 
proteſt—that of the two bad caſſocks I 
am worth in the world, I would have 
given the better of them, as freely as 
ever Cid Hamet offered his—only to 
have ſtood by, and heard my Uncle 


Toby's accompanyment. 


— curſe him! - continued Doc- 
tor Slop— and may Heaven, with all 
© the powers which move therein, riſe 


up againſt him, curſe and damn him,“ 


pun rarer unleſs he repent, and 
© make ſatis faction! Amen. So be it, 
© —y0 be it.—-Amen. . 


a 3 


a 2 


I declare, quoth my Uncle Toby, 
© my heart would not let me curſe the 
devil himſelf with ſo much bitterneſs.” 
— He is the father of curſes,” replied 
Door Slop. * So am not I," replied 
my uncle.—* But he is curſed and 
© damned already, to all eternity, re- 
plied Doctor 2 

© I am forty for it, quoth my Uncle 
Toby. 


Doctor Slop drew up his mouth 


and was juſt beginning to return my 
Uncle Toby the compliment of his 
Whu—u—u—or interjectional whiſtle 
hen the door haſtily opening in the 
next chapter but one—put an end to 
the affair. ; 5 1 8 


M. 
NIX don't let us give ourſelves 


a parcel of airs, and pretend that 
the oaths we make free with in this 
land of liberty of ours are our own ; 
and becauſe we have the ſpirit to ſwear 
them—imagine that we have had the 
wit to invent them too. 

I'll undertake this moment to proye 
3b to any man in the world, except to a 


connoifſeur—though I declare I object 
only to a connoiſſeur in ſwearing—as 
I would do to a connoifleur in painting, 
&c, &c. the whole ſet of em are ſo 
hung round and a Pc with the 


bobs and trinkets of criticiſm or, 


to drop my metaphor, which, by the 
bye is a pity—for I haye fetched it as 
far as from the coaſt of Guinea their 
heads, Sir, are ſtuck ſo full of rules 
and ge and have that i 

ropenſity to apply them upon all occa- 
— that 2 . — had better 
go to the devil at once, than ſtand to 
be pricked and tortured to death by 'em. 

— And how did Garrick f. 


the ſoliloquy laſt 8 Oh, a- 


«* gainſt all rule, my lord —moſt un- 
© grammatically,! Betwixt the ſubſtan- 
© tive and the adjective, which ſhould 
agree together in number, caſe, and 
gender, he made a breach thus—ſtop- 
ping, as if the point wanted ſet- 
tling and betwixt the nominative 
© caſes, which your lordſhip knows 
© ſhould govern the verb, he ſuſpended 
© his voice in the epilogue a dozen times, 
© three ſeconds and three fifths, by 2 
© ſtop-watch, my lord, each time. — 
« Admirable grammarian !—But in ſu- 
| ſpending 
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* fpending his voĩce -was the ſenſe ſu- 
ſponded likewiſe ? Did no expreſſion 
« of attitude or countenance fill up the 
© chaſm?—Woas the eye ſilent Did 
you narrowly look? I looked only 
«© at the ſtop-watch, my lord. Ex- 
6 cellent obſerver!* - 

And what of this new book the 
© whole world makes ſuch a rout a- 
© bout?*—* Oh! *tis out of all plumb, 
my lord—quite an irregular thing 
© not one of the angles at the four cor- 
ners was a right angle.—I had my 
© rule and compaſles, &c. my lord, in 
my pocket. Excellent critick!ꝰ 

— And for the epick poem your 
* lordſhip bid me look at—upon taking 
* the length, breadth, height, and 
depth of it, and trying them at nome 
upon an exact ſcale of Boſſu's— tis out, 
my lord, in every one of it's dimen- 
ſions.— Admirable connoiſſeur !* 

— And did you ſtep in to take a 
© look at the grand picture in your way 
back? - It is a melancholy daub! 
© my lord ; not one principle of the py- 
* ramid in any one group and what 
© a price !—for there is nothing of the 
colouring of Titian the expreiſion of 
© Renhens-—the grace of Raphael—the 
* purity of Dominichino—the corregi- 
city of Corregio—the learning of 
© Poutfin—the airs of Guido—the taſte 
of the Carrachi's—or the grand con- 
tour of Angelo.'—Grant me patience, 
juſt Heaven !—Of all the cants which 
are canted in this canting world though 
the cant of hypocrites may be the worſt 
—the cant of criticiſm is the moſt tor- 
menting ! | 

I would go fifty miles on foot, (for I 
have not a horſe worth riding on) to 
kiſs the hand of that man whoſe gene- 
rous heart will give up the reins of his 
imagination into his author's hands— 
be pleaſed he knows not why, and cares 
not wherefore. ä 
Great Apollo! if thou art in a giv- 
ing humour give mel aſk no more 
dut one ſtroke of native humour, with 
a ſingle ſpark of thy own fire along with 
It—and ſend Mercury, with the rules 
and compaſſes, if he can be ſpared, with 
my compliments, to — no matter. 

Now to any one elſe, I will under- 
take to prove, that all the oaths and 
mprecations which we have been puft- 
Ing off upon the worldl for theſe two 
hundred and fifty years laſt paſt as ori- 
pnals—cxcept St, Paul's thumb==God's 
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fleſh, and God's fiſhwhich were oaths 
monarchial—and,confidering who made 
them, not much amiſs: and as kings 
oaths, 'tis not much matter whethep 
they were fiſh or fleſh—elſe, I ſay, there 
is not an oath, or at leaſt a curſe amongſt 
them, which has not been copied over 
andover again outof Ernulphus a thou- 
ſand times: but, like all other copies, 
how infinitely ſhort of the force and 
ſpirit of the original It is thought to 
be no bad oath—and by itſelf paſſes 
very well G—d damn yon. — Set it 
before Ernulphus's—* God Almighty 
the Father damn you—God the Son 
© damn you—God the Holy Ghoſt damn 
© you? you fee 'tis nothing. There is 
an orientality in his we cannot riſe u 
to: beſides, he is more copious in his 
invention—poſſeſſed more of the excel- 
lencies of a ſwearer had ſuch a thorough 
knowledge of the human frame, it's 
membranes, nerves, ligaments, knittings 
of the joints, and articulations—that 
when Ernulphus curſed—no part eſcap- 
ed him. *Tis true there is ſomething 
of a hardneſs in his manner—and, as 
in Michael Angelo, a want of grace— 
but then there is ſuch a greatneſs of 
guſto lo 

My father, who generally looked 
upon every thing in a light very diffe- 
rent from all mankind, would, after all, 
never allow this to be an original.—-He 
conſidered rather Ernulphus's anathe- 
ma, as an inſtitute of ſwearing, in 
which, as he ſuſpected, upon the de- 
cline of ſawearing in ſome milder pon- 
tificate, Ernulphus, by order of the 
ſucceeding pope, had with great learn- 
ing and diligence collected together all 
the laws of it for the ſame reaſon 
that Juſtinian, in the deciine of the em- 
pire, had ordered his chancellor Tribo- 
nian to colle& the Roman or civil laws 
all together into one code or digeſt 
leſt, through the ruſt of time—and the 
fatality of all things committed to oral 
tradition—they ſhould be loſt to the 
world for ever. 

For this reaſon my father would oft- 
times affirm, there was not an oath, 
from the great and tremendous oath of 
William the Conqueror By the ſplen- 
© dour of God] down to the loweſt oath of 
a ſcavenger—* Damn your eyes! which 
was not to be found in Ernulphus— 
© In ſhort,” he would add, I defy a 
© man to ſwear out of it.“ 

The hypotheſis is, likes maſt of my 


father's, 
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father's, ſingular and ingenious too 
nor have I any objection to it, but that 
it overturns my own, . 


* 


CHAP. XIII. 


— LESS my ſoul l- my poor 


, © miſtreſs is ready to faint— 
© and her pains are gone—and the drops 
© are done—and the bottle of julap is 
© broke—and the 'nurſe has cut her 
© arm— And I my thumb l' cried 
Door Slop—* and the child is where 
© it was, continued Suſannah—* and 
© the midwife has fallen backwards 
© upon the edge of the fender, and 
* bruiſed her hip as black as your hat.” 
I ul look at it,“ quoth Doctor Slop. 
There is no need of that, replied Su- 
ſannah—“ you had better bo at my 
< miſtreſs—but the midwife would 
© gladly firſt give you an account how 
© things are, ſo deſires you would go 
up . and ſpeak to her this mo- 
6 ment.” 

Human nature is the ſame in all pro- 
feſſions. 

The midwife had juſt before been 
put over Doctor Slop's head—he had 
not digeſted it—* No, replied Doctor 
$lop, it would be full as proper, if 
© the midwife eame down to me. — 
© I like ſubordination,” quoth my Uncle 
Toby—* and, but for it, after the re- 
4 duction of Lifle, I know not what 
© might have become of the garriſon of 
© Ghent, in the mutiny for bread, in 
© the year ten. — Nor, replied Doctor 
Slop, (parodying my Uncle Toby's 
hobby-borkcal reflection, though full 
as hobby-horſcally himſelf)— do I 
know, Captain Shandy, what might 
© have become of the garriſon above 
© ſtairs, in the mutiny and confuſion I 
find all things are in at preſent, but 
for the ſubordination of fingers and 
© thumbs to the application of 
© which, Sir, under this accident of 
mine, comes in fo @ propos, that with- 
© out it, the cut upon my thumb might 
© have been felt by the Shandy family 
* as long as the Shandy family had a 
name. = 


"CHAP. XIV. 


ET us go back to the F*****Faqin 
the laſt chapter. 


It is a ſingular ſtroke of eloquence 


(at leaſt it was ſo when eloquenee floue, 
riſhed at Athens and Rome, and would 
be ſo now did orators wear mantles) not 
to mention the name of a thing, when, 
you had the thing about you. zz petto, 
ready to produce, pop, in the place you 
want it. A car, an axe, a . a, 
pinked doublet, a ruſty helmet, a pound 
and a half of pot-aſhes in an urn, or a 
three-halfpenny pickle pot but above. 
all, a tender infant royally accoutred. 
Though if it was too young, and the. 
oration as long as Tully's ſecond Philip. 
pick—it mult certainly have beſhit tho 
orator's mantle.-And then, again, if 
too old—it muſt have been unweildy 
and incommodious to his action ſo as 
to make him loſe by his child almoſt as 
much as he could gain by it.—Other- 
wile, when a ſtate orator has hit the 
preciſe age to a minute—hid his BAM- 
BINO in his mantle fo cunningly that 
no mortal could ſmell it and produced 
it ſo critically, that no ſoul could ſay 
it came in by head and ſhoulders 
Oh, Sirs! it bw done wonders, It 
has opened the fluices, and turned 
the brains, and ſhook the principles, 
and unhinged the politicks of half.a 
nation. - 

Theſe feats, however, are not to 
be done, except in thoſe ſtates and 
times, I ſay, where orators wore man- 
tles—and pretty large ones too, my bre- 
thren, with ſome twenty or five and 
twenty yards of good purple, ſuperfine, 
marketable cloth in t — large 
flowing folds and doubles, and in 2 

reat ſtyle of deſign.— All which plain- 
55 ſnews, may it pleaſe your worſhips, 
that the decay of 3 and the 
little good ſervice it does at preſent, 
both within and without doors, is ow- 
ing to nothing elſe in the world but 
ſhort coats, and the diſuſe of trunk · 
hoſe.— We can conceal nothing under 
ours, Madam, worth ſhewing. 


CHAP. 


9 OR Slop was within an 
ace of being an exception to all 
this argumentation : for happening to 
have his green baize bag upon his knees, 
when he began to parody my Uncle 
Toby twas as good as the beſt man- 
tle in the world to him: fer which pur- 
pole, when he foreſaw the ſentence 
would end in his new- invented rd 


ze thruſt his hand into the bag in order 
w have them ready to clap in, where your 
reverences took ſo much notice of the 
#+#*** which had he managed—my 
Uncle Toby had certainly been over- 
thrown ; the ſentence and the argument 
in that caſe jumping cloſely in one point, 
ſo like the two lines which form the ſa- 
lient angle of a ravelin Doctor Slop 
would never have given them up—and 
my Uncle Toby would as ſoon thought 
of flying, as taking them by force. But 
Doctor Slop fumbled fo vilely in pull- 
ing them out, it took off the whole 
eftet, and what was a ten times worſe 
evil, (for they ſeldom come alone in 
this life) in pulling out his forceps, his 
forceps unfortunately drew out the ſquirt 
along with it. 

When a propoſition can be taken in 
two ſenſes—'tis a law. in diſputation, 
that the reſpondent may reply to which 
of the two he pleaſes, or finds moſt con- 
venient for him,—This threw the ad- 
rantage of the argument quite on my 
Uncle Toby's ſide.— Good God !' 
cried my Uncle Toby, are children 
v brought into the all with a ſquirt? 


CHAP. XVI. 


— 3 my honour, Sir, you 

| © have tore every bit of ſkin 
quite off the back of both my hands 
with your forceps,” cried my Uncle 
Toby— and you haye cruſhed all my 
Knuckles into the bargain with them 
* to a jelly.*—* Tt is your own fault,” 
ſaid Doctor Slop —* you ſhould have 
* clenched your two fiſts together into 
the form of a child's head, as I told 
* you, and fat firm. I did fo,* an- 
ſwered my Uncle Toby.—* Then the 
points of my forceps have not been 
* ſufficiently armed, or the rivet wants 
* cloſing—or elſe the cut on my thumb 
* has made me a little ankward—or 
poſſibly— It is well, quothſmy 
father, interrupting the detail of poſ- 
ſibilities . that the experiment was not 


firſt made upon my child's head- 


piece. “It would not have been a 
* cherry-ſtone the worſe, anſwered 
Doctor Slop.—“ I maintain it,” ſaid my 
Uncle Toby, * it would have broke the 
* cerebellum, (unleſs, indeed, the ſkull 
© had been as hard as a granado) and 
* turned it all into a 2 ſſet.— 
* Plhayy!* replied Doctor Slop; a 
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© child's head is naturally as ſoft as 
the pap of an apple—the ſutures give 
© way—and, beſides, I could have ex- 
© trated by the feet after. Not you," 
ſaid ſne.— I rather wiſh you would 
© begin that way, quoth my father. 

: , "oh do, added my Uncle Toby. 


CH AP. XVIL 


ND pray, good woman, after 
© all, will you take upon you 
© to ſay, it may not be the child's hip, 
© ag well as the child's head? It is 
© moſt certainly the head; replied the 


midwife. Becauſe,* continued Doc- 


tor Slop, (turning to my father) * as 
« poſitive as theſe old ladies generally 
© are—'tis a point very difficult to know, 
and yet of the greateſt conſequence to 
© be known becaule, Sir, if the hip 


is miſtaken for the head—there is a 


© poſſibility (if it is a boy) that the for- 
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What the poſſibility was, Doc- 
tor Slop whiſpered very low to my fa- 
ther, and then to my Uncle Toby 
© There is no ſuch danger, continued 
he, with the head.'— No, in truth,” 


quoth my father—* but when your poſ- 


« ſibility has taken place at the hip 
you may as well take off the head 


too. 


It is morally impoſſible the read - 
er ſhould underſtand this—'tis enough 
Doctor Slop underſtood it—ſo taking 
the green baize bag in his hand, with 
the Tt of Obadiah's pumps, he trip- 
ped pretty nimbly, for a man of his 
tize, acroſs the room to the door—and 
from the door was ſhewn the way, by 
the good old midwife, to my mother's 
apartment. | 


C HAP. XVIII. 
: FL two hours, and ten minutes, 
. 


—and no more, cried my fa- 
ther, looking at his watch, © ſince Doc- 
« tor Slop and Obadiah arrived-—and I 
© know not how it happens, brother 
© Toby—butto my imagination it ſeems 
© almoſt an age. 

——— Here—pray, Sir, take hold of my 


.cap—nay, take the bell along with it, 


and my pantoufles too. 
Now, Sir, they are all at your ſer- 
| vice; 
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vice; and I freely make you a preſent 
of em, on condition} you give me all 
your attention to this chapter. 

Though my father ſaid, he knewy not 
bow it happened—yet he knew very 
well how it happened—and at the in- 
ſtant he ſpoke it, was predetermined in 
his mind to give my Uncle Toby a clear 
account of the matter by a metaphyſical 
diſſertation upon the ſubject of duration 


and it's ſimple modes, in order to ſhew 


my Uncle Toby by what mechaniſm 
and menſurations in the brain it came 
to paſs, that the rapid ſucceſſion of their 
ideas, and the eternal ſcampering of 
diſcourſe from one thing to another, 
ſince Doctor Slop had come into the 
room, had lengthened out ſo ſhort a 
period to ſo inconceiveable an extent. 
£ I know not how it happens, cried 
my father, but it ſeems an age.“ 

© It is owing entirely, quoth my 
Uncle Toby, to the ſucceſſion of our 
ideas. . 

My father, who had an itch in com- 
mon with all philoſophers, of reaſoning 
upon every thing which happened, and 
accounting for it too—propoled infinite 
pleaſure to himſelf in this, of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas, and had not the leaſt 
apprehenſion of having it ſnatched out 
of his hands by my Uncle Toby, who 
(honeſt man) generally took every thing 
as it happened—and who, of all men 
in the world, troubled his brain the leaſt 
with abſtruſe thinking—the ideas of time 
and ſpace—or how we came by thoſe 
Ideas —or of what fluff they were made 
—or whether they were born with us 
or we picked them up afterwards as we 
went along—or whether we did it in 
frocks—or not till we had got into 
breeches with a thouſand other in- 
quiries and diſputes about INFINITY, 
PRESCIENCE, LIBERTY, NECESS1- 
TY, and fo forth, upon whoſe deſpe- 
rate and unconquerable theories ſo ma- 
ny fine heads have been turned and 
cracked—never did my Uncle Toby's 
the leaſt injury at all: my father knew 
it—and was no lels ſurprized, than he 
was diſappointed, with my uncle's for- 
tuitous ſolution. 

© Do you underſtand the theory of 
«© that affair? replied my father. 

Not I, quoth my uncle. 

——* But you have ſome ideas," ſaid 
my father, of what you talk about ?'— 
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No more than my horſe,' repli 
my Uncle Toby. : : reli 
_ © Gracious Heaven !* cried my fa. 
ther, looking upwards, and claſping his 
two hands together—* there is a worth in 
* thy honeſt ignorance, brother Toby; 
* —'twere almoſt a pity to exchange it 
© for a knowledge—But T'll tell thee, 
To underitand what time is aright, 
« without which we never can compre. 
hend znfintty, inſomuch as one 1s a 
portion of the other — we ought ſe- 
© rioully to fit down and conſider what 
© idea it is we have of duration, fo as 
© to give a ſatisfactory account how we 
© came by it. — © What is that to 
© any body ?* quoth my Uncle Toby. 
For if you will turn your eyes in- 
© wards upon your mind, continued m 
father, and obſerve attentively, you 
* will perceive, brother, that 25 
you and I are talking together, and 
© thinking, and ſmoaking our Piper 5 or 

aohilſi we receive ſucceſſively ideas in 
our minds, we know that we do exif, 
and ſo we eftimate the exiflence, or 
the continuation of the exiſtence of pur+ 
ſelves; or thing elſe, commenſu- 
rate to the ſacceſſon of any ideas in 
our minds, the Uuration of ourſelves, 
or any ſuch other hin co-exifling 
with our thinking—and ſo according 
to that pre-conceived—=— = You 
puzzle me to death! cried my Uncle 
« Toby! 

— It is owing to this," replied 
my father, that in our computations 
© of time, we are fo uſed to minutes, 
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© hours, weeks, and months—and of 


clocks, (I wiſh there was not a clock 
in the kingdom) to meaſure out their 
ſeveral portions to us, and to tho 
who belong to us—that *twill be well 
if in time to come, the ſucceſſion of 
our ideas be of any uſe or ſervice to 
us at all. | 
Now, whether we obſerve it or no, 
continued my father, in every ſ 
man's head, there is a regular ſuc» 
© ceſſion of ideas of one ſort or other, 
© which follow each other in train | 

© like—" A train of artillery," fail 
my Uncle Toby.—* A train of a fiddle- 
© flick !' —quoth my father—* which 
follow and ſucceed one another in our 
© minds at certain diſtances, juſt like 
© the images in the inſide of a anthorn 
© turned round by the heat of a candle. 
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wal declare, quoth my Uncle Toby, 
mine are more like a ſmoak-jack.'—— 
© Then, brother Toby, I have nothing 
more to ſay to you upon that ſubject, 
ſaid my father. 


C-H' AP. XIX. 


— HAT a conjuncture was 

here loſt My father in 
one of his beſt explanatory moods—in 
eager purſuit of a metaphy ſick point in- 
to the very regions where clouds and 
thick darkneſs would ſoon have encom- 
paſſed it about—-my Uncle Toby in 
one ef the fineſt diſpoſitions for it in the 
world—his head like a ſmoak-jack—- 
the funnel unſwept, and the ideas 
whirling round and round about in it, 
all obfuſcated and darkened oyer with 
fuliginous matter - By the tomb-ſtone 
of Lucian—if it is in being—if not, 
why then by his aſhes ! by the aſhes of 
my dear Rabelais, and dearer Cervan- 
tes my father and my Uncle Toby's 
diſcourſe upon TIME and ETERNITY 
—was a diſcourſe devoutly to be wiſhed 
for! and the petulancy of my father's 
humour, in putting a ſtop to it as he 
did, was a robbery of the Ontologick 
Treaſury of ſuch a jewel, as no coali- 
tion of great occaſions and great men are 
erer likely to reſtore to it again. 


CHAP. XX. 


1 my father perſiſted in 
not going on with the — 
jet he could not get my Uncle Toby's 
ſmoak· jack out of his head - piqued as 
be was at firſt with it there was 
lomething in the compariſon, at the bot- 
tom, which hit his fancy; for which 
purpoſe, reſting his elbow upon the ta- 
ble, and reclining the right fide of his 
head upon the palm of his hand—but 
looking firſt ſtedfaſtly in the fire—he 
began to commune with himſelf, and 
philoſophize about it: but his ſpirits 
deing wore out with the fatigues of in- 
veſtigating new tracts, and the conſtant 
exertion of his faculties upon that va- 
nety of ſubjects which had taken their 
turn in' the diſcourſe—the idea of the 
Imoak-jack ſoon turned all his ideas 
wide down—ſo that he fell aſleep al- 
oſt before he knew what he was about. 
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As for my Uncle Toby, his ſmoak- 


jack had not made a dozen revolutions, 


Peace be 


before he fell aſleep alſo. 


with them both! — Doctor Slop is en- 


gaged with the midwife and my mother 


above ſtairs.— Trim is buſy in turning 


an old pair of jack- boots into a couple 
of mortars, to be employed in the ſiege 
of Meſſina next ſummer—and is this 
inſtant boring the touch-holes with the 
point of a hot poker. — All my he- 
roes are off my hands— tis the firſt time 
I have had a moment to ſpare—and I'll 
make uſe of it, and write my Preface, 


THE 
AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


O, I'll not ſay a word ahout it 
here it is in publiſhing it I 
have appealed to the world —and to the 
_ I leave it — it muſt ſpeak for it- 
elf. 
All I know of the matter is - when 
I fat down, my intent was to write a 
good book; and as far as the tenuity of 
my underſtanding would hold out — a 
wiſe, aye, and a diſcreet - taking care 
only, as I went along, to put into it all 
the wit and the judgment (be it more 
or leſs) which the great Author and Be- 
ſtower of them had thought fit originally 
to give me ſo that, as your worſhips 
ſee—'tis juſt as God pleaſes. | 
Now, Agalaſtes (ſpeaking diſpraiſing- 
ly) fayeth, that there may be ſome wit 


in it, for aught he knows - but no judg- 


ment at all. And Triptolemus and 
Phutatorius agreeing thereto, aſk, how 
is it poſſible there ſhould for that wit 
and judgment in this world never go to- 
gether; inaſmuch as they are two ope- 
rations differing from each other as wide 
as eaſt is from weſt. 80, ſays Locke; 


 —* So are farting and hickuping, ſay I. 


But in anſwer to this, Didius the great 
church lawyer, in his code De fartandi 


et illuſtrandi fallaciis, doth maintain 


and make fully appear, that an illuſtra- 
tion is no argument nor do I main- 


tain the wiping of a looking-glaſs clean 


to be a ſyllogiſm — but you all, may it 
pleaſe your worſhips, ſee the better for it: 


— 10 that the main good theſe things 


do, is only to clarify the underſtanding, 
previous to the application of the argu- 
ment itſelf, in order to free it from any 


little 


* 
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little motes, or ſpecks of opacular mat- 
ter, which, if left ſwimming therein, 
might hinder a conception, and ſpoil 
all. ; | 
Now, my dear anti-Shandeans, and 
"thrice able criticks, and fellow-labour- 
ers (for to you I write this preface) 
and to you, molt ſubtle ſtateſmen and 
diſcreet doctors (do — pul] off your 
beards) renowned for gravity and wiſ- 
dom—Monopolos, my politician — Di- 
dius, my counſel—K yſarcius, my friend 
—Phutatorius, my guide—Galſtripheres, 
the preſerver of my life—Somnolentius, 
the balm and repoſe of it —not forget- 
ting all others, as well ſleeping as wak- 
ing, eccleſiaſtical as civil, whom for 
brevity, but out of no reſentment to you, 
I lump all together. Believe mie, 
right worthy— 

My moſt zealous wiſh and fervent 
prayer in your behalf, and in my own 
too, in caſe the thing is not done already 
for us—is, that the great gifts and en- 
dowments both of wit and judgment, 
with every thing which uſually goes a- 
long with them ſuch as memory, fan- 
cy, genius, eloquence, quick parts, and 
what not, may this precious moment, 
without ſtint or meaſure, let or hin- 
drance, be poured down warm as each 
ef us could bear it ſcum and ſediment 
and all, (for I would not have a drop 
loſt) into the ſeveral receptacles, cells, 
cellules, domiciles, dormitories, refec- 
tories, and ſpare places of our brains 
in ſuch fort, that they might continue 
to be injected and tunned into, accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning of my 
wiſh, until every veſſel of them, both 
great and ſmall, be fo repleniſhed, ſatu- 
rated, and filled up therewith, that no 
more, would it ſave a man's life, could 
2 be got either in or out. | 

Bleſs us! — what noble work w 
mould make !— hew ſhould I tickle it 
off !—and what ſpirits ſhould I find my- 
ſelf in, to be writing away for ſuch read- 
ers and you, juſt Heaven ! with 
what raptures would you fit and read 
But, oh !—'tis too much am ſicx—I 
faint away deliciouſly at the thoughts of 
it — tis more than nature can bear! — 


lay hold of m I am giddy—lI am 


fone. blind I am dying—I am gone. 
Help! Help! Help! — But hold 
I grow —_— better again, for I 
am beginning to foreſee, when this is 
over, that as we ſhall all of us continue 
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to be great wits—we ſhould never 

amongſt ourſelves, one day to an end 
there would be ſo much ſatire and far. 
caſm—ſcoffing and flouting, with rally. 
ing and reparteeing of it thruſting and 
paying one corner or another there 
would be nothing but miſchief among 
us. Chaſte ſtars! what biting and 
ſcratching, and what a racket and a clat. 
ter we ſhould make! what with break. 
ing of heads, and rapping of knuckles, 
and hitting of fore — would 
be no ſuch thing as living for us. 

But then again, as we ſhould all of 
us be men of great judgment, we ſhould 
make up matters as faſt as ever 
went wrong; and though we ſhould a. 
bominate each other ten 'times worle 
than ſo many devils or devileſſes, we 
ſhould nevertheleſs, my dear creatures, 
be all courteſy and kindneſs—milk and 
honey —*twould be a ſecond land of 
promiſe—a paradiſe upon earth, if there 
was ſuch a thing to be had—ſo that up- 
on the whole we ſhould have done well 
enough. - 

All I fret and fume at, and what 
molt diſtreſſes my invention at preſent, 
is how to bring the point itſelf to bear; 
for as your worſhips well know, that of 
theſe heavenly emanations of wit and 
judgment, which I have ſo bountifully 
wiſhed both for your worſhips and my- 
ſelf — there is but a certain guantus 
ſtored up for us all, for the uſe and be- 
hoof of the whole race of mankind; and 
ſuch ſmall modicums of em are only 
ſent forth into this wide world, circu- 
lating here and there in one bye corner 
or another—and in ſuch narrow ſtreams, 
and at ſuch prodigious intervals from 
each other, that one would wonder how 


it holds out, or could be ſufficient for 


the wants and emergencies of ſo many 
great ſtates, and populous empires. 
Indeed there is one thing to be conf 
dered, that in Nova Zembla, North 
Lapiand, and in all thoſe cold and 
dreary tracts of the globe, which Jie 
more dire&ly under the artick and antat- 
tick circles, where the whole province 
of a man's concernments lies for near 
nine months together within the narrow 
compaſs of his cave - here the ſpirits 
are compreſſed almoſt to nothing and 
where the paſſions of a man, with ever 
thing which belongs to them, are 3 
frigid as the zone it{elf— there the lea 


quantity of judgment imaginable 7 
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the buſineſk—and of wit - there is a total 
and un abſolute ſaving—for as not one 
ſpark is wanted — ſo not one ſpark is 

wen. Angels and miniſters of grace 
defend us! what a diſmal thing would 
it have been to have governed a king- 
dom, to have fought a battle, or made 
a treaty, or ruu a match, or wrote a 
hook, or gut a child, or held a provin- 
cial chapter there, with ſo plentiful a 
lack of wit and judgment about us! 
For mercy's ſake, let us think no more 
about it, but travel on as falt as we 
ein ſouthwards into Norway croſſing 
over Swedeland, if you pleaſe, through 
the mall triangular province of Anger- 
mania to the Jake of Bothnia ; coaſting 
along it through eaſt and weſt Bothnin, 
dawn to Carelia, and ſo on, through 
all noſe ſtates and provinces which bor- 
der upon the far hde of the Gulph of 
Finland, and the north-catt of the Bal- 
tick, up to Peterſbourg, and juit tep- 
ping into Ingria , nen ſtretching over 
directly from thence through the north 
parts of the Ruſſian empire — leavin 
Siberia 2 little upon the left-hand, ti 
we get into the very heart of Ruſſian 
and Aſiatick Tartary. 

Now throughout this long tour which 
I have led you, you obſerve the good 
people are better off by far, than in the 
polar countries which we have juſt left: 
— for if you hold your hand over your 
eyes, and look very attentively, you may 
perceive ſome ſmall glimmerings (as it 
were) of wit, with a comfortahle pro- 
viſion of good plain houſhold judgment; 
which, taking the quality and quantity 
of it together, they wa" a a very good 
ſhift with—and had they more of cither 
the one or the other, it would deſtroy 
the proper balance betwixt them, and I 
am ſatisfied moreover they would want 
occahons to put them to uſe. 

Now, Sir, if I conduct you home a- 
gain into this warmer and more luxu- 
nant ifland, where you perceive the 
fpring-ride of our blood and humours 
runs high where we have more ambi- 
ton, and pride, and envy, and lechery, 
and other whoreſon paſſions upon our 
kands to govern and ſubje& to reaſon— 


the height of our wit, and-the depth of 


eur judgment, you ſee, are exactly pro- 
portioned to the length and breadth of 
our neceſſities — and accordingly we 
have ſent them down amongſt us in ſuch 


i flowing kind of decent and creditable 


1. 
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plenty, that no one thinks he has any 
cauſe to complain. 

It muſt however be confeſſed on this 
head, that, as our air blows hot and 
cold—wet and dry, ten times in a day, 
we have them in no regular and ſettled 
way — ſo that ſometimes for near half 
a century together, there ſhall be very 
little wit or judgment either to be ſeen 
or heard of amongſt us — the ſmall 
channels of them ſhall ſeem quite dried 
up—then all of a ſudden the fluicegſhall 
break out, and take a fit of running a- 
gain like fury—you would think they 
would never Kop — and then it is, that 
in writing and fighting, and twenty 
other gallant things, we drive all the 
world before us. 

It is by theſe obſervations, and a 


. wary reaſoning by analogy in that kind 


of argumentative proceſs, which Suidas 
calls {1 aleftice induction that I draw 
and let up this poſition as moſt true and 
vesttable. | : 

That of theſe two luminaries, ſo much 
of their irradiations are ſuffered from 
time to time to ſhine down upon us; as 
He, whoſe infinite wiſdom which diſ- 
penſes every thing in exact weight and 
meaſure, knows will juſt ſerve to light". 
us on our way in this night of our ob- 
ſcurity; ſo that your reverences and 
worſhips now find out, nor is it a mo- 
ment longer in my power to conceal it 
from you, that the fervent wiſh in your 
behalf with which I ſet out, was no 
more than the firſt infinuating How dye 
of a careſſing prefacer, ſtifling his reader, 
as a lover ſometimes does a coy miſtreſs, 
into ſilence. For, alas! could this effu- 
ſion of light have been as eaſily procur- 
ed, as the exordium wiſhed it I trem- 
ble to think how many thouſands for 
it, of benighted travelers (in the learn- 
ed ſciences at leaſt) mult have groped 
and blundered on in the dark, all the 
nights of their lives — running their 
heads againit poſits, and knocking out 
their brains without ever getting to their 
journies end — ſome falling with their 
noſes perpendicularly into ſtinks—others 
horizontally with their tails into ken- 
nels. Here one half of a learned pro- 
feſſion tilting full butt againſt the other 
half of it, and then tumbling and roll. 
ing one over the other in the dirt like 
hogs. — Here the brethren of another 
prof eſſion, who ſhould have run in o 
poſition to _ other, flying on t 

2 


contrary 
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contrary like a flock of wild geeſe, all 
in a row, the ſame way. What confu- 
m_ e miſtakes ! — fiddlers and 
inters judging by their eyes and ears! 
= BP, 22 j 85 the paſſions 
excited — in an air ſung, or a ſtory 
ainted to the heart—inſtead of mea- 
uring them by a quadrant. 

In the'fore-ground of this picture, a 
ſtateſman turning the political wheel, 
like a brute, the wrang way round— 
againſt the ſtream of corruption—by 
Heaven !—inſtead of with it. 

In this corner, a ſon of the divine 
Eſculapius, writing a book againſt pre- 
deſtination ; perhaps worſe—feeling his 
patient's pulſe, inſtead of his apothe- 
cary's a brother of the faculty in the 
back ground upon his knees in tears— 
drawing the curtains of a mangled vic- 


tim to beg his forgiveneſs—ottering a 


fee—inſtcad of taking one. 

In that ſpacious hall, a coalition of 
the gown, from all the bars of it, driv- 
ing a damned, dirty, vexatious cauſe 
before them, with all: their might and 
main, the wrong way—kicking it out 
of the great doors, inſtead of in—and 
with ſuch fury in their looks, and ſuch 
a degree of inveteracy in their manner 
of kicking it, as if the laws had been 
originally made for the peace and pre- 
ſervation of mankind—perhaps a more 
enormous miſtake committed by them 
ſtill—a litigated point fairly hung up: 
for inſtance, whether John O'Nokes 


his noſe could ſtand in Tom O'Stiles 


his face, without a treſpaſs, or not— 


raſhly determined by them in five and 


twenty minutes; which, with the cau- 
tious pro's and con's required in ſo intri- 
cate a proceeding, might have taken up 
as many months—and if carried on 
upon a military plan, as your honours 
know an action thould be, with all the 
ſtratagems practicable therein—ſuch 
as feints forced marches - ſurprizes 
ambuſcades — maſk- batteries, and a 
thouſand other ſtrokes of generalſhip, 
which conſiſt in catching at all advan- 
tages on both fides—might reaſonably 
have laſted them as many years, find- 
ing focd and raiment all that term for 
a centumvirate of the profeſſion. 

As for the clergy—— No—if I ſay a 
word againſt them, I'll be ſhot!— I have 
no defire—and, beſides, if I had—1 
durſt not for my ſoul touch upon the 
ſubje&—with tuch weak nerves and 


ſpirits, and in the condition I am in at 
preſent, *twould be as much as My life 
was worth, to deje& and contriſt myſelf 
with ſo ſad and melancholy an account 
Hand therefore 'tis ſafer to draw a cur. 
tain acroſs, and haſten from it, as faſt as 
I can, to the main and principal point I 
have undertaken to clear up—and that 
is, how it comes to paſs, that your men of 
leaſt wit are reported to be men of moſt 


 judgment,—But mark—l ſay, reported 


to be—for it is no more, my dear Sirs, 
than a _— ; and which, like twenty 
others taken up every day upon truſt, I 
maintain to be a vile and a malicious 
report into the bargain. 

This, by the help of the obſervations 
already premiſed, and I hope already 
weighed and perpended by your reve- 
rences and worſhips, 1 ſhall forthwith 
make appear. 

I hate ſet differtations—and above all 
things in the world, 'tis one of the ſil- 
lieſt things in one of them, to. darken 
your hypotheſis by placing a number of 
tall, opake words, one before another, 
in a right, line, betwixt your own and 
_ reader's conception; when, in all 
ikelihood, if you had looked about you, 
you might have ſeen ſomething ſtand- 
ing, or hanging up, which would have 
cleared the point at once—* for what 
© hindrance, hurt, or harm doth the 
© laudable deſire of knowledge bring 
© to any man, if even from a ſot, a pot, 
© a fool, a ſtool, a winter-mittain, a 
« truckle for a pully, the lid of a gold- 
© ſmith's crucible, an oil bottle, an old 
© ſlipper, or a cane chair I am this 
moment fitting upon one. Will you 
give me leave to illuſtrate this affair of 
wit and judgment, by the two knobs 
on the top of the back of it—they are 
faſtened on, you ſee, with two. pegs 
ſtuck ſlightly into two gimlet-holes, 
and will place what I have to ſay in ſo 
clear a light, as to let you ſee through 
the drift and meaning of my whole pre- 
face, as plainly as 1f every point and 
particle of it was made up — 

I enter now directly upon the point. 
Here ſtands Wit — and there 
ſtands Judgment, cloſe beſide it, jult 
like the two knobs I am ſpeaking of, 
upon the back of this ſelf- ſame chair on 
which I am iitting. 

You fee, they are the higheſt and 
moſt ornamental parts of it's frame 
as wit and judgment are of * 

e 
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like them too, indubitably both made 
and fitted to go together, in order, as 
we ſay in all ſuch caſes of duplicated 
embelliſhments—to anſwer one another. 

Now, for the ſake of an experiment, 
and for the clearer illuſtrating this mat- 
ter—let us for a moment take off one 
of theſe two curious ornaments (I care 
not which) from. the point or pinnacle 
of the chair it now ſtands on—nay, 
don't laugh at it but did you ever ſee 
in the whole courſe of your lives ſuch a 
ridiculous buſineſs as this has made of 
it?-Why, tis as miſerable a ſight as a 
ſow with one ear; and there is juſt as 
mich ſenſe and ſymmetry in the one, as 
in the other do- pray, get off your 
ſeats only to take a view of it. 
Now, would any man who valued his 
character a ſtraw, have turned a piece 
of work out of his hand in ſuch a con- 
dition ?-—-Nay, lay your hands upon 
your hearts, and anſwer this plain 
queſtion, Whether this one ſingle knob, 
which now ſtands here like a blockhead 
by itſelf, can ferve any purpoſe upon 
earth, but to put one in mind of the 
want of the other ?—and let me farther 
in caſe the chair was your own, if you 
aſk, would not in your conſciences think, 
rather than be as it is, that it would be 
ten times better without any knob at 
all ? 

Now theſe two knobs—or top orna- 
ments of the mind of man, which crown 
the whole [rae OR Ys as I ſaid, 
wit and judgment, which of all ofhers, 
as I have proved it, are the moſt need- 


ful—the moſt prized—the moſt calami- * 


tous to be without, and conſequently 
the hardeſt to come at—for all theſe 
reaſons put together, there is not a mor- 
tal among us, ſo deſtitute of a love of 
good fame or feeding—or ſo ignorant 
of what will do him good therein—who 
does not wiſh and ſtedfaſtly reſolve in 
his own mind, to be, or to be thought 
at leaſt, maſter of the one or the other, 
ard indeed of both of them, if the thing 
lems any way feaſible, or likely to be 
brought to pals. 

Now your rms gentry having little 
or no kind of chance in aiming at the 
one—unleſs they laid hold of the other 
pray what do you think would be- 
come of them Why, Sirs, in ſpite of 


all their gravities, they muſt een have 


been contented to have gone with their 
wides naked this was not to be 


89 
borne, but by an effort of philoſophy 
not to be ſuppoſed in the caſe we are 
upon — ſo that no one could well have 
been angry with them, had they been 
ſatisfied with what little they could have 
ſnatched up and ſecreted under their 
cloaks and great perriwigs, had they not 
raiſed a hue and cry at the ſame time 
againſt the lawful owners. 

I need not tell your worſhips, that 
this was done with ſo much cunning 
and artifice—that the great Locke, who 
was ſeldom eee ee falſe ſounds 
was nevertheleſs bubbled here. The 
cry, it ſeems, was ſo deep and ſolemn a 
one, and that with the help of great 
wigs, grave faces, and other imple- 
ments of deceit, was rendered ſo gene- 


ral a one againſt the poor wits in this 


matter, that the 1 himſelf was 
deceived by it—it was his glory to free 
the world from the lumber of a thou- 
ſand vulgar errors—but this was not 
of the number : ſo that inſtead of ſittin 
down coolly, as ſuch a philoſopher ſhoul 
have done, to have examined the matter 
of fact before he philoſophized upon it 
on the contrary, he took the fact for 
granted, and ſo joined in with the cry, 
and halloo'd it as boiſterouſly as the reſt. 
This has been made the Magna 
Charta of ſtupidity ever fince—but your 
reverences . ſee, it has been ob- 
tained in ſuch a manner, that the title 
to it is not worth a groat —- which, by 
the bye, is one of the many and vile im- 
poſitions which 2 and grave folks 
have to anſwer for hereafter. | 
As for great wigs, upon which I may 
be thought to have ſpoken my mind too 
freely I beg leave to qualify whatever 
has been unguardedly ſaid to their diſ- 
praiſe or prejudice, by one general de- 
claration—That I have no abhorrence 
whatever, nor do I deteſt and abjure 
either great wigs or long beards, any 
farther than when I ſee they are beſpoke 
and let grow on purpoſe to carry on this 
ſelf-fame impoſture for any purpoſe 
peace be with them Tm only—I. 


write not for them. 


CH AP. XXI. 


2 day for at leaſt ten years 
L together did my father reſolve to 
have it mended—'tis not mended yet 
no family but ours would haye borne 
: with 


[ 
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with it an hour — and what is moſt aſto- 
niſhing, there was not a ſubject in the 
world upon which my father was ſo 
eloquent, as upon that of door-hinges. 
And yet, at the ſame time, he was 
certainly one of the greateſt bubbles to 
them, I think, that hiſtory can pro- 
dvce: his rhetorick and conduct were 
at perpetual handy- cuffs.— Never did 
the parlour-door open—but his philo- 
fophy or his principles fell a victim to 
it !=-three drops of oil with a feather, 
and a ſmart ſtroke of a hammer, had 
faved his honour for ever, 

————Inconfiltent ſoul that man is! 

| Janguiſhing under wounds, which he 
has the power to heal! his whole life 
a contradiction to his knowledge !—his 
reaſon, that precious gift of God to him 
(inſtead of pouring in oil) ſerving only 
to ſharpen' his ſenſibilities—to multiply 
his pains, and render him more melan- 
choly and uneaſy under them Poor 
unhappy creature, that he ſhould do ſo! 
Are not the neceſſary cauſes of miſery 
in this life enough, but he muſt add vo- 
2 ones to his ſtock of forrow ;— 
firuggle againſt evils which cannot be 
avonded, and ſubmit to others, which 
a tenth part of the trouble they create 
him would: remove from his heart for 
er? | : 

By all that is good and virtuous, if 
there are three drops of oil to be got, 
and a hammer to þe found within ten 
miles of Shandy- Hall-—the parlour- 
door hinge ſhall be mended this reign. 


CHAP. XXII. 
WIr Corporal Trim had brought 


his two mortars to bear, he was 
delighted with his handy-work above 
mMyure; knowing what a pleaſure it 
would be to his maſter to ſee them, he 
vas nos able to refiſt the deſire he had of 
carrying them directly into his parlour. 

Now to the next moral leſſon IT had in 
view in mentioning the affair of hinges, 
J had a ſpeculative conſideration ariling 
out of it, and it is this. 

Had the parlour-door opened and 
turn'd upon it's hinges, as a door ſhould 
40o— 

— r, for example, as cleverly as 
our government has been turning upon 
it's hinges—(that is, in caſe things have 
all along gone well with your worſhip— 
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otherwiſe I give up my ſimiĩle) — in this 


caſe, I ſay, there had been no danger 
either to maſter or man, in Corporal 
Trim'e peeping in; the moment he had 


| beheld my father and my Unele Toby 


faſt aſleep—the reſpectfulneſs of his 
carriage was ſuch, he would have re. 
tired as ſilent as death, and left them 
both in their arm-chairs, dreaming as 
happy as he had found them: but the 
thing was, morally ſpeaking, fo very 


impraRicable, that for the many years 


in which this hinge was ſuffered to be 
out of order, and amongſt the hourly 
grievances my father ſubmitted to upon 
it's account—this was one; that he 
never folded his arms to take his nap 
after dinner, but the thoughts of being 
unavoidably awakened by the firſt per- 
ſon who ſhould open the door, was al. 
ways uppermoſt in his imagination, and 
ſo inceſſantly ſtepped in betwixt him and 
the firſt balmy preſage of his repoſe, as 
to rob him, as be oem declared, of the 
whole ſweets of it. 

When things move upon bad hinges, 
an' pleaſe your lordſhips, hoxv can it be 
other wiſe ? 

Pray what's the matter? Who is 
© there? cried my father, waking, the 
moment the door began to creax.— I 
© wiſh the ſmith would give a peep at 
© that confounded hinge.'—* lt is no- 
thing, an' pleaſe your honour,” faid 
Trim, © but two mortars I am bring- 
© ing in. They ſhan't make a clatter 
« with them here, cried my father 
baſtily.—* Tf Poctor Slop has any drugs 
© to pound, let him do it in the kitchen,” 
—* May it pleaſe your honour,” cried 
Trim, they are two 3 for 
© a ſiege next ſummer, which IT have 
© been making out of a pair of jack- 
© boots, which Obadiah told me your 
© honour had left off wearing.'— By 


Heaven! cried my father, ſpringing 


out of his chair, as he ſwore “ have 
not one appointment belonging to me, 
* which I ſet ſo much ſtore by, as 1do 
© by theſe jack-boots—they were our 
« great-grandfather's, brother Toby 
they were hereditary."—* Then | 
fear, quoth my Uncle Toby, Trim 
© has cut off the entail.— I have only 
cut off the tops, an pleaſe your ho- 
© nour,* cried Trim. — I hate pepe. 
© twities as much as any man alive, 
cried my father, but theſe jack- 
boots, continued he, (ſmiling, though 
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« civil wars — Sir Roger Shandy wore 


« them at the battle of Marſton- Moor. 


—1 denies. would not pw taken 
« ten ds for them. I'l] pay you 
the „ brother Shandy, quoth 
my Uncle Tob » looking at the two 
wortars with infinite pleaſure, and put- 
ting his Rand into his breeches pocket 
as he viewed them—* I'll pay you the 
« ten pounds this moment with all my 
heart and ſoul.” 

Brother Toby, replied my father, 
altering his tone, you care not what 
money you diſſipate and throw away, 
provided, continued he, it is but 


© upon a SIEGE.'——* Have I not a hun- 


« dred and twenty pounds a year, be- 
« fides my half-pay ?* cried my Uncle 
Toby. What is that, replied my 
father haſtily, to ten pounds for a 
pair of jack-boots ?—twelye guineas 
© tor your pontoansꝰ —half as much 
for your Dutch draw-bridge?—to ſay 
nothing of the train of little braſs 
© artillery you beſpoke. laſt week, with 
© twenty other preparations for the ſiege 
© of Meſſina. Believe me, dear Brother 
Toby, continued my father, taking 
kim kindly by the hand, © theſe mili- 
© tary operations of yours are above 
your ſtrength—you mean well, bro- 
ther but they carry you into greater 
* expences than you were firſt aware 
© of z—and take my word, dear Toby, 
they will in the end quite ruin your 
fortune, and make a beggar of you.” 
—* What ſignifies it if they do, bro- 
ther,“ replied my Uncle Toby, © fo 
long as we know it is for the good of 
the nation. 

My father could not help ſmiling, for 
his ſoul—his anger, at the worſt, was 
never more than a ſpark—and the zeal 
and ſimplicity of Trim, and the generous 
(though hobby-horſical) gallantry of m 
Uncle Toby, brought him into perfe& 
good- humour with them in an inſtant. 

© Generous ſouls God proſper you 
both, and your mortar- pieces too l 
quoth my father to himſelf. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


5 LL is quiet and huſh,* cried 
A my father, at leaſt above 
* ſtairs; I hear not ons foot ſtirring. 
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very angry at the ſame time) © have been 
« in the family, brother, ever ſince the 
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«© Pr? Trim, who's in the kitch- 
© en?'——+* There is no one ſoul in the 
kitchen, anſwered Trim, making a 
low bow as he ſpoke, except Doctor 
Slop.'—— — !' cried my father, 
(getting up —_ his legs a ſecond time) 
—* not one ſingle thing has gone right 
© this day! had I faith in aſtrology, 
© brother,” eee by the bye, my 2. 
ther had) I would have ſworn ſome 
retrograde planet was hanging over 
© this unfortunate houſe of mine, and 
— every individual thing in it 
out of it's place. Why, I thought 
Doctor Slop had been above ſtairs 
with my wife, and ſo ſaid you. 
What can the fellow be puzzling a- 
bout in the kitchen? He is buſy, 
an' pleaſe your honour, replied Trim, 
© in making a bridge.'—* It is very 
© obliging in him,” quoth my Uncle 
Toby.—s Pray, give my humble ſer- 
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vice to Doctor Slop, Trim, and tell 


£ him I thank him heartily.” *. 
Vou muſt know, my Uncle Tob 
miſtook the bridge —as widely as ws 
father miſtook ;the mortars but to 
underſtand how my Uncle Toby could 
miſtake the bridge I fear I muſt give 
ar; an exact account of the raad which 
ed to it—or, to drop my metaphor, 
(for there is nothing more «diſhoneſt in 
an hiſtorian than the uſe of one) in 
order to conceive the probability of this - 
error in my Uncle Toby aright, I muſt 
give you ſome account of an adventure 
of Trim's, though much againſt my 
will--I fay much againſt my will, only 
becauſe the ſtory, in one ſenſe, is cer- 
tainly out of it's place here; for by 
right it ſhould come in, either amongſt 
the anecdotes of my Uncle Toby's 
amours with Widow Wadman, in which 
Corporal Trim was no mean actor or 
elſe in the middle of his and my Uncle 
Toby's campaigns on the bowling- 
green—for it will do yery well in either 


place - but then if I reſerve it for either 


of thoſe parts of my ſtory I ruin the 
ſtory I am upon—and if I tell it here 
I anticipate matters, and ruin it there. 
What would your worſhips 
have me to do in this caſe? | 
Tell it, Mr. Shandy, by all 
© means.'—" You are a fool, Triſtram, 
© if you do. 

O ye powers! (for powers ye are, 


and great ones too)—which enable mor- 


tal mau to tell a ſtory worth the hear- 
3 


} 
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ing—that kindly ſhew him where he is 
to begin it and where he is to end it. 
what he is to put into 1t, and what he 1s 
to leave out—how much of it he 1s to 
caſt into ſhade—and whereabouts he 1s 
to throw his light!—Ye, who preſide 
over this vaſt empire of biographical 
freebooters, and ſee how many ſcrapes 
and plunges your ſubjects hourly tall 
anto—will you do one thing ? 

I beg and beſeech you, (in caie you 
will do nothing better for us) that 
wherever in any part of your dominions 
it ſo falls out, that three ſeveral roads 
meet in one point, as they have done 
juſt heze—that at Icaſt you ſet up a 
guide-poſt in the centre of them, in 
mere charity, to dire& an uncertain de- 
vil which of the three he is to take. 


xu. 


HOUGH the ſhock my Uncle 
Toby received the year after the 
demolition of Dunkirk, in his aftair 
with Widow Wadman, had fixed, him 
in a reſolution never more to think of 
the ſex—or of aught which belonged to 
it—yet Corporal Trim had made no ſuch 
bargain with himſelt.—Indeed, in my 
Uncle Toby's cafe there was a ſtrange 
and unaccountable concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances which inſenſibly drew him 
in to lay fiege to that fair and ſtrong 
citadel.—In Trim's cafe there was a 
concurrence of nothing in the world, 
but of him and Bridget in the kitchen; 
though in truth, the love and venera- 
tion he bore his maiter was tuch, and 
ſo fond was he of imitating him in all 
he did, that had my Uncle Toby em- 
ployed his time and genius in tagging 
of points—TI am perſuaded the honeſt 
corporal would have laid down his arms 
andifoliowed his example with pleaſure, 
When, therefore, my Uncle 'Toby fat 
down before the miſtreſs— Corporal 
Trim incontinently took ground before 
the maid. 
Now, my dear friend Garrick, whom 
I have ſo much cauſe to eſteem and ho- 
gour—(why, or wherefore, tis no mat- 
ter)—can it eſcape your penetration—LI 
defy it that fo many play-wrights and 
opificers of chit-chat, have ever ſince 
been working upon Trim's and my 
Uncle Toby's pattern. I care not what 
Ariſtotle, or Pacuvius, or Boſſu, or 


* 
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Ricaboni ſay (though I never read one 
of them) — there is not a greater diffe- 
rence between a fingle-horſe chair and 
Madam Pompadour's vis-à- wis; than 
betwixt a ſingle amour, and an amour 
thus nobly doubled, and going upon all 
four, prancing throughout a grand dra- 
ma—Sir, a ſimple, fingle, ſilly affair of 
that kind—is quite loſt in five acts 
but that is neither here or there. 

After a ſeries of attacks and repulſes 
in a courſe of nine months on my Un- 
cle Toby's quarter, a moſt minute ac- 
count of every particular of which ſhall 
be given in it's proper place, my Uncle 
Toby, honeſt man! found it neceſſary 
to draw off his forces and raiſe the ſiege 
ſomewhat indignantly. 

Corporal Trim, as I ſaid, had made 
no ſuch bargain either with himſelf—or 
with any one el{e—the fidelity, however, 
of his heart, not ſuffering him to go into 
a houſe which his maſter had forſaken 
with diſguſt he contented himſelf with 
turning his part of the ſiege into a 
blockade—that is, he kept hich off 
for though he never after went to the 
houſe, yet he never met Bridget in the 
village, but he would either nod or 
wink, or ſmile, or look kindly at her 
or (as circumſtances directed) he would 
ſhake her by the hand —or atk her lov- 
ingly how ſhe did—or would give her 
a ribband—and now and then, though 
never but when it could be done with 
decorum, would give Bridget a * 

Preciſely in this ſituation did theſe 


things ſtand for five years; that is, from 


the demolition of Dunkirk in the year 
13, to the latter end of -my Uncle To- 
by's campaign in the year 18, which 
was about ſix or ſeven weeks before the 
time I am ſpenking of—— when Trim, 
as his cuſtom was, after he had put my 
Uncle Toby to bed, going down one 
moon- ſhiny night to lee that every thing 
was right at his fortifications—in the 
lane ſeparated from the bowling- green 
with flowering ſhrubs and holly—he 
eſpied his Bridget. 

As the corporal thought there was 
nothing in the worid fo well worth ſhew- 
ing as the glorious works which he and 
my Uncle Toby had made, Trim courte- 
oully and gallantly took her by the hand, 
and led her in: this was not- done ſo 
privately, but that the foul- mouthet 
trumpet of Fame carried it from ear to 
ear, till at length it reached my father's, 


with 
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with this untoward circumſtance along 
with it, that my Uncle Toby's curious 
draw- bridge, conſtructed and painted 
after the Dutch faſhion, and which went 
quite acroſs the ditch -was broke down, 
and ſome how or other cruſhed all to 
ieces that very night. | 
My father, as you have obſerved, had 
no great eſteem for my Uncle Toby's 
hobby-horſe—he thought it the moſt 
ridiculous horſe that ever gentleman 
mounted ; and, indeed, unleſs my Uncle 
Toby vexed him about it, could never 
think of it once, without ſmiling at it: 
—ſo that it never could get lame or 
happen any miſchance, but it tickled 
my father's imagination beyond mea- 
fure ; but this being an accident much 
more to his humour than any one which 
had yet befallen it, it proved an inex- 
hauſtible fund of entertainment to him. 
— Well—but dear Toby !' my father 
would ſay, do tell us ſeriouily how 
« this affair of the bridge happened.'— 
How can you teaze me ſo much about 
© it?” my Uncle Toby would reply,— 
I have told it you twenty times, word 
© for word as Trim told it me. 
© Pr ythee, how was it then, corporal ?? 
my father would cry, turning to Trim. 
— Jt was a mere misfortune, an pleaſe 
your honour—I was ſhewing Mrs, 
© Bridget our fortifications, and in go- 
* ing too near the edge of the foſse, I 
© unfortunately ſlipp'd in. Very 
well, Trim i' my father would cry 
(miling myſteriouſly, and giving a nod 
but without 5 im) * and 
being link'd faſt, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, arm in arm with Mrs. Bridget, 
I dragged her after me, by means of 
which the fell backwards loſs againit 
the bridge *And Trim's faot, (my 
Uncle Toby would cry, taking the ſtory 
out of his mouth) * getting into the cu- 
© vette, he tumbled full againſt the 
bridge to. — It was a thouland to 
one, my Uncle Toby would add, 
that the poor fellow did not break his 
leg. Ay, truly, my father would 
laz-"a limb is Bon broke, brother 
Toby, in ſuch encounters.* * And 
ſn, an pleaſe your honour, the bridge, 
' which your honour knous was a very 
' ſight one, was broke down betwixt 
us, and ſplintered all to pieces. 
At other times, but eſpecially when 
bf Uncle Toby was fo unfortunate as 


to ſay a ſyllable about canndns, bombs, 
or petards—my father would exhauſt alÞ 
the ſtores of hiseloquence (which indeed, 
were very great) in a panegyrick u 
the batters —— of . — 
vinea which Alexander made uſe of at 
the ſiege of Tyre. lle would tell my 
Uncle Toby of the catapulte of the Sy-, 
rians, which threw ſuch monſtrous ſtones, 
ſo many hundred feet, and ſhook the 
ſtrongeſt bulwarks from their very foun- 
dation.-He would go on and deſcribe 
the wonderful mechaniſm of the ballifia 
which Marcellinus makes ſo much rout. 
about—the terrible effects of the pyra- 
boli, which caſts fire—the danger of 
the terebra and ſcorpio, which cait jave- 
lins.— But what are theſe, he would 
ſay, to the deſtructive machinery of 
Corporal Trim ?—Believe me, bro- 
* ther Toby, no bridge, or baſtion, or 
ſally- port, that ever was conſtructed 
* in this world, can hold out againit 
© ſuch artillery.” . | 
My Uncle Toby, would never attempt 
any defence againſt the force of this 
ridicule, but that of redoubling the ve- 
hemence of ſmoaking his pipe; in do- 
ing which, he raiſed ſo denſe a vapour 
one night after ſupper, that it ſet my 
father, who was a little phthiſical, into 
a ſuffocating fit of violent coughing. 


My Uncle Toby leap'd up without feel- 


ing the pain upon his groin—and, with 
infinite pity, ſtood beſide his brother's 

chair, tapping his back with one hand, 
and holding his head with the other, 

and from tune to time wiping his eyes 

with à clean cambrick handkerchief, 
which he pull d out of his pocket. 
The affectionate and cndearing manner 
in which my Uncle Foby did theſe 

little offices - cut my father through his 
reins, for the pain he had juſt been giv- 

ing him. May my brains be knock d 
© out with a battering- ram or a cata- 

« puita, I care not which," quoth my 
father to himſelf if ever I inſult this 

« worthy foul more | 


CHAP. XXV. | 


H E draw-bridge being held irre- 
parable, Trim was ordered di- 
rectly to ſet about another but not 
upon the ſame model: for Cardinal 2 
beroni's inu igues at that time being diſs - 
N covered 
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covered, and my Uncle Toby rightly 
foreſeeing that a flame would inevitably 
break out betwixt Spain and the Em- 
pire, and that the operations of the en- 
ſuing campaign muſt in all likelihood 
be either in Naples or Sictly—he deter- 
mined upon an Italian bridge— (my 
Uncle Toby, by the-bye, was not far 
out in his conje&ures)—but my father, 
who was infinitely the hetter politician, 
and took the lead as far of my Uncle 
Toby in the cabinet, as my Uncle To- 
by took it of him in the field—con- 
vinced him, that if the King of Spain 
and the Emperor went together by the 
ears, that England, and France, and 
Holland muſt, by force of their pre-en- 
gagements, all enter the liſts too—* And 
© if fo,* he would ſay, the combatants, 
brother Toby, as ſure as we are alive, 
will fall to it again, pell-mell, upon 
© the old prize-fighting ſtage of Flan- 
©. ders—then what wil you do with 
« your Italian bridge? 

We will go on with it then, upon 
the old model, eried my Uncle Toby.“ 

When Corporal Trim had about half 
finiſlteck it in that ſtyte-my Uncle To- 
by found out a capital defect in it, which 
he had never thoroughly conſidered be- 
tore. It turned, it ſeems, upon hinges 
at both ends of it, opening in the mid- 
dle; one half of which turned to one 
fide of the foſsè, and the other to the 
other: the advantage of which was this, 
that by drviding the weight of the bridge 
into two equal portions, it empowered 
my Uncle Toby to raiſe it up or let it 
down with the end of his crutch, and 
with one hand ; which, as his garriſon 
was weak, was as much as he could 
well ſpare—but the diſadvantages of 
lach a conſtruction were infurmount- 
able — For by this means, he would 
ſay, © I leave one half of my bridge in 
my enemy's poſſeſſion and pray of 
hut ule is the other??? 

The natural remedy for this -was, no 
doubt, to have his bridge faſt only at one 
end witlyhinges, fo that the whole might 
be lifted up together, and ſtand bolt 
upright — but that was rejected for the 
reaſon given above. 

For a whole week after he was deter- 
mined in his mind to have one of that 
particular conſtruction which is made 
to draw back horizontally, to hinder a 


Fange and to thruſt forwards again 


to gain a paſſage—of which ſorts your 


worſhips might have ſeen three famous 


ones at Spires before it's deſtruction 
and one now at Briſack, if I miſtake 
not — but my father adviſing my Uncle 
Toby, witlt great earneſtneſs, to have no- 


thing more to do with thruſting brid 


—and my uncle forfeeing moreover that 
it would bat perpetuate the memory of 


the corporal's misfortune — he chang. 
ed his mind for that of the Marquis 
d'Hopital's invention, which the young. 
er Bernouilli has fo well and 1 y 
deſcribed, as your worſhips may ſee— 


Act. Erud. Lipſ. ann. 169 5— to theſe a 


lead weight is an eternal balance, and 
keeps watch as well as a couple of cen- 


tinels, inaſmuch as the conſtruction of 


them was a curve line 


oximating to 


a cycloid—if not a cycloid itſelf, 
My Uncle Toby underſtood the na- 
ture of a parabola as well as any man 
in England — but was not quite ſuch a 
maſter of the cycloid — he talked how- 
ever about it every day—the bridge 
went not forwards.— We'll afk ſome- 
© body about it," cried m 


to Trim, 


y Uncle Toby 


. XXVI. 


HEN Trim came in and told 
my father, that Doctor Slop was 
in the kitchen, and buſy in making 2 


bridge — my Uncle To 


— the Affair 


of the jack-hoots having juſt then raiſed 
a train of military ideas in his brain 
took it inſtantly for granted that Doctor 
Slop was making a model of the Mar- 
quis d'Hopital's bridge.—'& It is very 
© obliging in him,” quoth my Uncle 


to 
© T thank him _— 
Had my Uncle 


Toby :—* pray give my humble ſervice 
Dor Stop, Trim, and tell him 


8 
oby's head been 


a Savoyard's box, and my father peep- 
ing in all the time at one end of 1t—| 
could not have given him a more diſtin 
conception of the operations in AN 
cle Toby's imagination, than what he 
had; ſo notwithſtanding the catapulu, 
and battering · ram, and his bitter im- 
precation about them, he was juſt be 


ginning to triumph. 


When Trim's anſwer, in an inſtant, 
tore the laurel from his brows, ab 
COD. 50s 


twiſted it to pieces. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP.  XXVII 


— HIS unfortunate draw- 
6 bridge of yours — 
quoth my father God bleſs your ho- 
nour, cried Trim, © it is a bridge for 
© maſter's noſe In bringing him into 
the world with his vile inſtruments, he 
has cruſhed his noſe, Suſannah ſays, 
© as flat as a pancake to his face, and he 
is making a falſe bridge with a piece of 
cotton and a thin piece of whalebone 
out of Suſannah's ſtays, to raiſe it up. 
Lead me, Brother Toby, cried 
my father, to my room this inſtant!” 


CH AP. XXVIII. 


R O M the firſt moment I ſat down 

to write my Life for the amuſement 

of the world, and my Opinions for it's 
inſtruction, has a cloud in ſenſibly been 
gathering over my father.— A tide of 
little evils and diſtreſſes has been ſetting 
in againſt him. Not one thing, as he 
obſerved himſelf, has gone right: and 
now is the ſtorm thickened, and going 
. Er and pour down full upon his 

ead. | 

I enter upon this of my ſtory in 
the moſt penſive and melancholy frame 
of mind that ever ſympathetick breaſt 
was touched with. My nerves relax 
as I te] it—Every line I write, I feel an 
abatement of the quickueſs of my pulſe, 
and of that careleſs alacrity with it, 
which every day of my life prompts me 
to ſay and write a thouſand things I 
ſhould not — And this moment that I 
laſt dipped my pen into my ink, I could 
not help taking notice what a cautious 
ar of ſad compoſure and ſolemnity there 
appeared in my manner of doing it.— 
Lord ! how different from the raſh jerks 
ind hair-brained ſquirts tkou art wont, 
Triſtram, to tranſa& jt with in other 
tumours—droppizg thy pen— ſpurting 
ty ink about thy table and thy books 


Tus if thy pen and thy ink, thy books 


ad thy furniture, coſt thee nothing 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Won't go about to argue the 
point with you—'tis ſo—and I 
Wm perſuaded of it, Madam, as much 
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as can be, that both man and wo- 
man bear pain or ſorrow (and, for 
aught I know, plealure too) beſt in a 
horizontal poſition. ow 


The moment my father got up into 
elf p 


his chamber, he threw him roſtrate 
acroſs his bed in the wildeſt diforder 
imaginable, but at the ſame time in the 
moſt lamentable attitude of a man borne 
down with ſorrows, that ever the eye of 
pity dropped a tear for. The palm of 


is right - hand, as he fell upon che 


bed, receiving his forehead, and ca- 
vering the greateſt part of both his eyes, 
gently ſunk down with his head (his 
elbow giving way backwards) till his 
noſe touched the quilt — his left. arm 
hung inſenſible over the ſide of the bed, 
his knuckles reclining upon the handle 
of the chamber - bot, which peeped out 
beyond the valance his 1 (hiv 
lett being drawn up towards his body) 


hung half over the ſide of the bed, the - 
n his ſhin-bone— 
He felt it not. A fixed inflexible ſor- 


edge of it preſſing 


row took poſſeſſion of every line of his 
face. e ſighed once — heaved his 
breaſt often hut uttered not a word, 

An old ſet-ſtitched chair, valanced 
and fringed around with party-coloured 
worſted bobs, ſtood at the bed's head, 
oppoſite to the ſide where my father's 
head reclined—My Uncle Toby ſat him 
down in it. g 

Before an affliction is digeſted - con- 
ſolation ever comes too ſoon — and af- 
ter it is digeſted—it comes too late: ſo 
that you ſee, Madam, there is but a 
mark between theſe two, as fine almoſt 
as a hair, for a comforter to take aim 
at. My Uncle Toby was always either 
on this ſide, or on that of it; and would 
often ſay, he believed in his heart, he 
could as ſoon hit the longitude : for this 
reaſon, when he ſat down in the chair, 
he drew the curtain a little forwards, 
and having a tear at every one's ſervice, 
—he pulled out a cambrick handkerchief 
—gave a low figh— but held his peace. 


CHAP. XXX. 


— LL is not gain that is 

© into the purſe. So that 

notwithſtanding my father had the hap - 

pineſs of reading the oddett books in the 

univerſe, and had moreover, in himſelt, 

the oddeſt way x thioking that ever 
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man in it was bleſſed with, yet it had 
this drawback upon him after all—that 
it laid him open to ſome of the oddeſt 
and moſt whimſical diftreiies ; of which 
this particular one, which he funk under 
at preſent, is as ſtrong an example as 
can be given. 

No doubt, the breaking down of the 
bridge of a child's noſe, by the edge of 
a pair of forceps - however ſcientifical- 
ly applied — would vex any man in the 
world who was at to much pains in 
begetting a child as my father was— 
yet it will not account tor the extrava- 
gance of his affliction, or will it juſtify 
the unchriſtian manner he abandoned 
and ſurrendered himſelf up to it. 

To —_— this, 1 muſt leave him 
upon the bed for half an hour—and my 
good Uncle Toby in his old fringed 
chair ſitting beſide him, 


CH AP, XXI. 


— 1 Think it a very unreaſonable 
| « demand,' cried my great- 
grandfather, twiſting up the paper, 
and throwing it upon the table.— By 
F this account, Madam, you have but 
© two thouſand pounds fortune, and 
not a ſhilling more — and you inſiſt 
upon having three hundred pounds a 
year jointure for it.” | 
— + Becauſe," replied my great- 
grandmother, you have little or no 
s noſe, Sir.“ 
Now, before I venture to make uſe 

of the word x9/e a ſecond time to avoid 
all confuſion in what will be ſaid upon 
it, in this intereſting part of my ſtory, 
it may not be amiſs to explain my own 
meaning, and define, with all poſſible 
 exaQtnel(s and preciſion, what I would 
wilhingly be underſtood to mean by the 
term: being of opinion, that it is ow- 
ing to the negligence and perverſeneſs 
of writers in deſpiſing this precaution, 
and to nothing elſe — that all the pole- 
mical writings in divinity are not as 
clear and demonſtrative as thoſe upon a 
Will o' the Wiſp, or any other ſound 
art of philoſophy, and natural purſuit; 
in order to which, what have you to de, 
before you {et out, unleſs you intend 
to go puzzling on to the day of judg- 
ment—but to give the world a good de- 
finition, and ſtand to it, of the main 
word you have molt occaſion for — 
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changing it, Sir, as you would a guinea, 
into ſmall coin? —which' done—let the 
father of confuſion puzzle you, if he 


can z or = a different idea either into- 
> 


our head, or your reader's head, if he 
nows how. 


In books of {trit morality and cloſe 


reaſoning, ſuch as this I am engaged 
in — the negle& is inexcuſable; and 
Heaven 1s witneſs, how the world has 
revenged itſelf upon me for leaving fo 
many openings to equivocal ſtriftures= 
and for depending ſo much as I have 
done, all x 2g upon the cleanlineſs 
of my reader's imaginations. 

Here are two ſenies, cried Euge- 
nius, as he walked along, pointing 
with the fore-finger of his right-hand 
to the word erewtce, in the forty- eight 
page of the ſecond volume of this book 
of books here are two ſenſes,” quoth 
he. And here are two roads," replied 
I, turning ſhort upon him; a dirty and 
© a clean one which ſhall we take ?'— 
© The clean, by all means," replied 
Eugenius.'—* Eugenius, fad I, ſtep- 
ping before him, and laying my hand 
upon his breaſt—* to define— is to dif- 
© truſt.'— Thus I triumphed over Eu- 
genius z but I triumphed oyer him. as 
I always do, like a fool.— It is my 
comfort, however, I am not an obſti- 
nate one; therefore | 

I define a noſe, as follows— intreat- 
ing only before-hand, and beſeeching 
my readers, both male and female, ot 
what age, complexion, and condition 
ſoever, for the love of God and their 
own ſouls, to guard againſt the temp- 
tations and ſuggeltions of the devil, 
and ſuffer him by no art or wile to put 
any other ideas into their minds, than 
what I put into my definition. For by 
the word noſe, throughout all this long 
chapter of noſes, and in every 
part of my work, where the word ze 
occurs declare, by that word, I mean 
a noſe, and nothing more or leis. 


C HAP. XXXII. 


— DECAUS E, quoth my great- 
grandmother, * the 

words again“ you have little or no 
noſe, Sir.'— | 
« $'death!* cried my great-grandfa- 
ther, clapping his hand upon his noſe; 
it is not ſo ſmall as that comes 117 
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git is a full inch longer than my fa- 
« ther's.” Now, my great grandfather's 
noſe was for all the world like unto the 
noſes of all the men, women, and chil- 
dren, whom Pantagrucl found dwell- 
ing upon the Iſland of EXNASIN.—By 
the way, if you would know the ſtrange 
way of getting a kia amongit ſo flat- 
noted a people—you muit read the 
book—find ac out yourſelf you never 


can. 
——— Twas ſhaped, Sir, like an ace 
clubs. 
— It — a full — — my 
at-grandfather, preſſing up the ridge 
K e with * — >... thumb, 
and repeating his aſſertion; * it is full an 
inch longer, Madam, than my fa- 
ther's. Nou muit mean your un- 
$ cle's,* replied my great-grandmother. 
—— My great-grandfather was con- 
vinced——He untwiited the paper, and 
ligned the article, 


C HAP. XXXIII. 


— HAT an unconſcionable 

© jointure, my dear, do 
© we pay out of this {mall eſtate of 
ours, quoth my grandmother to my 
grandfather. 

© My father, replied my grandfather, 
had no more note, my dear, ſaving 
the mark, than there is upon the back 
' of my hand. 

Nov, you mult know, that my 
great-grandmother o utlived my grand- 
father twelve years; ſo that my father 
had the jointure to pay, a hundred and 
titty pounds half-yearly—(on Michael- 
mas and Lady-day)—during all that 
ume. 

No man diſcharged pecuniary obli- 
gations with a better grace than my fa- 
tier, And as far as the hundred pounds 
went, he would fling it upon the table, 
gunea by guinea, with that ſpirited jerk 
of an honeſt welcome, wh a—— 
louls, and generous ſouls only, are able 
to fling down money—but as ſoon as 
erer he entered upon the odd fifty he 
generally gave a loud hem ! rubbed the 
lide of 4 noſe leiſurely with the flat 
part of his fore- finger - inſerted his hand 
cautiouſly betwixt his head and the cawl 
of his wig looked at both ſides of 
trery guinea as he parted with it—and 
kjJom could get to the end of the fifty 
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2 without pulling put his hand- 
erchief and wiping his temples. 


Defend me, gracious Heaven! from 
thoſe perſecuting ſpirits who make no 


allowances for theſe workings within us! 
—Never—O never may I lay down in 
their tents, who cannot relax the engine, 
and feel pity for the force of education, 
and the prevalence of opinions long de- 
rived from anceſtors ! : 
For three generations, at leaſtythis 
tenet in favour of long noſes had gra- 
dually been taking root in our family. 
—Tradition was all * it's ſide, 
and ixtereſt was every halt- year 
ping in 4 ſtrengthen it o _— 
whimkicality of my father's brain was 
far from having the whole honour of 
this, as it had of almoſt all his other 
ſtrange notions, -For in a great mea- 
ſure he might be ſaid to have ſucked this 
in with his mother's milk. He did his 
part, however. If education planted the 
miſtake, (in caſe it was one) my father' 
watered it, and ripened it to perfection. 
He would often declare, in ſpeaki 
his thoughts upon the ſubject, that he 
did not conceive how the greateſt family 
in England could ſtand it out 2 
an uninterrupted ſucceiſion of or 
ſeven ſhort noſes.—And for the contra- 
ry reaſon, he would generally add, that 
it muſt be one of the greateſt problems 
in civil life, where the tame number of 
long and jolly noſes, following one 
another in a direct line, did not raiſe 
and hoiſt it up into the beſt vacancics in 
the kingdom.— He would often boaſt 
that the Shandy family ranked very 
high in King Harry the VIIIth's time, 
but owed it's riſe to no ſtate-engine—he 
would ſay—but to that only; but that, 
like other families, he would add —it 
had felt the turn of the wheel, and had 
never recovered the blow of my great- 
grandfather's noſe It was an ace of 
clubs indeed, he would cry, ſhaking 
his head, and as vile a one for an un- 
* fortunate family as ever turned up 
* trumps.” 
Fair and ſoftly, gentle reader 
where is thy fancy carrying thee ?—If 
there is truth in man, by my great- 
grandfather's noſe, I mean the external 
organ of ſmelling, or that part of man 
which ſtands prominent in his face— 
and which painters ſay, in good jolly 
noſes and well-proportioned faces, ſhould 
comprehend a full third— that is, mea- 
ſuring 
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ſuring downwards from the ſetting on of 
the hair. : 

What a life of it has an author, 
at thus paſs ? 


H A P. XXXIV. 
T is a fingular bleſſing, that nature 


has formed the mind of man with: 


the fame happy backwardneſs and reni- 
tency againſt conviction, which is ob- 


ſerved in old dogs — of not learning new- 
7 ä means he has acquired a pro 
What a ſhuttle-cock of a fellow 


4 tricks. ; 


would the greateſt philoſopher that ever 
exiſted be whiſked into at once, did he 
read ſuch books, and obſerve ſuch facts, 
and think ſuch thoughts, as would 
eternally be making him change ſides 
Now, my father, as I told you laſt 
year, deteſted all this.-He picked up 
an opinion, Sir, as a man in a ſtate of 
nature picks up an apple.—It becomes 
his own—and if he is a man of ſpirit, 
he would loſe his life rather than give 
it up. | 
then aware that Didius, the great civi- 


Jan, will conteſt this point; and cry 


out againſt me, Whence comes this 
mans right to this apple?—ex conſeſſo, 
he will ſay— things were in a ſtate of 
nature.— The apple, as much Frank's 
© apple as John's. Pray, Mr. Shandy, 
© what patent has he to ſhew for it? and 
© how did it begin to be his? was it, 
© when he ſet his heart upon it ? or when 
© he gathered it? or when he chewed 
© it? or when he roaſted it? or when he 
< peeled, or when he brought it home? 
« or when he digeſted ? or whenhe S 
—— For tis plain, Sir, if the firſt picking 
up of the apple, made it not his that 
no ſubſequent act could. 

© Brother Didius, Tribonius will an- 
n ee Tribonius the civilian and 
church lawyer's beard being three inches 
and a half and three - eighths longer than 
Didius his beard—I'm glad he takes 
up the cudgels for me, ſo I give myſelf 
no farther trouble about the anſwer.) 
gRrother Didius, Tribonius will fay, 
© it is a decreed caſe, as you may find 
it in the fragments of Gregorius and 
© Hermogenes's codes, and in all the 
codes from Juſtinian's down to the 
© codes of Louis and Des Eaux—that 
© the ſweat of a man's brows, and the 
* ex{udations of a man's brains, are as 
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© much a man's own as the 
© breeches upon his backfide ;'—which 
ſaid exſudations, &c. being dropped _ 


on the ſaid apple by the labour of 
ing it, and picking it up; and being 


- moreover indiſſolubly waſted, and as in- 


diſſolubly annexed by the picker-up, to 
the thing picked up, carried home, roaſt. 
ed, peeled, eaten, digeſted, and ſo on; 
—it is evident that the gatherer of the 
apple, in ſo doing, has mixed up ſome- 
thing which was te own, with the ap- 
ple which was not his own, by which 


or, in other words, the apple is John's 
apple. | 

By the fame learned chain of reaſon. 
ing my father ſtood up for all his opi- 
nions : he had ſpared no pains in pick- 
ing them up, and the more they lay out 
of the common way, the better ſtill was 
his title. No mortal claimed them; 
they had coſt him moreover as much 
labour in cooking and digeſting as in 
the caſe above; ſo that they might well 
and truly be ſaid to be his own goods 
and chattels.—Accordingly he held faſt 
by em, both by teeth and clas would 
fly to whatever he could lay his hands 
on—and, in a word, would intrench 
and fortify them round with as many 
circumvallations and breaſt-works, as 
my Uncle Toby would a citadel: 

There was one plaguy rub in the way 
of this—the ſcarcity of materials to 
make any thing cf a defence with, in 
caſe of a {mart attack; inaſmuch as few 
men of great genius had exerciſed their 
parts in writing books upon the ſubject 
of great noſes: by the trotting of my 
lean horſe, the thing is incredible! and 
I am quite loſt in my underſtanding 
when I am conſidering what a treaſure 
of precious time and talents together has 
been waſted upon worſe ſubjefts—and 
how many millions of —— in all = 

ages, and in all ble types 
Gaines, have del fabricated upon 
points not half ſo much tending to the 
unity and peace-making of the world. 
What was to be had, however, he itt 
the greater ſtore by; and though my fa- 
ther would oft-times ſport with my Un- 
cle Toby's library—which, by the bye, 
was ridiculons enough—yet at the very 
ſame time he did it, he collected wm 
book and treatiſe which had been {y/- 
tematically wrote upon noſes, with 25 
much care as my honeſt — 

a 
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þ:4 done thoſe upon military architec- 
ure. It is true, a much lefs table would 
have held them but that was not thy 
vanlgreſſion, my dear uncle— 

Here - but why here —rather than in 
my other part of my ſtory I am not 
able to tell but here it is my heart 
tops me to pay to thee, my dear Un- 
cle Toby, once for all, the tribute I 
owe thy göodneſs. Here let me thruſt 
my chair aſide, and kneel down upon 
the ground, whilſt I am pouring forth 
the warmeſt ſentiments of love for thee, 
and veneration for the excellency of thy 
character, that ever virtue and nature 
kindled in a nephew's boſom. —* Peace 
and comfort reſt for evermore upon 
© thy head! — Thou envied'| no man's 
comforts - inſulted'ſt no man's opi- 
nions.— Thou blackened'ſt no man's 
character - devoured'ſt no man's bread! 
' gently, with faithful Trim behind 
« thee, did'ſt thou amble round the little 
© circle of thy pleaſures, joſtling no 
creature in thy way for each one's 
© ſervice, thou had'ſt a tear for each 
man's need, thou had'ſ a ſhilling. 

Whilſt I am worth one, to pay a 
veeder—thy path from thy door to 
' thy bowling- green ſhall never be grown 
up. -Whilſt there is a rood and a half 
0 4 land in the Shandy family, thy for- 
' tifications, my dear Uncle Toby, ſhall 
" never be demolithed !” 


X father's collection was not 

great; but, to make amends, it 
was curious and conſequently he was 
ſome time in making it; he had the 
great good fortune, however, to ſet, 
off well, in getting Bruſcambille's pro- 
logue upon long noſes, almoſt for no- 
thng—for he gave no more for Bruſ- 
cambille than three half crowns ; owing 
indeed to the ſtrong fancy which the 
tall man ſaw my father had for the book 
the moment he laid his hands upon it.— 
There are not three Bruſcambilles in 
© Chriſtendom,” ſaid the ftall-man, * ex- 
cept what are chained up in the libra- 
tries of the curious. My father flung 
down the money as quick as lightning 
took Bruſcambille into his buſom— 
hied home from Piccadilly to Coleman 
dtreet with it, as he would have hied 
tome with a treaſure, without taking 
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his hand once off from Bruſcambille all 
the way. i 

To thoſe who do not yet know of 
which gender Bruſcambille is—inaſ- 
much as a prologue upon long noſes 
might eaſily be done by either twill 
be no obje&tion againſt the ſimile to 
ſay, that when my father got home, 
he ſolaced himſelf with Bruſcambille 
after the manner in which, 'tis ten to 
one, your worſhip ſolaced yourſelf with 
your firſt miſtreſs—that is, from morn- 
ing even unto night: which, by the 
bye, how delightful ſoever it may prove 
to the inamorato—is of little or no enter= 
tainment at all to by- ſtanders.— Take 
notice, I go no farther with the ſimile; 
— my father's eye was greater than his 
appetite—his zeal greater than his know- 
ledge——he cooled—his affections be- 
came divided—he got hold of Prignitz, 
—purchaſed Scroderus—Andrea Pa- 
1zus—Bouchet's Evening Conferences 
—and, above all, the great and learned 
Hafen Slawkenbergius ; of which, as I 
ſhall have much to ſay by and by 
I will ſay nothing now. 


CH A P. XXXVI. 


O; all the tracts my father was at 
the pains to procure and ſtudy in 
ſupport of his hypotheſis, there was not 
any one wherein he felt a more cruel 
diſappointment at firſt, than in the ce- 
lebrated dialogue between Pamphagus 
and Cocles, written by the chaſte pen 
of the great and venerable Eraſmus, 
upon the various uſes and ſeaſonable ap- 
P ications of long noſes Now don't 
et Satan, my dear girl, in this chapter, 
take advantage of any one ſpot of os 
ground to get aſtride of your imagina- 
tion, if you can any ways help it; or, 
if he is ſo nimble as to ſlip on—let me 
beg of you, like an unbacked filly 
to friſe it, to ſquirt it, to jump it, to 
rear it, to bound it=-and to kick it, 
with long kicks, and ſhort kicks—till 
like Tickletoby's mare, you break a 
ſtrap' or a crupper, and throw his wor- 
Gs into the dirt.—You need not kill 

im. 

— And pray who was Tickle- 
© toby's mare? tis juſt as diſcreditable 
and unſcholar-like a queſtion, Sir, as to 
have aſked what year (ab urb. con.) the 
ſecond Punick war broke out. Who 


was 


w 


3 
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was Tickletoby's mare Read, read, 
read, read, my unlearned reader! read, 
Sor by the knowledge of the great 
St. Parateipomenon—l tell you before- 
hand, you had better throw down the 
book at once; for without much read- 
ing, by which your reverence knows I 
mean much knowledge, you will no 


more be able to penetrate the moral of 
the next er g. e (motly emblem 
of my work.!) than the world with all 
it's ſagacity has been able to unravel 
the many opinions, tranſactions, and 
truths, which ſtill lie myſtically hid un- 
der the dark veil of the black one. 


cCuAP. 


f. 
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CH AP. XXXVII. 


c IHIL me pænitet bujus naſi, 
N quoth Pamphagus——that is, 
my noſe has been the making of me.” 
© Nec eft cur ꝓœniteat, replies Cocles z 
that is, how the deuce ſhould ſuch a 
« noſe fail! | 
The doctrine, you ſee, was laid down 
by Eraſmus, as my father wiſhed it, with 
the utmoſt plainneſs; but my father's 
diſappointment was, in finding nothin 
more from ſo able a pen, but the bare fa 
itſelf ; without any of that ſpeculative 
{1btilty or ambi-dexterity of argumen- 
tation upon it, which Heaven had be- 


ſtowed upon man on purpoſe to inveſti- 


gate truth, and fight for her on all tides, 
My father Pi, and pugh'd at firſt 
moſt terribly—"Tis worth ſomething to 
have a good name.—As the dialogue 
was of Eraſmus, my father ſoon came 
to himſelf, and read it over and 'over 
again with great application, ſtudyin 
every word and every ſyllable of it, 
through and through, in it's moſt ſtrict 
and literal interpretation—he could ſtill 
make nothing of it, that way. * May- 
© haps there is more meant, than is ſaid 
© in it, quoth my father,—-* Learned 
men, brother Toby, don't write dia- 
© logues upon long noſes for nothing. 
. Pf ſtudy the myſtick and the allego- 
© rick ſenſe here is ſome room to turn 
© aman's ſelf in, brother,” 

My father read on.— 

Now I find it needful to inform your 
reverences and worſhips, that beſides 
the many nautical uſes of long noſes 
enumerated by Eraſmas, the Galogif 
affirmeth, that a long noſe is not with - 
out it's domeſtick conveniences alſo; 
for that in a caſe of diſtreſs—and for 
want of a pair of bellows, it will do 
excellently well, ad excitandum focum, 
(to ſtir up the fire.) 


Nature had been prodigal in her gifts 


to my father beyond meaſure, and had 
ſoun the ſeeds of verbal criticiſm as 
deep within him, as ſhe had done the 
feeds of all other knowledge—ſo that he 
had got out his penknife, and was try- 
mg experiments upon the ſentence, to 
ſee if he could not ſcratch ſome better 
lenſe into it.—* I've got within a ſingle 
letter, brother Toby,“ cried my ta- 
ther, of Eraſmus his myſtick mean- 
ing. — You are near enough, bro- 
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© ther, replied my uncle, © in all con- 
© ſcience.'—" Pſhaw!* cried my father, 
ſcratching on—* I might as well be 
© ſeven miles off,—T've done it. ſaid 
my father, ſnapping his fingers.—-* See, 
© my dear brother Toby, how I have 
© mended the ſenſe.— But you have 
© marred a word, replied my Uncle 
Toby.—My father put on his ſpectacles 


— bit his lip—and tore out the leaf in a 
paſſion. 


1 


CHAP. XXXVIIL. 


O Slawkenbergius! thou faithful 
analyzer of my Diſgraxia 
thou ſad foreteller of ſo many of the 
whips and ſhort turns which in one 
ſtage or other of my life have come 


flap upon me from the ſhortneſs of 
my noſe, and no other cauſe, that 1 


am conſcious of, — Tell me, Slaw- 
kenbergius! what ſecret impulſe was 
it? what intonation of voice? whence 
came it? how did it ſound in thy 
ears ?—art thou ſure thou heard'ſt it? 
which firſt cried out to thee, © Go—go, 
© Slawkenbergius! dedicate the labours 
of thy life — neglect thy paſtimes—call 
« forth all the powers and faculties of 


thy nature—macerate thyſelf in the 


© ſervice of mankind, and write a grand 
« folio for them, upon the ſubject of 
© their noſes.” | 

How the communication was convey - 
ed into Slawkenbergius's ſenſorium 
ſo that Slawkenbergius ſhould know 
whoſe finger touch'd the key—and whoſe 
hand it was that blew the bellows—as 
Hafen Slawkenbergius has been dead 
and laid in his grave above fourſcore 
and ten years—we can only raiſe con- 
jectures. 

Slawkenbergius was played upon, for 
aught I know, like one of Whitficld's 
diffi les—that is, with ſuch a diſtinct 
intelligence, Sir, of which of the two 
maſters it was that had been prong 
upon his iſtrument—as to make a 
reaſoning upon it needleſs. 

For in the account which Hafen 
Slawkenbergius gives the world of his 
motives and occaſions for writing, and 
ſpending ſo many years of his life upon 
this one work—towards the end of his 
prologomena—which, by the bye, ſnould 
have come firſt ; but the book-binderhas 
moſt injudiciouſly placed it betwixt the 
FA analytical 
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analytical contents of the book, and 
the book itſelf—he informs his reader, 
that ever ſince he had arrived at the age 
of diſcernment, and was able to fit down 
coolly, aud conſider within himſelf the 
true ſtate and condition of man, and diſ- 


tinguiſh the main end and deſign of his 


being :—or—to ſhorten my tranſlation, 
for Slawkenbergius's book is in Latin, 
and not a little prolix in this paſſage; 
Ever ſince J underſtood, quoth 

Slawkenbergius, any thing —or ra- 
© ther at was what—and could per- 
c ceive that the point of long noſes had 
been too looſely handled by all who had 
© gonc before—have I (Slawkenbergi- 
© us) felt a ſtrong impuſe, with a mighty 
© and an unreſiſtible call within me, to 
© gird up myſelf to this undertaking.” 

And to do juſtice to Slawkenbergius, 
he has entered the liſt with a ſtronger 
lance, and taken a much larger career 
in it, than any one man who had ever 
entered it before hin—and, indeed, in 
many reſpects deſerves to be en- xichd 
as a prototype for all writers, of volu- 
minous works at leaſt, to mode] their 
books by—for he has taken in, Sir, 
the whole ſubject examined every part 
of it dialefically—then brought it into 
full day; dilucidating it with all the 
light which either the colliſion of his 
own natural parts could ſtrike—or the 
* knowledge of the ſciences 

ad impowered him to caſt upon it 
collating, colle ing, and compiling— 
begging, borrowing, and ſtealing—as 
he went along, all that had been wrote 
or wrangled thereupon in the ſchools 
and porticos of the learned: ſo that 

Slawkenbergius his book may properly 
be conſidered, not only as a model— 
but as a thorough - ſtitched p1GEST and 
regular inſtitute of xoſes, comprehend- 
ing in it all that is or can be needful to 
be known about them, 

For this cauſe it is that I forbear to 
ſpeak of ſo many (otherwiſe) valuable 
books and treatiſes of my father's col- 
lecting, wrote either plump upon noſes 
—or collaterally * them —ſuch, 
for inſtance as Prignitz, now lying up- 
on the table before me; who, with infi- 
nite learning, and from the moſt candid 
and ſcholar- like examination of above 
four thouſand different ſkulls, in up- 
wards of twenty charnel-houſes in Sile- 
ſia, which he had rummaged—has in- 
formed us, that the menſuration and 
configuration of the oſſeous or boney 


parts of human noſes, in any piy 
tract of country, except Crim — — 
where they are all cruſhed down by the 
thumb, 1 that no judgment can be 
formed upon them — are much nearer 
alike, than the world imagines ; = the 
difference amongſt them, being, he ſays, 
a mere trifle, not worth taking notice 
of — but that the ſize and jollity of 
every individual noſe, and by which 
one noſe ranks above another, and bears 
a higher price, is owing to the cartila. 
ginous and muſcular parts of it, into 
whoſe duds and ſinuſes the blood and 
animal ſpirits being impelled and driven 
by the warmth and force of the imagi- 
nation, which is but a ſtep from it 
(bating the caſe of ideots, whom Prig · 
nitz, who had lived many years in 
Turky, ſuppoſes under the more im- 
mediate tutelage of Heaven)—it ſo hap- 
pens, and ever mult, ſays Prignitz, that 
the excellency of the noſe is in a dire& 
arithmetical proportion to the excel- 
lency of the wearer's fancy. 

It is for the ſame reaſon, that is, be- 
cauſe it is all comprehended in Slaw- 
kenbergius, that I ſay nothing likewiſe 
of Scroderus (Andrea;) who, all the 
world .knows, ſet himſelf to opugu 
Prignitz with great violence — provin 
it in his own way, firſt heath, an 
then by a ſeries of ſtubborn facts, that 
ſo far was Prignitz from the truth, in 
affirming that the fancy begat the noſe 
— that, on the contrary—the noſe begat 
the fancy. 

The learned ſuſpected Scroderus 
of an indecent ſophiſm in this — and 
Prignitz cried out aloud in the diſpute, 
that Scroderus had ſhifted the idea upon 
him - but Scroderus went on, maintain- 
ing his theſis. $72 

y father was juſt balancing within 
himſelf, which of the two ſides he ſhould 
take in this affair ; when Ambroſe Pa- 
rzus decided it in a moment; and by 
overthrowing the ſyſtems, both of Prig- 
nitz and Scroderus, drove my father 
out of both ſides of the controverly at 
once. 

Be witneſs — 

I do not acquaint the learned reader 
— in ſaying it, I mention it only to 
ſhew the learned, I know the fact my- 
ſel. n 

That this Ambroſe Paræus was chief 
ſurgeon and noſe- mender to Francis t 
Ninth of France, and in high credit with 
him and the two preceding, or _— 
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ing kings—(I know not which) and 
that, except in the ſlip he made in his 
ſtory of Taliacotius's noſes, and his 
manner of ſetting them on — was eſ⸗ 
teemed by the whole college of phyſi- 
cians at that time, as more — 
matters of noſes, than any one who had 
ever taken them in hand. 

Now Ambroſe Parzus convinced my 
father, that the true and efficient cauſe 
of what had engaged ſo much the at- 
tention of the world, and upon which 
Prignitz and Scroderus had waſted fo 
much learning and fine parts—was nei- 
ther this nor that - but that the length 
and goodneſs of the noſe was owing 
imply to the ſoftneſs and flaccidity in 
the nurſe's breaſt—as the flatneſs and 
ſhortneſs of puiſne noſes was to the 
firmneſs and elaftick repulſion of the 
lame organ of nutrition in the hale and 
lively — which, thongh happy for the 


woman, was the undoing of the child, 


inaſmuch as his noſe was fo ſnubbed, 
ſo rebuffed, ſo rebated, and fo refrige- 
rated thereby, as never to arrive ad 
menſuram ſuam legitimam — but that 
in caſe of the flacidity and ſoftneſs of 


the nurſe or mother's breaſt—by _— 


into it, quoth Paræus, as into ſo muc 
butter, the noſe was comforted, nou- 
riſhed, plumped up, refreſhed, refocil- 
lated, and fet a growing for ever. 

I have but two things to obſerve of 
Paræus; firſt, that he proves and ex- 
plains all this with the utmoſt chaſti 
and decorum of expreſſion — for whic 
may his foul for ever reſt in peace! 

And, ſecondly, that beſides the ſyſ⸗ 
tems of Prignitz and Scroderus, which 
Ambroſe Paræus his hypotheſis effectu - 
ally overthrew — it overthrew at the 
lame time the ſyſtem of peace and har- 
mony of our family ; and for three days 
together, not only embroiled matters 
between my father and my mother, but 
turned 3 the whole houſe and 
every thing in it, except my Uncle 
Toby, pur upſide dong, . 

Such a ridiculous tale of a diſpute 
N a man and his wife, never 
urely, in any age or country, got vent 
through the oy hols of a RUA, ries 

My mother, you muſt know but 
I have fifty things more neceſſary to let 
you know firſt I have a hundred dif- 
ficulties which I have promiſed to clear 
up, and a thouſand diſtreſſes and do- 
meſtick miſadyentures crouding in upon 
me thick and threefold, one upon the 
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neck of another. A cow broke in to- 
morrow morning) to my Uncle Toby's 
fortifications, and eat up two ratios and 
a half of dried graſs, tearing up the 
ſods with it, which faced his horn- 
work and covered way.— I'rim inſiſts 
upon being tried by a court-martial— 
the cow to be thot—Slop to be crucifix- 
ed. myſelf to de triftramed, and at my 
very baptiſm made a martyr of — poor 
unhappy devils that we all are! — I 
want ſwaddling — but there is no time 
to be loſt in exclamations — I have left 
my father lying acroſs his bed, and my 
Uncle Toby in his old fringed chair, 
ſitting beſide him, and promiſed I would 
go back to them in half an hour; and 
five and thirty minutes are lapſed al- 
ready.—Of all the perplexities a mortal 
author was ever ſeen in— this certainly 
is the greateſt for I have Hafen Slaw- 
kenbergius's folio, Sir, to finiſh—a a 
dialogue between my father and my 
Uncle Toby, upon the ſolution of Prig- 
nitz, Scroderus, Ambroſe Parzus, Po- 
nocrates, and Grangouſier, to relate; 
a tale out of Slawkenbergius to tran- 
ſlate —and all this in five minutes leſs 
than no time at all ſuch a head! 


would to Heaven my enemies only ſaw 
the inſide of it! 


SHAFT. 


HERE was not any one ſcene 
more entertaining in our fainily— 
and to do it juſtice in this point — and 
I here put off my cap and lay it upon 
the table cloſe beſide my ink-horn, on 
purpoſe to make my declaration to the 
world concerning this one article the 
more ſolemn— that I believe in my ſoul, 
(unleſs my love and partiality to m 
underſtanding blinds me) the hand of 
the ſupreme Maker and firſt Deſigner of 
all things never made or put a famil 
together—(in that period at leaſt of it 
which I have ſat down to write the ſtory 
of) — where the characters of it were 
caſt or contraſted with ſo dramatick a 
felicity as ours was, for thisend or in 
which the capacities of affording ſuch 
exquiſite ſcenes, and the powers of ſhift- 
ing them perpetually from morning te 
night, were lodged and intruſted with 
ſo unlimited a confidence, as in the 
SHANDY FAMILY. | | 
Not any one of theſe was more di- 
yerting, I fay, in this whimſical theatre 
O 2 of 
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of ours than what frequently aroſe out 
of this ſeif-ſame chapter of long noſes 
eſpecially when my father's imagina- 
tion was heated with the enquiry, and 
nothing would ſerve him but to heat my 
Uncle Toby's too. N 

My Uncle mou would give my fa- 
ther all poſſible fair play in this at- 
tempt; and with infinite patience would 
ſit ſmoaking his pipe for whole hours 
together, whilſt my father was practii- 


— upon his head, and trying every ac- 
ible avenue to drive Prignitz and 


Scroderus's ſolutions into it. 

Whether they were above my Uncle 
Toby's reaſon. or contrary to it —or 
that his brain was like wet tinder, 
and no ſpark could poſſibly take hold 
——0r that it was ſo full of taps, mines, 
blinds, curtins, and ſuch military diſ- 
e er to his ſeeing clearly into 

rignitz and Scroderus's doctrines — I 
fay not—let {choolmen—ſcullions, ana- 
tomiſts, and engineers, fight for it a- 
mong t themſelves | 

It was ſome misfortune, I make no 
doubt, in this affair, that my tather had 


every word of it to tranſlate for the be- 


nefit of my Uncle Toby, and render out 
of Slawkenbergius's Latin, of which, 
as he was no great maiter, his tranſla- 
tion was not always of the pureſt—and 
generally leaſt ſo, where it was moſt 
wanted. This naturally opened a door 
to a ſecond misfortune — that in the 
warmer paroxyims of his zeal to open 
my Uncle Toby's eyes — mv fathers 
ideas ran on as much faſter than the 
tranfſl-tiun, as the tranſlation outmoved 
my Uncle Toby's — neither one or the 
other added much to the perſpicuity of 
my tather's lecture. 


CHAFT. XL.- 
'S- HE gift of ratiocination and mak - 


ing ſyllogiſms— I mean, in man 
for in ſujerior claſſes of beings, tuch as 
angels and ſpirits — it is all done, may 
it pleaſe „our worſhips, as they tell me, 
by intuition 3 and beings inferior, as 
your worſhips all know—ſyllogize by 
(Heir noſes : though inere is an iſland 
ſximhming in the fea (though not alto- 
gether at it's eaſe) whoie inhabitants, if 
my intelligence decerves me not, are fo 
wonderfulty gifted, as to ſyllogize after 
thy lame failuun, aid oit-times to make 


very well out too — but that's neither 
here nor there £357 4 

The gift of doing it as it ſhould be, 
amongſt us, or — the great and princi- 
pal act of ratiocination in man, as logi- 
cians tell us, is the finding out the a- 
greement or diſagreement of 'two ideas 
one with another, by the intervention 
of a third (called the medius terminus ) 
juſt as a man, as Locke well obſerves, 
by a yard, finds two men's nine-pin al- 
leys to be of the ſame length, which 
could not be brought together, to mea- 
ſure their equality, by juxta-pojition. 

Had the ſame great reaſoner looked 
on, as my father illuſtrated his ſyſtems 


of noſes, and obſerved my Uncle To. 


by's deportment — what great attention 
he gave to every word—and as oft as he 
took his pipe from his month, with 
what wonderful ſeriouſneſs he contem- 
plated the length of it — ſurveying it 
tranſverſely as he held it betwixt his 
fihger and his thumb—then fore-right— 
then this way, and then that, in all it's 
oſſible directions and fore-ſhortenings— 
= would have concluded my Uncle 
Toby had got hold of the medius ter- 
minus, and was ſyllogizing and mea- 
ſuring with it the truth of each hypothe- 
ſis ot long noſes, in order as my father 
laid them before him. This, by the 
bye, was more than my father wanted; 
— his aim in all the pains he was at in 
theſe philoſophick lectures — was to 
enable my Uncle Toby not to diſcuſs, 
but camprebeud — to hold the grains 
and ſcrupies of learning, not to weigh 
them. My Uncle Toby, as you will 
read in the next chapter, did neither 
the one or the other. | 


CH AP. XII. 


s 1 is a pity," cried my father one 
winter's night, after a three hours 


painful tranſlation of Slawkenbergius 


it is a pity,” cried my father, pre 
my mother's thread-paper into the boc 
for a mark, as he ſpoke—* that truth, 
brother Toby, ſhould ſhut herſelf up 
in ſuch impregnable faſtneſſes, and be 
« ſo obſtinate as not to ſurrender herſelf 
« ſometimes up upon the cloſeſt ſiege. 
Now it happened then, as indeed it 
had often done before, that my Uncle 
Toby's fancy, during the time of my 
father's explanation of Prignitz to him 


having 
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= having nothing to ſtay it there, had 
then a ſhort flight to the bowling- 
green — his body might as well have 
taken a turn there too— ſo that with all 
the ſemblance of a deep ſchool-man in- 
tent upon the medius terminus — my 
Uncle Toby was-in fact as ignorant of 
the whole lecture, and all it's pro's and 
con's, as if my father had been tranſlat- 
ing HatenSlawkenbergius from the Latin 
tongue into the Cherokee. But the 
word /zege, like a taliſmanick power, in 
my father's metaphor, wafting back 
my Uncle Toby s fancy, quick as a 
note could follow the touch—he opened 
his ears—and my father obſerving that 
he took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
ſnuffled his chair nearer the table, as 
with a deſire to profi my father with 
great pleaſure began his ſentence again, 
—cuanging only the plan, and drop- 
ping the metaphor of the ſiege of it, to 
keep clear of ſome dangers my father 
apprehended from it. 

(It is a pity,” faid my father, that 
© truth can only be on one ſide, brother 
Toby —conſidering what | ingenuity 
© theſe learned men have all ſhewn in 
their /olutzons of noſes. “ Can noſes 
© bediſolved ? replied my Uncle Toby.” 

My father thruſt back his chair 
role up—put on his hat—took four long 
frides to the door—jerked it open 
thruſt his head half way out—ſhut the 
door again took no notice of the bad 
hinge—returned to the table—piucked 
my mother's thread paper out of Slaw- 
kenbergius's book—went haſtily to his 
bureau—walked flowly back—twiſted 
my mother's thread-paper about his 
thumb—unbuttoned his waiftcoat— 
tirew my mother's thread-paper into 
tte fire—bit her ſattin pin- cuſhion in 
two—filled his mouth with bran con- 
founded it But mark !— the oath 
ot confuſion was levelled at my Uncle 
Toby's brain—which was e'en confuſed 
enough already the curſe came charged 
'nly with the bran—the bran, may it 
p.:aſe your honours, was no more than 
yowaer to the ball. 

"Twas well my father's paſſions laſted 
rot long; for ſo long as they did laſt, 
ticy led him a buſy life on't: and it 
cue of the moſt unaccountable prob- 
ems that ever I met with in my obſer- 
vations of human nature, that nothing 
ould prove my father's mettle ſo much, 
C make his pathons go off ſo like gun- 
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powder, as the unexpected {trokes his 
ſcience met with from the quaint ſimpli- 
city of my Uncle Toby's queſtions. 
Had ten dozen of hornets ſtung him be- 
hind in ſo many. different ꝓlaces all at 
one time—he could not have exerted 
more mechanical functions in fewer ſe- 
conds—or i{arted halt fo much, as with 
one ſingle gaære of three words unſea- 
ſonably popping in full upon him in his 
hobby-hortical career. | 

"Twas all one to my Uncle Toby 
he ſmoaked his pipe on with unvaried 
compolure—his heart never intended of- 
fence to his brother—and as his head 
could ſeldom find out where the ſting 
of it lay—he always gave my tather 
the credit of cooling by himſelf. —He 
was five minutes and thirty-five ſeconds 
about it in the preſent caſe. 

By all that's good!” ſaid my father, 
ſwearing, as he came to himſelf, and 
taking the oath out of -Ernulphus's di- 
geſt of curſes - (though, to do my fas 
ther juitice, it was a fault, as he told 
Doctor Slop in the affair of Ernulphus, 
which he as ſeldom committed as any 
man upon earth.) — By all that's good 
© and great ! brother Toby, ſaid my 
father, * if it was not for the aids of 
« philoſophy, which befriend one ſo 
much as they do—you would put a 
man beſide all temper.— Why, by the 
ſolution of noſes, of which I was 
telling you, I meant as you might 
have known, had you favoured me 
with one grain of attention, the vari- 
ous accounts which learned men of 
different kinds of knowledge have 
given the world of the cauſes of ſhort 
and long nofes.'— "There is no cauſe 
but one, replied my Uncle Tob 
why. one man's noſe is longer than 
another's, but becauie God pleaſes to 
have it ſo. That is Grangouſier's 
ſolution,” ſaid my father. It is He, 
continued my Uncle Toby, looking up 
and not Eng my father's inter- 
ruption, who makes us all, and frames 
and puts us together in ſuch forms 
© and proportions, and for ſuch ends, as 
js aprecable to his infinite wiſdom. '=— 
Alt is a pious account, cred my 
father, but not philoſophical—there is 
© more religion in it than ſound ſcience.” 
It was no inconſiſtent part of my Un- 
cle Toby's character that he feared 
God, and reverenced religion.—So, the 
moment my father finiſhed his remark 
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_ Unele Toby fell a whiſtling Lil- 
labullero, with more zeal (though more 
out of tune) than uſual.— 

* What is become of my wife's 
thread - paper ? 


CHAP. XLII. 


O matter —as an appendage to 

ſeamſtreſſy, the thread - paper might 
be of ſome conſequence to my mother 
of none to my father, as a mark in 
Slawkenbergius. Slawkenbergius, in 
every page of him, was a rich treaſu 
of inexhauſtible knowledge to my father 
—he could not open him amiſs; and 
he would often ſay, in cloſing the book, 


that if all the arts and ſciences in the 


world, with the baoks which treated of 
them, were loſt—ſhould the wiſdom and 
licies of governments, he would fay, 
through diluſe, ever happen to be for- 
got, and all that ſtateſmen had wrote, 
or cauſed to be written, upon the ftrong 
or the weak ſides of courts and king- 
doms, ſhould they be forgot alſo—and 
Slawkenbergius only left there would 
be enough in him, in all conſcience, he 
would tay, to ſet the world a-going 
again. A treaſure therefore was he in- 
deed | an inſtitute of all that was neceſ- 
ſary to be known of noſes, and eve 
thing elſe—at matin, noon, and vel, 
ers, was Hafen Slawkenbergiughis re- 
creation and delight: 'twas for ever in 
his hands you would have ſworn, Sir, 


it had been a canon's prayer - book 
worn, ſo glazed, ſo contrited and at. 
trited was it with fingers and with 
thumbs in all it's parts—from one end 
even unto the other. | 

I am not ſuch a bigot to Slawken. 
bergius as my fath ere Is a fund 
in him, no doubt; but, in my opinion, 


the beſt, I don't ſay the moſt profitable, 


but the moſt amuſing of Hafen 


Slawkenbergius, is his ta d, con- 


ſidering he was a German, many of 
them told not without fancy—theſe 
take up his ſecond book, containing 
nearly one half of his folio, and arecom. 


prehended in ten decads, each decad 


containing teu tales—Philoſophy is not 
built upon tales; and therefore it was 
certainly wrong in Slawkenbergins to 
ſend them into the world by that name! 


there are a few of them in his eighth, 


ninth, and tenth decads, which I own 
ſeem rather playful and ym than 
ſpeculative—but in general they are to 
be looked upon by the learned as a de- 
tail of ſo many independent facts, all 
of them turning round ſome how or 
other upon the main hinges of his ſub. 
jeR, and collected by him with great 
fidelity, and added to his work as ſo 
many illuſtrations upon the doctrines of 
noſes. 5255 

As we have leiſure enough upon our 
hands—if you give me leave, Madam, 
I'Il tell you the ninth tale of his tenth 
decad. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


SLAWKENBERGII 
FABELLA®, 


* ESPE RA quidam fri- 
0 > n, ae is mints 
0 V 9 menſis Auguſti, peregri- 
nus, mulo fuſco colore in- 
fidens, manticà a tergo, 
paucis induſiis, binis cal- 
ceis, bracciſque ſericis coccineis repleta 
Argentoratum ingreſſus eſt. 


Militi eum percontanti, quum portus 
intraret dixit, ſe apud Naſorum Promon- 
torium fuiſſe, Francofurtum Proficiſci, 
et Argentoratum, tranſitu ad fines Sax- 
natiæ menſis intervallo, reverſurum. 


Miles peregrini in faciem ſuſpexit 
Di boni, nova forma nak ! ny 


At multum mihi profuit, inquit pe- 
rgrinus, carpum amento extrahens, e 
quo pependit acinaces: loculo manum 
interuit ; et magna cum urbanitate, pi- 
lei parte anteriore tactà manu ſiniftra, ut 


* 


SLAWEENBERGIUS's 
| TAL. 


6 TE was one cool refreſhing evening, 
© at the cloſe of a very ſultry day, / 
© in the latter end of the month of Au- 
© guſt, when a ſtranger, mounted u 
© a dark mule, with a ſmall cloak-bag 
© behind him, containing a few ſhirts, 
© a pair of ſhoes, and a crimſon-fattin 
© pair of breeches, entered the town of 
c Straſburg. ; : 


£ He told the centinel, who queſtion- 
© ed him as he entered the gates, that 
© he had been at the Promontory of - 
© Noſes—was going onto Franckfort 
© and ſhould be back again at Straſ- 
© burg that day month, in his way to 
© the borders of Crim Tartary. 


© The centinel looked up into the 
© ſtranger's face never ſaw ſuch a noſe 
in his life l 


s T have made a very good ven- 
ce ture of it, quoth the ſtranger ſo 
© ſlipping his wriſt out of the loop of 2 


© black ribband, towhich-a ſhort ſeyme- 


© tar was hung; he put his hand into 


* As Hafen Slawkenbergius de Naſis is extremely ſcarce, it may not be unacceptable 
to the learned reader, to ſee the ſpecimen of a few pages of his original z I will make no 
releftion upon it, but that his ſtory-telling Latin is much more conciſe than his philo- 


lbickew ind, I think, hat more of Latinity in ite 


© his 


, 
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extendit dextram, militi florinum dedit 
et proceſſit. | 


Dolet mihi, ait miles, tympaniſtam 
nanum et valgum alloquens, virum adeo 
urbanum vaginam perdiditte ; itinerari 
haud poterit nuda acinaci: neque vagi- 
nam toto Argentorato, habilem inve- 
niet. —Nullam unquam habui, reſpon- 
dit peregrinus reſpiciens—ſeque comi- 
ter inclinans—hoc more geſto, nudam 
acinacem elevans, mulo lento progre- 
diente, ut naſum tucti poſſim. 


Non immerito, benigne peregrine, re- 
ſpondit miles. 


Nihili æſtimo, ait ille tympaniſta, e 
pergamena factitius eſt. 


Prout Chriſtianus ſum, inquit miles, 
naſus ille, ni ſexties major fit, meo 
ellet conformis. 


Crepitare audivi, ait tympaniſta. 


Mehercule, ſanguinem imiſit! re- 
ſpondit miles. 


Miſeret me, inquit tympaniſta, qui 
non ambo titigimus ! 


Eodem temporis puncto, quo hæc res 
argumentata fuit inter militem ct tym- 
paniſtam, deſceptabatur ibidem tubicine 
ex uxore ſua, qui tunc acceſſerunt, et 
peregrino pretercunte, reſtiterunt. 


uantus naſus! æque longus eſt, ai: 
tubicina, ac tuba. 


Et ex eodem metallo, ait tubicen, 
velut ſternutamento audias. 


TRIST RAM S HAND. 


© his pocket, and with great courteſi 
touching the fore-part of his cap wi 

© his left-hand as he extended his right 
„Ehe put a florin into the centinel's 


© hand, and paſled on. a 


It grieves me,” ſaid the centinel, 
C 2 to a little dwarfiſh bandy- 
© dy-legged drummer, “ that fo cour- 
* teous a ſoul ſhould have loſt his ſcab- 
% bard—he cannot travel without one 
66 to his ſcymetar, and will not be able 
« toget a ſcabbard to fit it in all Straſ. 
„ burg.“ —“ I never had one,“ replied 
© the ſtranger, looking back to the cen- 
« tinel, and putting his hand up to his 
cap as he ſpoke “ I carry it,” con- 
© tinued he, “ thus — holding up his 
© naked ſcymetar, his mule moving on 
* flowly all the time“ on purpole to 
* defend my noſe.” 


It is well worth it, gentle ſtran« 


« per,” replied the centinel. 


t is not worth a ſingle ſtiver,“ 


© faid the bandy-legged drummer— 
« jt is a noſe of parchment.” 


As I am a true Catholick—except 
tc that it is fix times as big—'tis a 
« noſe,” ſaid the centinel, “ like my 
< own.” | x 


— 0 T heard it crackle,” ſaid the 
c drummer. ; 


« By dunder,” faid the centinel, © I 
« faw it bleed.“ 


« What a pity,” cried the bandy- 
© legged drummer, we did not both 
« touch it!” 52 


At the very time that this diſpute 
« was maintaining by the centinel and 
the drummer was the ſame point 
« debating betwixt a trumpeter and 4 
© trumpeter's wife, who were juſt then 
© coming up, and had ſtopped to {ee 
the ſtranger pals by. 


« Benedicity What a noſe! *tis as 
« long,” ſaid the trumpeter's wife, 
nas a trumpet.“ * 


« And of the ſame metal,” faid the 
« trumpeter, „ as you hear by its 
C ſneezing.” “. = 


« I 


d 
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Tantum abeſt, reſpondit illa, quod 
fiſtulam dulcedine vincit. 


Eneus eſt, ait tubicen. 
Nequaquam, reſpondit uxor. 


Rurſum affirmo, ait tubicen, quod 
eneus eſt. | 


Rem penitus explorabo; prius, enim 
digito tangam, ait uxor, quam dormi- 
vero. | 


Mulus peregrini, gradulento pro- 
greſſus eſt, ut unumquodque verbum 
controverſiæ, non tantum inter militem 
et tympaniſtam, verum etiam int tu- 
bicinem et uxorem ejus audiret. 


Nequaquam, ait ille, in muli collum 
fræna demittens, et manibus ambabus 
in pectus poſitis, (mulo lentè progredi- 
ente) nequaquam, ait ille, reſpiciens, non 
neceſſe eſt ut res ĩiſthæc dilucidata foret. 
Minime gentium! meus naſus nun- 
quam tangetur, dum ſpiritus hos reget 
artus— Ad quid agendam? ait uxor 
burgomagiſtri. 


e 


Peregrinus illi non reſpondit—votum 
faciebat tunc temporis Sancto Nicolao 
quo facto, ſinum dextram inſerens, e 
qua negligenter pependit acinaces, lento 
pn proceſſit per plateam Argentorati 
latam quz ad diverſorium templo ex ad- 
rerſum ducit. 


beregrinus mulo deſcendens ſtabulo 
includi, et manticam inferri juſſit: qua 
aper ta et coccineis ſericis femoralibus ex- 
tractis cum argenteo laciniato eęiCoααν, 
bis ſeſe induit, ſtatimque, acinaci in 
manu, ad forum deambulavit. 


« It is as ſoft as a flute, ſaid ſhe; 


— “ Tis braſs,” ſaid the trum- 
t peter. 


ind "Tis 6 pudding's end!” ſaid 


© his wife, 


& I tell thee again,” ſaid the trum- 
peter, © it is a brazen noſe.” 


«& I'll know the bottom of it,” ſaid 
„the trumpeter's wife; “ for I will 
„touch it with my finger before I 
— | 


© The ſtranger's mule moved on at 
* ſo ſlow a rate, that he heard every 
© word of the diſpute, not only betwixt 
* the centinel and the drummer, but 
© betwixt the trumpeter and the trum- 
6 petcr's wife, | 


«© No!” ſaid he, dropping his reins 
* upon his mule's neck, and laying 
© both his hands upon his breaſt, the 
one over the other, in a ſaint- like po- 
* ſition, (his mule going on eaſily all the 
* time)—* No!” ſaid he, looking u 


* I am not ſuch a debtor to the world 


c flandered and diſappointed as I have 
© been—as to give it that conviction ! 
% no!“ {aid he,“ my noſe ſhall ne- 
* yer be touched whilſt Heaven gives 
% me ſtrength——" „ To do what!“ 
© ſaid a burgomaſter's wife. 


© The ſtranger took no notice of the 


© burgomaſter's wife—he was making 


© a vow to St. Nicolas; which done, 
© having uncrofled his arms with the 
« fame ſolemnity with which he croſſed 
© them, he took up the reins of his 
bridle with his left-hand, and put- 
ting his right-hand into his boſom, 
with his ſcymetar hanging looſely to 
the wriſt of it-—he rode on as ſlow- 
ly as one foot of the mule could 
0 


ſtreets of Straſburg, till chance brought 
him to. the great inn in the market- 
place over-again{ the church. 


a a aA a ⏑ a «& a, 


The moment the ſtranger alighted, 
he ordered his mule to be led into 
the ſtable, and his cloak-bag io ve 
brought in; then _—_— and taking 
out of it his _ on ſatin — 
with a ſilver fringe - (appendage to 
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Quod ubi peregrinus eſſet ingreſſus, 
uxorem tuhicinis obviam euntem aſpicit; 
illico eurſum flectit, metuens ne naſus 

ſuus exploraretur, atque ad diverſorium 
regreſſus eſt—exuit ſe veſtibus; braccas 
coccineas ſericas manticz impoſuit mu- 
lumque cduci juſſit. 


Francofurtum proficiſcor, ait ille, et 
Argentoratum quatuor abhinc hebdo- 
madis revertar. 


Bene curaſti hoc jumentum, (ait) 
muli faciem manu demulcens — me, 
manticamque meam, plus ſexcentis mille 


paſſibus portavit. 


Longa via eſt! reſpondit hoſpes, niſi 
plurimum eſſet negoti.—Enimvero, ait 
peregrinus, a Naſorum Promontorio re- 
dii, et naſum ſpecioſiſſimum, egregio- 
ſiſſimumque quem unquam quiſquam 
ſortitus eſt, acquiſivi. 


Dum peregrinus hanc miram ratio- 
nem, de ſeipſo reddit, hoſpes et uxor 
ejus, oculis intentis, peregrini naſum 


omnes, ait hoſpitis uxor, naſis duode- 


eim maximis, in toto Argentorato major 


eſt—eltne, ait illa mariti in aurem in- 
ſuſurrans, nonne eſt naſus prægrandis? 


Dolus ineſt, anime mi, ait hoſpes 
naſus eſt falſus. 
Verus eſt, reſpondit uxor. 


Ex abiete factus eſt, ait ille; terebir.« 
thinum olet 


© them, which I dare not tranſlate) = 


© he = his breeches, with his fringel 
© cod-piece on, and forthwith, with his 
© ſhort ſcymetar in his hand, walked 
cout to the grand parade. 


* The ſtranger had juſt taken three 
* turns upon the parade, when he per. 
© ceived the trumpeter's wife at the op- 
« polite ſide of it ſo turning ſhort, in 
C pa leſt his noſe ſhould be.attempted, 
he inſtantly went back to his inn 
undreſſed himſelf, packed up his crim- 
« ſon ſattin breeches, &c. in his cloak. 
© bag, and called for his mule, 


« I am going forwards,” ſaid the 


«© ſtranger, * for Franckfort=——and 
* ſhall be back at Straſburg this day 
« month.” 


«7 hope, continued the ſtranger, 
© ſtroking down the face of his mul? 
« with his left-hand as he was going to 


mount it, © that you have been kind to 


this faithful ſlave of mine——it has 
& carried me and my cloak-bag,” con- 
* tinued he, tapping the mule's back, 
«© above ſix hundred leagues.” 


« It is a long journey, Sir!” replied 
© the maſter of the inn“ unleſs a man 
“ has great buſineſs.” —* Tut! tut!” 
© ſaid the ſtranger, © I have been at 
* the Promontory of Noſes ; and hare 
got me one of the goodlieſt and jol- 
" fiel, thank Heaven, that ever fell to 
« a ſingle man's lot.“ 


© Whilſt the ſtranger was giving this 
© odd account of himſelf, the mater of 
© the inn and his wife kept both their 
© eyes fixed full upon the ſtranger's 
© noſe,—* By St. Radagunda,” ſaid the 
«© inn- keeper's wife to herſelf 6 there 
is more of it than in any dozen of the 
6 largeſt noſes put together in all Straſ- 
“ burg l—is it not, ſaid ſhe, whil⸗ 
© pering her huſband in his ear—“ 1s 
it not a noble noſe?” 


4 It is an impoſture, my dear,“ fad 
© the maſter of the inn“ it is a falſe 
£6 noſe,” 


e Tt is a true noſe,” ſaid his wife. 


c It is made of fir-tree,” ſaid he- 
“IJ lmell the turpentine,” —— . 
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Carbunculus ineſt, ait uxor. 


Mortuus eſt naſus, reſpondit koſpes. 


Vivus eſt, ait illa—et fi ipſa vivam 


tingam. 


votum feci Sancto Nicolao, ait pe- 
rexrinus, naſum meum intactum fore 
ulque ad—— Quodnam tempus ? illico 
zelpondit illa. 


Minime tangetur, inquit ille, (mani- 
bus in pectus compoſitis) uſque ad il- 
lam horam Quam horam ? ait illa. 
Nullum! reſpondit peregrinus, donec 
perveneo, ad uem locum, obſe- 
cro? ait illa,—Peregrinus nil reſpondens 
pulo conſcenſo diſceſſit. 


/ 
113. 
“ There's a pimple on it,” ſaid ſhe, 
t It is a dead noſe,” replied the inn» 


$ keeper. 


« Tt is alive noſe; and if I am alive 
«© myſelf,” ſaid the inn-keeper's wife, 
« I will touch it.“ 


“% have made a vow to St. Nicolas 
ce this day,” ſaid the ſtranger, ** that 
« my noſe ſhall not be touched till 
© Here the ſtranger, ſuſpending his 
© voice, looked up. Till when?“ 
* ſaid ſhe, haſtily. 


«© It never ſhall be touched,“ ſaid 
© he, claſping his hands and bringing 
© them cloſe to his breaſt, till that 
% hour—" What hour?” cried the 
© inn-keeper's wife.—** Never l--ne+ 
c yer!” ſaid the ſtranger ; never till 
I am got „For Heaven's ſake, 
« into what place?” ſaid ſhe.— Tbe 
© ſtranger rode away without ſaying a 
* word, | 


© The ſtranger had not got half a 
league on his way towards Franckfort 
© before all the city of Straſburg was 
in an uproar about his noſe. The 
© Compline bells were juſt tinkling to 
© call the Straſburghers to their devo- 
© tions, and ſhut up the duties of the 
day in prayer :—no ſoul in all Straſ- 
burg heard *em—the city was like a 
© (warm of bees—men, women, and 
children, (the Compline bells tinkling 
wall the time) flying here and there 
in at one door, out at another —this 
way and that way long ways and 
croſs ways - up one ſtreet, down an- 
other ſtreet—in at this alley, out of 
{ that" Nid you ſee it? did you ſee 
« it? did you ſee it? O! did you ſee it? 
% Who ſaw it? Who did ſee it? For 
« mercy's ſake, who ſaw it? 

« Alack o'day! I was at veſpers !— 
« I was waſhing; I was ſtarching; I 
was ſcouring ; I was quilting—God 
% help me! I never ſaw it—I never 
* touch'd it !—would I had been a cen- 
« tinel, a bandy-legged drummer, a 
* trumpeter, a trumpeter's wife!“ was 
* the general cry and lamentation in 
every {treet and corner of Straſburg. 


$ Whilſt all this confuſion and diſ- 


md 


order triumphed throughout the great 
city of Straſburg, was the courteous 
ſtranger going on as gently upon his 
mule in his way to Franckfort, as if 
he had had no concern at all in the 
affair— talking all the way he rode in 
broken ſentences—ſometimes to his 
inule—ſometimes to himſelf - ſome- 
times to his Julia. 

&« O Julia, my lovely Julia 
& Nay, I cannot ſtop to let thee bite 
te that thiſtle that ever the ſuſpected 
& tongue of a rival ſhould have robbed 
« me of enjoyment when I was upon 
«© the point of taſting it! 

—“ Pugh!—'tis nothing but a 
tc thiftle—never mind it thou ſhalt 
ec have a better ſupper at night. 

— Baniſh'd from my country 
my friends - from thee— 

« Poor devil, thou art ſadly tired 
ce with thy journey !-—-come—get' on a 
« little fatter—there's nothing in my 
ec cloak-bag but two ſhirts—a crim- 
c ſon-ſattin pair of breeches, and a 
$ fringed Dear Julia! 

But why to Franckfort ?—Ts it 
c that there is a hand unfelt, which ſe- 
cc cretly is conducting me through theſe 
$5 meanders and unſuſpected tracts 
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— ** Stumbling, by St. Nicolas, 
c“ every ſtep! why, at this rate we 
4 ſhall be all night in getting in 

—— To happineſs—or am I to be 
« the ſport of fortune and flander !— 
«. deſtined to be driven forth uncon- 
c yicted—unheard — untouched | — if 
« fo, why did I not ſtay at Straſburg; 
& where juſtice but I had ſworn ! 
46 Come, thou ſhalt drink to St. 
«« Nicolas O julia What doſt 
ie thou prick up thy ears at- tis no- 
thing but a man!“ &c, ; 
The ſtranger rode on, communing 

in this manner with his mule and Ju- 
lia—till he arrived at his inn; where, 
as ſoon as he arrived, he alighted— 
ſaw his mule, as he had promiſed it, 
taken good care of—took off his cloak- 
bag, with his crimſon ſattin breeches, 
Ec. in it—called for an omelet to his 
ſupper, went to his bed about twelve 
o'clock, and in five minutes fell faſt 
aſleep. 

© It was about the ſame hour when 
the tumult in Straſburg being abated 
for that night—the Straiburghers had 
all got quietly into their beds—but 
not, like the ſtranger, for the reit 
either of their minds or bodies : __ 
Mab, like an elf as ſhe was, had 
taken the ſtranger's noſe; and, with- 
out reduction of it's bulk, had that 
night been at the pajns of ſlitting and 
dividing it into as many noles of dif- 
ferent cuts and faſhions, as there 
were heads in Straſburg to hold them. 
The Abbels of Quedlingherg—who, 
with the four great dignitaries of her 
chapter, the prioreſs, the deaneſs, the 
ſub-chantreſs, and fentor canoneſs, 
had that week come to Straſburg to 
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conſcience relating to their placket- 
holes— was ill all the night. 

The courteous ſtranger's noſe had 
got perched upon the top of the pineal 
gland of her brain, and made ſuch 
rouzing work in the fancies of the 
four great dignitaries. of her chapter, 
that they could not get a wink of ſleep 
the whole night through for it—there 
was no keeping a limb ſtill amongſt 
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conſult the univerſity upon a caſe of 
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them—in ſhort, they got up like ſo 


many ghoſts. 
FThe penitentiaries of the third ordey 
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of St. Francis—the nuns of Mount 
Calvary—the Præmonſtratenſes—the 
Clunienſes * - the Carthuſians, and 
all the ſeverer orders of nuns who lay 
that night in blankets or hair-cloth, 
were {till in a worle condition than 


the Abbeſs of Quedlingberg— by 


tumbling and toſſing, and toſſing and 
tumbling, from one tide of their beds 
to the other the whole night long 
the ſeveral ſiſterhoods had ſcratch'd 
and maw]l'd themſelves all to death 
they got out of their beds almoſt flea d 
alive - every body thought St. Anto. 
ny had viſited them for probation with 
his fire they had never once, in ſhort, 
ſhut their eyes the whole night long 
from veſpers to matins. 

« The nuns of St. Urſula acted the 
wiſeſt they never attempted to go ta 
bed at all. 

© The Dean of Straſburg, the pre- 
bendaries, the capitulars and domici- 
liars (capitularly aſſembled in the 
morning to conſider the caſe of but. 
ter'd buns) all withed they had fol- 
lowed the nuns of St. Urſula's ex, 
ample, 

© In the hurry and confuſion every 
thing had been in the night betore, the 
bakers had all forgot to lay their lea- 
ven—there were no butter'd buns ta 
be had for breakfaſt in all Straſburg— 
the whole cloſe of the cathedral was 
in one eternal commotion — ſuch 3 
cauſe of reſtleſſneſs and diſquietude, 
and ſuch a zealous inquiry into the 
cauſe of that reſtleſſneſs, had never 
happened in Straſburg, ſince Martin 
Luther, with his doctrines, had turn- 
ed the city up- ſide down. 

If the ſtranger's noſe took thit 
liberty of thruiting itſelf thus into 
the diſhes + of religious orders, &c. 
what a carnival did his noſe make of 


it, in thoſe of the laity!—'tis more 


than my pen, worn to the ſtump as it 
is, has power to deſcribe ; though 1 
acknowledge — (cries Slaaulenber. 


gius, with more gaiety of thought than I 


Hafen Slawkenbergius means the Benedictine nuns of Cluny, founded in the yea! 


940, by Odo, Abbe de Cluny. 


+ Mr. Shandy's compliments to orators—is very ſenſible that Slawkenbergius has 
here changed his metaphor—which he is very guilty of—that, as a tranſlator, Mr, 
Shandy has all along done what he could to make him tick to it but that here it was 


impoſnible, 


. 


(ould 


could haus expefted from him) that 
« there is many a good ſimile now ſub- 
i fiſting in the world which might give 
« my countrymen ſome idea of it; but at 
« the cloſe of ſuch a folio as this, wrote 
« for their ſakes, and in which I have 
6 ſpent the greateſt part of my life 
« though I own to them the ſimile is in 
© being, yet would it not be unreaſon- 
able in them to expect I ſhould have 
« either time or inclination to ſearch for 
5 it? Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the riot 
and diſorder it occaſioned in the Straſ- 
5 burghers fantaſies was ſo general— 
$ ſuch an overpowering maſterſhip had 
« it got of all the faculties of the Straſ- 
© burghers minds — ſo many ſtrange 
things, with equal confidence on all 
« fides, and with equal eloquence in all 
places, were ſpoken and {worn to con- 
« cerning it, that turned the whole 
« ftream of all diſcourſe and wonder 
towards it—every, ſoul, good and bad 
« —rich and poox—learned and un- 
learned doctor and ſtudent—miſtreſs 
and maid—gentle and ſimple—nun's 
$ fleſh, and woman's fleſh—in Straſ- 
« burg— ſpent their time in hearing 
« tidings about it—every eye in Straſ- 
burg languiſhed to ſee it—every fin- 
ger, every thumb in Straſburg, burn- 
ed to touch it. 

© Now what might add, if any thing 
may be thought neceſſary to add 
© to ſo vehement a defire—was this, 
that the centinel, the bandy-legged 
drummer, the trumpeter, the trum- 
$ peter's wife, the burgomaſter's wi- 
dow, the maſter of the inn, and the 
© maſter of the inn's wife, how widely 
$ ſoever they all differed every one from 
another in their teſtimonies and de- 
* ſcription of the ſtranger's noſe—ethey 
all agreed together in two points 
namely, that he was gone to Franck- 
© fort, and would not return to Straſ- 
burgh till that day month; and ſe- 
* condly, whether his noſe was true or 
| falle—that the ſtranger himſelf was 
f one of the moſt perfect paragons of 
beauty the fineſt made man—the 
moſt genteel the moſt generous of 
* his purſe the moft courteous in his 
carriage that had ever entered the 
gates of Straſburg !—that, as he rode, 
with his ſcymetar ſlung looſely to his 
* wriſt, through the ſtreets—and walk- 
fed with his crimſon ſattin breeches 
f acroſs the parade—'twas with ſo ſweet 


i az air of careleſs modeſty, and ip * pyt with fats they reaſoned. 
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manly withal—as would have put 
the heart in jeopardy (had his noſe 
not ſtood in his way) of every virgin 
who had caſt her eyes upon him. 

J call not upon that heart which is 
a ſtranger to the throbs and yearnings 
of curiolity, ſo excited to juſtify the 
Abbeſs of Quedlingberg, the prioreſs, 
the deaneſs, and ſub-chantreſs, for 
ſending at noon- day for the trumpet- 
er's wife: ſhe went through the ſtreets 
of Straſburg with her huſband's trum- 
pet in her hand—the beſt apparatus 
the ſtraitneſs of the time would allow 
her, for the illuſtration of her theory 
the ſtaid no longer than three days. 

© The centine] and the bandy-legged 
drummer !—nothing on this ſide of old 
Athens could equal them !—they read 
their lectures under the city gates to 
comers and goers, with all the 

of a Chryſippus and a Crantor in their 
porticos. 

© The maſter of the inn, with his 
oftler. on his left-hand, read his alſo 
in the ſame ſtyle—under the portico 
or 1 of his ſtable- yard — his 
wife, her's more privately in a back- 
room: all flocked to their lectures; 
not promiſcuouſly—but to this or that, 
as is ever the way, as faith and cre- 
dulity marſhalled them—in a word, 
each Straſburgher came crouding for 
intelligence—and every Straſburgher 
had the intelligence he wanted, 

It is worth remarking, for the be- 
nefit of all demonſtrators in natural 
philoſophy, &c. that as ſoon as the 
trumpeter's wife had finiſhed the Ab. 
beſs of Quedlingberg's private lecture, 
and had begun to read in publick, 
which ſhe did upon a ſtool in the mid- 
dle of the great parade ſhe incommod. 
ed the other demonſtrators mainly, b 
gaining incontinently the moſt faſhion « 
able part of the city of Straſburg for 
her auditory.— But when a demon- 
ſtrator in philoſophy (cries Slawken- 
bergius) has a trumpet for an appa- 
ratus, pray what rival in ſcience can 
pretend to be heard beſides him? 

« Whilſt the unlearned, through theſe 
conduits of intelligence, were all bu- 
fied in getting down to the bottom of 
the well, where TRUTH keeps her 
little court were the learned in 
their way as buſy in pumping her 
up through the conduits of dialect in- 
duction— they concerned themſelves 
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Not one profeſſion had thrown more 


© light upon this ſubject than the facul- 


© ty—had not all their diſputes about 
© it run into the affair of wens and 
* cedematous ſwellings—they could not 


keep clear of them for their bloods 


and ſouls the ſtranger's noſe had 
nothing to do either with wens or œde - 
matous ſwellings. 

It was demonſtrated, however, very 
* fatisfaforily, that ſuch a ponderous 
© maſs of heterogeneous matter could 
not be congeſted and conglomerated 
© to the noſe, whilſt the e was in 
© atera, without deſtroying the ſtatical 
balance of the foetus, and throwing it 
© plump upon it's head nine months be- 
© fore the time. 
* The opponents granted the 
E theory—they denied the conſequences. 

«« And if a ſuitable proviſion of veins, 
& arteries, &c.“ ſaid they, “was not 
c laid in, for the due nouriſhment of 
% fuch a noſe, in the very firſt ſtamina 
« and rudiments of it's formation, be- 
« fore it came into the world, (bating 


< thecaſe of wens) it could not regular- 


& lygrow and be ſuſtained afterwards.” 
© This was all anſwered by a diſſer- 
© tation upon nutriment, and the effect 
« which nutriment had in extending the 
© veffels, and in the increaſe and pro- 
* longation of the muſcular parts to the 
« greateſt growth and expanſion ima- 
ginable.—In the triumph of which 
theory, they went ſo far as to affirm, 
that there was no cauſe in nature, why 
a noſe might not grow to the ſize of 
the man himſelf. 
Ihe reſpondents ſatisfied the world 
this event could never happen to them 
ſo long as a man had but one ſtomach 
and one pair of lungs.— For the ſto- 
mach, ſaid they, being the only organ 
deſtined for the reception of food, 
and turning it into chyle—and the 
lungs, the only engme of ſanguifica- 
tion—it could poſhbly work off no 
more, than what the appetite brought 
in: or, admitting the poſſibility of a 
man's overloading his ſtomach, nature 
had ſet bounds however to his lungs — 
the engine was of a determined ſize 
and ſtrength, and could elaborate but 
a certain quantity in a given time— 
that is, it could produce juſt as much 
blood as was ſufficient for one ſingle 
man, and no more; ſo that, if there 
was as much noſe as man—they prov- 
ed a mortification mult neceſſarily en- 
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© ſue; and foraſmuch as there could not 
* beaſupport for both, that the noſe muſt 
© either fall off from the man, or the 
© man inevitably fall off from his noſe, 


Nature accommodates herſelf to 


35 


te theſe emergencies,” cried the op 

© nents—** elſe what do you ſay to the 
“ caſe of a whole ſtomach—a whole 
& pair of Jungs, and but half a man, 
« when both his legs have been unfor. 
ce tunately ſhot off? 

« He dies of a plethora,” ſaid they 
or mult ſpit blood, and in a fortnight 
© or three weeks go off in a conſump- 
« tion,” | 

At happens otherwiſe,” replied 
© the opponents. 

It ought not,” ſaid they. 

The more curious and intimate in» 
quirers after nature and her doings, 
though they went hand in hand a 
good way together, yet they all di- 
vided about the noſe at laſt, almoſt 
as much as the faculty itſelf. h 
They amicably laid it down, that 
there was a juſt and geometrical ar- 
rangement and proportion of the ſe- 
veral parts of the human frame to 
it's ſeveral deſtinations, offices, and 
functions, which could not be tranſ- 
greſſed but within certain limits that 
Nature, though ſhe ſported, ſhe ſported 
within a certain circle, and they could 
not agree about the diameter of it. 
© The logicians ſtuck much clofer 
to the point before them than any of 
the claſſes of the literari—they began 
and ended with the word zoſe ; and 
had it not been for a petitio principii, 
which one of the ableſt of them ran 
his head againſt in the beginning of 
the combat, the whole eontroveſy had 
© been ſettled at once. 

«© A noſe,” argued the logician, 
© cannot bleed without blood—and 
e not only blood but blood circulat- 
« ing in it to ſupply the phænomenon 
« with a ſucceſſion of drops (a ſtream 
« being but a quicker ſucceffion of 
c drops, that is included,” ſaid he.) 
«© Now death,” continued the logician, 
te being nothing but the ſtagnation of 
«© the blood 2D 

* deny the definition Death is the 
« ſeparation of the ſoul from the bo- 
« dy,” ſaid his antagoniſt, —* Then 
«© we don't agree about our weapon, 
© ſaid the logician.—“ Then there 1s 
« an end of the diſpute,” replied the 
6. antagoniſt, | 
_ « The 
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« Fhe civilians were till more con- It happened—T muſt not ſay, un- 
« ciſe: what they offered being more * luckily. tor truth, becauſe they were 
© in the nature of a decree—than ia *& giving her a lift another way in fo 
« diſpute. c oing; that the two univerſities of 
—— «© Such a monſtrous noſe, fard * Straſburg—the Lutheran, founded in 
they, © had it been a true noſe, could the year 1538, by Jacobus Sturmius, 
« not poſſibly have been ſuffered in civil * counſellor of the ſenate and the Po- 
« ſociety—and if falſe—to impoſe upon © piſh, founded by Leopold, Arch- 
« ſociety with ſuch falſe ſigns and to- duke of Auſtria, were, during all 
« kens, was a ſtill greater violation of * this time, employing the whole depth 
« it's rights, and muſt have had ftill * of their knowledge (except juſt what 
« [eſs mercy ſhewn it.” the affair of the Abbeſs of Quedling- 
© The only objection to this was, * berg's placket-holes required—) in 
* that if it proved any thing, it proved * determining the point of Martin Lu- 
the ſtranger's noſe was neither true * ther's damnation, 
nor falſe. The . doctors had undertaken 
« This left room for the controverſy to demonſtrate à priori, that from the 
© to go on. It was maintained by the * neceſſary influence of the planets on 
* advocates of the eccleſiaſtick court, * the twenty-ſecond day of October 
that there was nothing to inhibit a * 1483—when the moon was in the 
« decree, ſince the ſtranger ex mero * twelfth houſe, Jupiter, Mars, and Ve- 
* motu had confeſſed he had been at the nus in the third, the Sun, Saturn, 
* Promontory of Noſes, and had got 
© one of the goodlieſt, &c. &c.—To 
this it was anſwered, it was impoſh- 
© ble there ſhould be ſuch a place as the that his doctrines, by a direct corol- 
* Promontory of Noſes, and the learn- lary, muſt be damned doctrines too. 
« ed be ignorant where it lay. The © By inſpection into this horoſcope, 
: comin of the Biſhop of Straſburg © where five planets were in coition all 
„ 
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undertook the advocates—explained * at once with Scorpio , In reading 

this matter in a treatiſe upon prover- this my father would always ſhake hrs 
© bial phraſes, ſhewing them, that the head. J—* in the ninth houſe, which the 
* Promontory of Noſes was a mere al- Arabians allotted to religion—it ap- 
* legorick expreſſion, importing no more * peared that Martin Luther did not 
© than that nature had given him a (care one ſtiver about the matter—and 
long noſe—in proof of which, with that from the horoſcope directed ©. 
* great learning, he cited the under- the conjunction of Mars—they made 
« written authorities“, which had de- it plain likewiſe he muſt die curſing 
« cided the point inconteſtibly, had it and blaſpheming with the blaſt of 
not appeared that a diſpute about fome * which his ſoul (being ſteeped in guilt) 
, ras of dean and chapter-lands * failed before the wind, in the lake of 
© had been determined by it ninetcen hell- fire. | 
years before, The little objection of the Lutheran 


* Nonnulli ex noſtratibus eadem loquendi formula utun. Quinimo & Logiſtæ & 
Canoniſlz—Vid. Parce Bar e Jas in d. L. Provincial. Conftitut. de conjec. vid. vol. 
lib, 4. titul. 1. n. 7. qua etiam in re conſpir. Om. de Promontorio Naſ. Tichmak. 
ff. d. tit. 3. fol. 189. paſſim. Vid. Gloſ. de contrahend, empt. &c. nec, non J. Scrudr. 
in cap. F. refut. ff. per totum. cum his conf. Rever. J. Tubal, Sentent. & Prov. cap. 
9 ff. 11, 12. obiter. V. & Librum, cui Tit. de Terris & Phraſ. Belg. ad finem, cum 
comment. N. Bardy Belg. Vid. Scrip. Argentotarenſ. de Antiq. Ecc. in Epiſce Archiv. 
fd. coll, per Von Jacobum Koinſhoven Folio Argent. 1583, precip. ad finem. Quibus 
add. RebufF. in L. obvenire de Signif. Nom. ff. fol. & de jure, Gent. & Civil de protib. 
aliena feud. per federa, teſt. Joha., Luxius in prolegom. quem velim videas, de Analy. cap. 
I, 2, 3. Vid. Idea. | 

t Hezc mira, ſatiſque horrenda. Planetarum coitio ſub Scorpio Aſteriſmo in non? 
cli ſtatione, quam Arabes religioni deputabant efficit Martinum Lutherum ſacrilegum 
bereticum, chriſtianæ religionis hoſtem acerrimum atque prophanum, ex horoſcopi di- 
rectione ad Martis coitum, religioſiſſimus obiit, ejus Anima ſecleſtiflima ad infernos 
uwigavit ab Alecto, Tiſiphone & Magera flagellis igneis cruciata pereniter. 

—— Lucas Gauricus in Tractatu aſtrologico de præteritis multorum hominum acci- 
dentibus per genitutas examinatis. 

| © dotors 


and Mercury, all got together in the - 
fourth—that he muſt in courſe, and 
unavoidably, be a damned man—aud 
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* doftors to this was, that it muſt 
certainly be the ſoul of another man, 
© born October 22, 83, which was forc- 
ed to fail down before the wind in 
* that manner—inaſmuch as it appeared 
from the regiſter of Iſlaben, in the 
county of Mansfelt, that Luther was 
not born in the year 1483, but m 
843 and not on the 22d day of Octo- 
ber, but on the 1oth of November, 
© the eve of Martinmas-day, from 
« whence he had the name of Martin.“ 

[ I muſt break off my tranſla- 
tion for a moment; for if I did not, I 
know I ſhould no more be able to ſhut 
my eyes in bed, than the Abbeſs of 
Quedlingberg.—It is to tell the reader, 
that my father never read this paſſage of 
Slawkenbergius to my Uncle Toby, 
but with triumph —not over my Uncle 
Toby, for he never oppoſed him in it— 
but over the whole world. 

Now you ſee, brother Toby," 
he would ſay, looking up, that Chriſ- 
© tian names are not ſuch indifferent 
© things—had Luther here been called 
* by any other name but Martin, he 
© would have been damned to all eter- 
© nity.—Not that I look upon Martin, 
he would add, * as a good name—far 
from it—'tis ſomething better than a 
neutral, and but a little—yet little as 
it is, you ſee it was of ſome ſervice to 
him.“ 

My father knew the weakneſs of this 
prop to his hypotheſis as well as the beſt 

ogician could ſhew him—yet ſo ſtrange 
is the weakneſs of man at the ſame time, 
as it fell in his way, he could not for 
his life but make uſe of it; and it was 
certainly fgr this reaſon, that though 
there are many ſtories in Hafen Slaw- 
kenbergius's decads full as entertaining 
as this I am tranſlating, yet there 1s not 
one amongſt them which my father read 
over with half the delight—it flattered 
two of his ſtrangeſt hypotheſes toge- 
ther—his Names and his Noſes.—I will 
be bold to ſay, he might have read all 
the books in the Alexandrian Libram, 
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had not fate taken other care of them, 


and not have met with a book or paſ- 
ſage in one, which hit two ſuch nails 
as theſe upon the head at one ſtroke, ] 

© The two univerſities of Straſburg 
< were hard tugging at this affair of 
_ © Luther's navigation. The Proteſtant 


« doctors had demonſtrated, that he had 
© not failed right before the wind, as 
the Popiſh doors had pretended 
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© and as every one knew there was yg 
© ſailing full in the teeth of it— they 
© were gaing to ſettle, in caſe he had 
© failed, how many points he was off; 
whether Martin had doubled the cape; 
or had fallen upon a lee-thore; and 
no doubt, as it was an enquiry of 
much edification, at leaſt to thoſe who 
underſtood this ſort of NAVIGATION, 
they had gone on with it in ſpite of 
the ſize of the ſtranger's noſe, had 
not the ſize of the ſtranger's noſe 
drawn off the attention of the world 
from what they were about—it was 
their buſineſs to follow. 

© The Abbeſs of Quedlingberg and 
her four dignitaries was no ſtop ; for 
the enormity of the ſtranger's nole 
running full as much in their fancies 
as their caſe of conſcience the affair 
of their eral: kept cold in a 
word, the printers were ordered to 
diftribute their types—all controver- 
ſies dropp'd. 

© It was a ſquare cap with a ſilver 
taſſel upon the crown of it to a nut- 
ſhell to have gueſſed on which fide 
= the noſe the two univerſities would 
nt 2h 
© It is above reaſon," cried the doc- 
tors on one ſide. 

© It is below reaſon,” cried the 
others. | 
© It is faith,“ cried the one. 

« It is a fiddle-ſtick,” ſaid the other. 
It is poſſible,” cried the one. 
6 It is impoſſible,” ſaid the other. 
«© God's power is infinite, cried the 
Noſarians; he can do any thing.“ 
« He can do nothing,” replied the 
© Antinoſarians, 5 which implies con- 
6% tradiCtions.”" ak 

« He can make matter think,“ ſaid 
© the Noſarians. 

« As certainly as you can make 2 
& velvet cap out of a ſow's ear,“ re- 
© plied the Antinoſarians. 

* He cannet make two and two five,” 
© replied the Popiſh doctors.—“ It is 
&« falſe,” ſaid their opponents. 

% Infinite power, is infinite power,“ 
© ſaid the doctors who maintained the 
reality of the noſe. —** It extends 
<« only to all poſſible things,” replied 
© the Lutherans, G | 

« By God in heaven,” cried the 
© Popith doors, © he can make 4 
« noſe, if he thinks fit, as big as the 
« ſteeple of Straſburg !” ; 

Now the ſteeple of Straſburg wu 
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t the biggeſt and the talleſt church- 
6 al ſeen in the whole world, 
the Antinoſarians denied that a noſe 
« of five hundred and ſeventy-five geo- 
« metrical feet in length could be worn, 
« ot leaſt by a middle-fized man.— 


The Popiih doctors ſwore it could 


« The Lutheran doctors ſaid, No; it 
could not. 1 

«© This at once ſtarted a new diſpute, 
« which they purſued a great way upon 
© the extent and limitation of the mo- 
ral and natural attributes of God. — 
That controverſy led them naturally 
into Thomas Aquinas, and Thomas 
« Aquinas to the devil. | 

The ſtranger's noſe was no more 
heard of in the diſpute—it juſt ſerved 
© as a frigate to launch them into the 
« gulph of ſchool-divinity—and then 
they all failed before the wind. | 

© Heat is in proportion to the want of 
© true knowledge. 

The controverſy about the attributes, 
Kc. inſtead of cooling, on the con- 
© trary had inflamed the Straſburghers 
imaginations to a moſt inordinate de- 
gree.— The leſs they underſtood of 
© the matter, the greater was their won- 
der about it they were left in all the 
diſtreſſes of defire unſatisfied — ſaw 
© their doors, the Parchmentarians, 
$ the 1 the Turpentarians, 
© on one ſide the Popiſh doctors on the 
© other—like Pantagruel and his com- 
* panions in queſt of the oracle of the 
bottle, all embarked and out of fight. 

— The poor Straſburghers left 
upon the beach What was to be 
done? — No delay—the uproar in- 
f crealed—every one in diforder—the 
* city gates ſet open. 

* Unfortunate Straſburghers! was 
there in the ſtore-houſe of nature 
* was there in the lumber- rooms of 
learning was there in the great ar- 
* ſenal of chance, one ſingle engine left 
* undrawn forth to torture your curio- 
* ities, and ſtretch your deſires, which 
* was not pointed by the hand of Fate 
to play upon your hearts ?—lI dip not 
my pen into my ink to excuſe the ſur- 
render of yourſelves — tis to write 
your panegyrick. ' Shew me a city ſo 
macerated with expectation ho nei- 
* ther eat, or drank, or ſlept, or pray- 
"ed, or hearkened to the calls Ather of 
religion or nature, for ſeven and twen- 
' ty days together, who could have held 

out one day longer. | 


„ all the eſſential and in 
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On the twenty eighth the courteous 
© ſtranger had promiſed to return te 
© Straſburg. | 

© Seven thouſand coaches, [ Slaw- 
kenbergius mutt certainly have made 
ſome miſtake in his numerical charae- 
ters 7000 coaches—1 5,000 ſingle- 
© horſe chairs—20,000 waggons, croud= 
© edas full as they could all hold with 
© ſenators, counſellors, ſyndicks—be- 
© guines, widows, wives, virgins, ca- 
© nons, concubines, all in their coaches. 
© The Abbeſs of Quedlingberg, with 
© the prioreſs, the deaneſs, and ſub- 


' © chantreſs, leading the proceſſion in 


©. one coach, and the Dean of Straſ- 
burg, with the four great dignita- 
© ries of 1 _ * left-hand 
© —the reſt following higglety-pigglet 
© as they could; ſome = — 
© ſome on foot - ſome led ſome driven 
© —ſome down the Rhine —ſome this 
© way—ſfome that—all ſet out at ſun- 
© riſe to meet the courteous ſtranger on 
© the road. | 

© Haſte we now towards the cata- 
© ſtrophe of my tale ] ſay, cata- 
« ftrophe, (cries Slawkenbergius ;) inaſ- 
much as a tale, with parts rightly 
© diſpoſed, not only rejoiceth (gaudet) 
in the ee ee and peripeitia of a 
© DRAMA, but rejoiceth moreaver in 
rant parts 
© of it—it has it's protaſis, epitaſis, 
© cataſtafis, it's cataſtropbe or peri- 
peitia, growing one out of the other 
*in it, in the order Ariſtotle firſt plant= 
© ed them—without which a tale had 
© better never be told at all, (ſays Slaw- 
© kenbergius) but be kept to a man's 
« ſelf. 

© In all my ten tales, in all my ten 
© decads, have I, Slawkenbergius, tied 
© down every tale of them as tightly to 
© this rule, as I have done this of the 
© ſtranger and his noſe, 

« From his firſt parley with the cen- 
© tinel, to his leaving the city of Straſ- 
© burg, after pulling off his crimſon 
« ſattin pair of breeches, is the prota/is 
or firſt entrance—where the charac- 
© ters of the perſonæ dramatis are juſt 
© touched in, and the ſubject ſlightly 
© begun. 

The epitaſis, wherein the action is 
more fully entered upon and height- 
ened, till it arrives at it's ſtate or 
height called the cataſia/is, and which 
uſually takes up the ſecond and third 
act, is — — that buſy pe- 
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s riod of my tale, betwixt the firſt 


6 night's uproar about the noſe, to the 
£ concluſion of the trumpeter's wife's 


lectures upon it in the middle of the 


$ 


s. barking of the learned in the diſpute— 
s to the doctors finally ſailing away, and 
8 leaving the Straſburghers upon the 
s beach in diſtreſs, is the cataſtaſis or 
s the ripening of the incidents and paſ- 
s ſions for their burſting forth in the 


nd parade; and from the firſt em- 


« fifth act. 


_— M N 


* 
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This commences with the ſetting 
out of the Straſburghers in the Franck- 
fort road, and terminates in un- 
winding the labyrinth and bringing 
the hero out of a ſtate of agitation (as 
Ariſtotle calls it) to a ſtate of reſt and 


uietneſs. 


© This (ſays Hafen Slawkenbergius) 


conſtitutes the cataſtrophe or peripei- 
tia of my tale - and that is the part of 
it I am going to relate. 


We left the ſtranger behind the cur- 


© tain afleep—he enters now upon the 


«£ ſtage 


* 
— 


«© What doſt thou prick up thy 


£ ears at tis nothing but a man upon 
« a horle!''—was the laſt word the 
c ſtranger uttered to his mule. It was 


cc 
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vot proper then to tel] the reader, that 
the mule took his maſter's word for 
it; and without any more zfs or ards, 
le: the traveller and his horſe paſs by. 
© The traveller was haſtening with 
all diligence to get to Straſburg that 
vight.—< What a fool am I,” ſaid 
the traveller to himſelf, when he had 
rode about a league farther, . to think 


of getting into Straſburg this night ! 
— Straſburg !— the great Straſ- 
burg !—Straſburg, the capital of all 
Alſatia! Straſburg, an imperial city! 
Straſburg, a ſovereign ſtate! Straſ- 
burg, garriſoned with five thouſand 
of the beſt troops in all the world! 
Alas! if I was at the gates of 
Straſburg this moment, I could not 
gain admittance into it for a ducat— 
nay a ducat and bal. tis too much 
—hetter go back to the laſt inn I 
have paſſed—than lie I know not 
where —or give I know not what.“ 


© The traveller, as he made theſe reflec - 


4 tions in his mind, turned his horſe's 
© head about; and three minutes after 
© the ſtranger had been conducted into 
his chamber, he arrived at the ſame inn. 


We have bacon in the houſe," 


© aid the hot, „ and bread—and till 
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& eleven o'clock this night had thre 
eggs in it— but a ſtranger, who ar. 
« rived an hour ago, has had them 
6“ dreſſed into an omelet, and we have 
& nothing.” 

% Alas!” ſaid the traveller, « har. 
“ raſſed as I am, I want nothing but 
* a hed.” —“ I have one as ſoft as iz 
“ in Alfatia,” ſaid the hoſt. 

— The ſtranger,” continued he, 
% ſhould have flept in it, for tis my 
<© beſt bed, but upon the ſcore of his 
© noſe.” . He has got a defluxion?" 


« ſaid the traveller. Not that 1 


& know,” cried the hoſt.—* But tis 
% a camp-bed—and Jacinta,” ſaid he, 
* looking towards the maid, © ima. 
„ gined there was not room in it to turm 
“ his noſe in,”— Why ſo?” cried 
* the traveller, ſtarting back.“ It is 
© fo long a noſe,” replied the hoſt.— 


The traveller fixed his eyes upon Ja- 


© cinta, then upon the ground —Kneeled 
upon his right- knee - had juſt got his 
hand laid upon his breaſt : Trifle 
«© not with my anxiety,” ſaid he, riſing 
© up again.—“ It is no trifle,” faid 


& Jacinta, © it is the moſt. glorious 


* noſe!"——— The traveller fell upon 
his knee again—laid his hand upon 
© his breaſt Then,” ſaid he, look · 
ing up to heaven, thou haſt con- 
« ducted me to the end of my pilgri- 
«© mage Tis Diego!“ 

; The e was = _ of N 
© Julia ſo often invo at ni 
the ſtranger as he rode — i 
6 _ upon his mule; and was come, 
© on her part, in queſt of him. He 
© had accompanied his ſiſter from Val- 
* ladolid acroſs the Pyrenean moun- 
© tains through France, and had many 
© an entangled ſkein to wind off in pur- 
© ſuit of him through the many mean- 
«© ders and abrupt turnings of a lover's 
© thorny tracks. 
© Julia had ſunk under it—and 
© had not been able to go a ſtep farther 
© than to Lyons; where, with the man 
« diſquietudes of a tender heart, whic 
© all talk of—but few feel—ſhe ſicken · 
© ed—but had juſt ſtrength to write 
6 a letter to Diego; and having con- 
« 
o 
* 
« 


jured her brother never to fee her face 


till he had found him out and put. 


the letter into his hands, Julia took 

to her bed. | 

Fernandez (for that was her bro- 
© ther's name) - though the camp - bed 
was as ſoft as any one in Alſace, = 


- 
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« he could not ſhut his eyes in it.— As 
« ſoon as it was day he roſe, and hear- 
ing Diego was riſen too, he entered 
his chamber, and diſcharged his ſiſ- 
« ter's commiſſion, 

« The letter was as follows, 


« $EIG. DIEGO, 


« ETHER my ſuſpicions of 
« your noſe were jultly ex- 
« cited or not tis not now to enquire 


„Lit is enough I have not had firm- 


« neſs to put them to farther trial. 

« How could I know ſo little of my- 
« ſelf, when I ſent my duenna to for- 
« bid your coming more under my lat- 
« tice? or how could I know ſo little 
« of you, Diego, as to imagine you 
« would not have ſtaid one day in Val- 
« ladolid to have given eaſe to m 
« doubts? Was I to be abandoned, 
« Diego, becauſe I was deceived? or 
« was it kind to take me at my word, 
« whether my ſuſpicions were juſt or 


« no, and leave me, as you did, a prey 


te to much uncertainty and ſorrow ? 

« In what manner Julia has reſented 
e this my brother, when he puts this 
« letter into your hands, will tell you : 
« he will tell you in how few moments 


u ſhe repented of the raſh meſſage ſhe 


had ſent you—in what frantick haſte 
© ſhe flew to her lattice, and how many 
% days and nights together ſhe leaned 
« 1mmovably upon her elbow, —_— 
« through it towards the way wing Z 
% Diego was wont to come. | 

« He will tell you, when ſhe heard of 
« your departure—how her ſpirits de- 
« (erted her how her heart fickened— 
how piteouſly ſhe mourned—how low 
* ſhe hung her head. O Diego! how 
„many weary ſteps has my brother's 
« pity led me by the hand languiſhing 
to trace out yours; how far has de- 
* fire carried me beyond ſtrength - and 
„% how oft have I fainted by the way, 
* and funk into his arms, with aol 
power to cry out O my Diego! 

* If the gentleneſs of your carria 
has not belyed your heart, you will fly 
to me almoſt as faſt as you fled from 
* me.—Haſte as you will, you will ar- 
* rive but, to ſee me expire — tis a bit- 
* ter draught, Diego; but, oh! tis em- 
bittered ſtill more by dying un 


— She could proceed no farther, 
* dlawkenbergius ſuppoſes the word 
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© intended was anconvinced; but bar 
« ſtrength would not enable her to finiſh 
© her letter. 

The heart of the courteous Diego 
© overflowed as he read the letter he 
© ordered his mule forthwith and Fer- 
E nandez's horſe to be ſaddled; and as 


© no vent in proſe is equal to that of 


poetry in ſuch conflicts chance, which 
© as often directs us to remedies as to 
© diſeaſes, having thrown a piece of 
charcoal into the window Diego 
© availed himſelf of it; and whilſt the 
oſtler was getting ready his mule, he 
© eaſed his mind againſt the wall as 
follows. 


«ODE, 


« Harſh and untuneful are the notes of lovey 
«© Unleſs my Julia ſtrikes the key; 
& Her hand alone can touch the part, 
“ Whoſe dulcet move- 
« ment charms the heart, 
&« Arid governs all the man 
« with ſympathetick ſway. 


66 2d. 
4 O Julia! —“ 


The lines were very natural—for 
© they were nothing at all to the pur- 
c pole, (ſays Slawkenbergius) and tis a 
© pity there were no more of them; but 

whether it was that Seignior Diegc 
was ſtow in compoling verſes—or vo 
oſtler quick in ſaddling mules—is not 
averred: certain it was, that Diego's 
mule and Fernandez's horſe were 
ready at the door of the inn, before 
Diego was ready for his ſecond ſtanza; 
ſo without ſtaying to finiſh his ode, 
they both mounted, ſallied forth, paſſ- 
ed the Rhine, traverſed Alſace, ſhapei 
their courſe towards Lyons, and be- 
fore the Straſburghers and the Abbeſs 
of Quedlingberg had ſet out on their 
cavalcade, had Fernandez, Diego, and 
his Julia, croſſed the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and got ſafe to Valladolid. 

© It is needleſs to inform the geogra- 
phical reader, that when Diego was 
in Spain, it was not poſſible to meet 
the courteous ſtranger in the Franck - 
fort road; it is enough to ſay, that 
of all reſtleſs deſires, curioſity being 
the ſtrongeſt the Straſburghers felt 
the full force of it; and that for three 
© days and nights they were toſſed to 
© and fro in the Franckfort road, 
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© ſion, before they could ſubmit to re- 
© turn home,—-When, alas! an event 
© was prepared for them, of all others 
© the molt grievous that could befal a 
© free people. 

© As this revolution of the Straſ- 
© burghers affairs is often ſpoken of, and 
© little underitood, I will, in ten words, 
© (lays Slawkenbergius) give the world 
© an explanation of it, and with it put 
© an end to my tale. 

Every body knows of the grand 
© ſyltem of univerſal monarchy, wrote 
© by order of Monſieur Colbert, and 
8 * in manuſcript into the hands of 
© Lewis the Fourteenth, in the year 
© 1664. 

« It is as well known, that one branch 
out of many of that ſyſtem, was the 
getting poſſeſſion of Straſburg to favour 
an entrance at all times into Suabia, 
in order to diſturb the quiet of Ger- 
© many—and that, in conſequence of 
this plan, Straſburg unhappily fell at 
length into their hands. 

It is the lot of few to trace out the 
true ſprings of this and ſuch like re- 
© volutions.— The vulgar look too high 
£ for them Stateſmen look too low— 
* Truth (for once) lies in the middle. 

« What a fatal thing is the popular 
« pride of a free city !'* cries one hiſto- 
© rian—** The Straſburghers deemed it 
& a diminution of their freedom to re- 
% ceive an imperial garrifon—and fo 
« fell a prey to a French one. 

“% The fate,” ſays another, “ of the 
« Straſburghers, may be a warning to 
« all irce people to lave their moncy.— 
% 'They anticipated their revenues 
% brought themiclves under taxes, ex- 
% hauſted their ſtrength, and in the 
% end became ſo weak a pecple they 
c had not ſtrengih to kecp their gates 
# ſhut, and ſo the French ꝓuſhed them 
$ open.” | 

Alas! alas! (cries Slawkenbergius) 
it was not the French— twas Cu- 
© RIOSITY puſhed them open.—The 
French, indeed, who are ever upon 
« the catch, when chey ſaw the Strat- 
* burghers, men, women, and children, 
© all marched out to follow the ſtranger's 
© note—cach man followed his own, 
and marched in. 

Trade and manufactures have de- 
eayed and gradually grown down ever 
ſince—but not from any cauſe which 
commercial heads have atligned ; for 
it is owing to this only, that Noſes 
* have ever ſo run in their heads, that 
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© the Straſburghers could not follow 
© their buſineſs. 

Alas! alas! 2 Slawkenbergius) 
making an exclamation—it is not the 
© firit—and, I fear, will not be the laſt 
«© fortre(s, that has been either won or 
lot by NosEs.' 


AND OF SLAWKENBERGIUS'S TALE, 


CHAP, . 


JT H all this learning upon 

noſes runnin perpetually in 
my father's faney - with to many family 
prejudices—and ten decads of ſuch tales 
running on for ever along with them 
how was it poſſible with ſuch exqui- 
ſite Was it a true noſe ?\——that 
a man with ſuch exquiſite feelings as m 
father had, could — the ſhock at all 
below ſtairs—or, indeed, above ſtairs, 
in any other poſture, but the very poiture 
I have deſcribed ? 

—— Throw yourſelf down upon the 
bed, a dozen times—taking care only 
to place a looking-glais firſt in a chair 
on one fide of it, — you do it 
« But was the ſtranger's noſe a true noſe 
© —or was it a falſe one?” | 

To tell that before-hand, Madam, 
would be to do injury to one of the 
beſt tales in the Chriſtian world; and 
that is, the tenth of the tenth decad, 
which immediately follows this. 

© This tale, crieth Slawkenbergius 
ſome» hat exultingly, © has been reſerved 
© by me for the concluding tale of m 
« whole work; knowing right well, 
© that when 1 ſhall have told it, and my 
© reader ſhall have read it through 
it would be high time for both of us 
© to ſhut up the book; inaſmuch, con- 
tinues Slawkenbergius, as I know of 
© nn tale which could poſlibly ever go 
© down after it. 

— is a tale indeed! 

This ſets out with the. firſt mterview 
in the inn at Lyons, when Fernandez 
left the courteous ſtranger and his fifter 
Julia alone in her chamber, and us over- 
written 


© THE INTRICACIES OF DIEGO AND 
© JULIA, 


— Havens! thou art a ftrange 
creature, Slawkenbergius ! what a 
whimſicai view of the involutions of 
the heart of woman haſt thou ; 
how this can ever be tranſlated—and 
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yet if this ſpecimen of Slawkenbergius's 
tales, and the exquiſitiveneſs of his moral 
ſhould pleaſe the world—tranſlated ſhall 
a couple of volumes be.—Elſe, how 
this can ever be tranſlated into good 
Engliſh, I have no' ſort of conception. 
— There ſeems in ſome paſſages to want 
a ſixth ſenſe to do it rightly. What 
can he mean by the lambent pupilabi- 
lity of ſlow, low, dry chat, five notes 
below the natural tone—which you 
know, Madam, is little more than a 
whiſper? The moment I pronounced 
the words, I could perceive an attempt 
towards a vibration in the ſtrings, about 
the region of the heart——the brain 
made no acknowledgment. — There's 
often no good underſtanding betwixt 
'em.—lI felt as if I underſtood it. TI 
had no ideas,—The movement could 
not be without cauſe.— I'm loſt, , I can 
make nothing of it—unleſs, may it 
pleaſe your worſhips, the voice, in that 
caſe being little more than a whiſper, 
unavoidably forces the eyes to approach 
not only within fix inches of each other 
—but to look into the pupils.—ls not 
that dangerous? But it can't be avoid- 
ed—for, to look up to the ceiling, in 
that caſe the two chins unavaidabl 

meet—and to look down into eac 

other's laps, the foreheads come into 


immediate contact, which at bnce puts 


an end to the conference I mean, to 

the ſentimental part of it. What is left, 

Madam, is not worth ſtooping for. 
CHAP, II. 

Mr father lay ſtretched acroſs the 


bed as ſtill as if the hand of 


death had puſhed him down, for a full 
hour and a half, before he began to 
play upon-the floor with the toe of that 
toot which hung over the bed- ſide; my 
Uncle Toby's heart was a pound lighter 
fer it. —In a few moments, his left- 
hand, the knuckles of which had' all 
the time reclined upon the handle of 
the chamber-pot, came to it's feeling— 
de thruſt it a little more within the va- 
lance=drew up his hand, when he had 
done, into his boſom—gave a hem! 
My good Uncle Toby, with infinite 
pleaſure, anſwered it; and full gladly 
would have ingrafted a ſentence of con- 
ſolation upon the opening it afforded; 
but having no talents, as I ſaid, that 
way, and fearing morcover that he 


might ſet out with ſomething which 
might make a bad matter worſe, he 
contented himſelf with reſting his chin 
placidly upon the croſs of his crutch. 
Now whether the compreſſion ſhort- 
ened my Uncle Toby's face mto a more 
pleaſurable oval—or that the philan- 
thropy of his heart, in ſeeing his bro- 
ther beginning to emerge out of the ſea 


of his afflictions, had braced up his 


muſcles—ſo that the 2 upon 
his chin only doubled the benignity 
which was there before, is not hard to 
decide. My father, in turning his eyes, 
was ſtruck with ſuch a gleam of ſun- 
ſhine in his face, as melted down the 
ſuflenneſs of his grief in a moment, 
He broke ſilence as follows, 


„ OW AP. m. 


65 ID ever man, brother Toby, 
cried my father, raiſing himſelf 
up upon his elbow, and turning him- 
ſelf round to the oppoſite ſide of the 
bed where my Uncle Toby was ſit- 
ting in his old fringed chair, with his 
chin reſting upon his crutch—* did 
© ever a poor unfortunate man, brother 
Toby, cried my father, © receive ſo 
© many laſhes——=" The moſt I ever 
© ſaw given,* quoth my Uncle Toby, 
(ringing the bell at the bed's head for 
Trim) © was to a grenadier, I think, in 
© Mackay's regiment.” 
——— Had my Uncle Toby ſhot a bul- 
let through my father's heart, he could 
not have fallen down with his noſe 


upon the quilt more ſuddenly. 


© Bleſs me!” faid my Uncle Toby. 


CHAP. IV. 


0 \ N As it in Mackay's regĩment, 
quoth my Uncle Toby, 
© where the poor grenadier was ſo un- 
« mercifully whipp'd at Bruges about 
© the ducats ?'—* O — he was in- 
© nocent!* cried Trim with a very d 
figh—* and he was hid” may 
© pleaſe your honour, almoſt to death's 
© door.—They had better have ſhot 
© him outright, as he begg'd, and he 


© had gone directly to heaven, for he 


was as innocent as your honour.— 
I thank thee, Trim, quoth my Uncle 
Toby. I never think of his, con- 
Snued Trim, and my poor brother 

: | | Tom's 


Tom's misfortunes, (for we were all 
© three ſchool-fellows) but I cry like a 
© coward.'— Tears are no proof of 
E cowardice, Trim l drop them oft- 
« times myſelf,” cried my Uncle Toby. 
I know your honour does, replied 
Trim, and fo am not aſhamed of it 
« myſelf.—But to think, may it pleaſe 
© your honour, continued Trim, a tear 
ſtealing into the corner of his eye as he 
ſpoke—* to think of two virtuous lads, 
« with hearts as warm in their bodies, 
4 and as honeſt as God could make 
© them—the children of honeſt people, 
8 going forth with gallant ſpirits to 
« {eek their fortunes in the world—and 
* fall into ſuch evils !—Poor Tom! to 
© be tortured upon a rack for nothing 
but marrying a Jew's widow who ſold 
© ſauſages—honelit Dick Johnſon's ſoul 
© to be ſcaurged out of his body, for 
© the ducats another man put into his 
* knaplack !l—O !—theſe are misfor- 
© tunes!” cried Trim, pulling out his 
handkerchief—* theſe are misfortunes, 
may it pleaſe your honour, worth ly- 
© ing down and crying over! 
y father could not help bluſh- 
mg. 

al WF It would be a pity, Trim,” 
quoth my Uncle Toby, thou ſhould'it 
«© ever feel ſorrow of thy own—thou 
« feeleſt it ſo tenderly for others. — 
4Alack- o- day, replied the corporal, 
brightening up his face your honour 
© knows I have neither wife or child 
© I can have no ſorrows in this world.” 
My father could not help ſmiling. — 
As few as any man, Trim," replied 
my Uncle Toby; * nor can I ſee how 
«© a fellow of thy light heart can ſuffer, 
© but from the diſtreſs ef poverty in thy 
© old age—when thou art paſſed all ſer- 
a vices, Trim—and haſt out- lived thy 
friends - * An' pleaſe your honour, 
never fear! repiied Trim, chearily. 
But I would have thee never fear, 
Trim, replied my uncle; © and there- 
fore, continued my Uncle Toby, 
throwing down his crutch, and getting 
up upon his legs as he uttered the word 
therefore—* mm recompence, Trim, of 
< thy long fidelity to me, and that 
« goodneſs of thy heart I have had ſuch 
« proofs of—whulſt thy maſter is worth 
a ſhilling—thou ſhalt never alk elie- 
< where, Trim, for a penny.'—Trim 
attempted to thank my Uncle Toby— 
but had not power—tears trickled down 
his cheeks faſter than he could wipe 
them of He laid his hands upon his 
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breaft—made a bow to the ground=ang 
ſhut the _ 4 | 55 
— L have left Trim my bowling. 
green, cried my Uncle Tobe, 
father ſmiled. J have left him more. 
* over a penſion,” continued my Unele 
Toby.—My father looked grave. 


CHAP. v. 
© TS this a fit time, ſaid my father ts 


I himſelf, © to talk of PENS1ONy 
© and GRENADIERS ?* 


CHAP, VI. 


HEN my Uncle Toby firſt 


mentioned the grenadier, my 
father, I ſaid, fell down with his noſe 
flat to the _ and as ſuddenly as if 
my Uncle 'Toby had ſhot him; but it 
was not added, that every other limb 
and member of my father inſtantly re- 
lapſed with his noſe into the ſame pre. 
ciſe attitude in which he lay firſt de- 
ſcribed; ſo that when Corporal Trim 
left the room, and my father found 
himſelf diſpoſed to riſe off the bed=he 
had all the little preparatory movements 
to run over again, before he could do 
it, —Attitudes are nothing, Madam 
tis the tranſition from one attitude to 
another—like the preparation and reſo- 
lution of the difcord into harmony, 
which 1s all in all. 

For which reaſon, my father played 
the ſame jig over again with his toe 
upon the floor—puſhed the chamber- 

t til! a little farther within the va- 
ance—gave a hem—raiſed himſelf up 
upon his elbow—and was juſt begin- 
ning te addreſs himſelf to my Uncle 
Toaby—when, recollecting the unſuc · 
ceſs fulneſs of his firſt effort in that at- 
titnde—he got upon his legs, and in 
making the third turn acroſs the room, 
he ſtopped ſhort before my Uncle Toby; 
and Jaying the three firſt fingers of his 
right-hand in the palm of his left, and 
ſtooping a little, he addreſſed himſelf 


to my Uncle Toby as follows. 
CHAP, VII. 
HEN IrefleQ, brother Toby, 


upon MAN; and take 4 
view of that dark ſide of him which 
« repreſents his life as open to ſo waar 

« cauk 
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5 cauſes of trouble hen J conſider, 


brother Toby, how oft we eat the 


«© bread of afflition, and that we are 
« horn to-it, as to the portion of our 
« inheritance—" * I was born to no- 
thing, quoth my Uncle Toby, in- 
terrupting my father—* but my com- 
£ miſſion.'— Zooks!* ſaid my father, 
did not my uncle leave you a hun- 
« dred and twenty pounds a year? — 
What could I have done without it? 
replied my Uncle Toby.— That's 
another concern, ſaid my father teſti- 
ly.— But I ſay, Toby, when one runs 
over the catalogue of all the croſs 
& reckonings and forrowful items with 
« which the heart of man is overcharged, 
it is wonderful by what hidden re- 
© ſources the mind 1s enabled to ſtand 
it out, and bear itſelf up, as it does, 
« againſt the impoſitions laid upon our 
« nature.'— It is by the aſſiſtance of 
© Almighty God, cried my Uncle To- 
by, * up, and preſſing the palms 
of his hands cloſe together; * it is not 
© from our own ſtrength, brother Shan- 
© dy—a centinel in a wooden centry- 
© box, might as well pretend to ſtand 
© it out againſt a detachment of fifty 
© men—we are upheld by the graceand 
the aſſiſtance of the beſt of Beings.” 

| — © That is cutting the knot, ſaid 
my father, © inſtead of untying it. But 
give me leave to lead you, brother 
© Toby, a little deeper into this myſ- 
( tery.” 

© With all my heart,” replied my 
Uncle Toby. | 

My father inftantly exchanged the at- 
titude he was in, for that in which So- 
crates is ſo finely painted by Raffael in 
his School of Athens; which your con- 
noiſſeurſnip knows is. ſo exquiſitely 
imagined, that even the particular man- 
ner of the reaſoning of Socrates is ex- 
preſſed by it—for he holds the fore- 
finger of his left-hand between the 
fore-finger and the thumb of his right, 
and ſeems as if he was ſaying to the li- 
bertine he is reclaiming—* You grant 
* me this - and this: and this, and this, 
don't aſk of you—they follow of 
© themſelves in courſe.” 

So ſtood my father, holding faſt his 
ore- finger betwixt his finger and his 
thumb, and reaſoning with my Uncle 
Toby as he ſat in his old fringed chair, 
valanced around with party- coloured 
worſted bobs. O Garrick! what a rich 
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Uncle Toby, riſing up. 


ſcene of this would thy exquiſite powers 
make! and how gladly would I write 
ſuch another to avail myſelf of thy im- 
mortality, and ſecure my own behind it. 


CHAP. VIII, 


6 HOUGH man is of all others 
© the moſt curious vehicle,” faid 
my father, yet at the ſame time tis 
« of ſo ſlight a frame, and ſo tottering- 
© ly put together, that the ſudden 1 | 
mand hard joſtlings it unavoidably 
meets with in this rugged journey, 
© would overſet and tear it to pieces a 
© dozen times a day—was it not, bro- 
© ther Toby, that there is a ſecret ſprin 
© within us. — Which ſpring,” fa 
my Uncle Toby, I take to be religion, 
— Will that ſet my child's noſe on ?* 
cried my father, letting go his finger, 
and ſtriking one hand againſt the other. 
— It makes every thing ftraight for us,* 
anſwered my Uncle Toby.— Figura- 
© tively ſpeaking, dear, Toby, it may, 
for aught I know," ſaid my father; 
© but the ſpring I am ſpeaking of, is 
© that t ra, elaſtick power within 
© us of counterbalancing evil, which, 
© like a ſecret ſpring in a well-ordered 
machine, though it can't prevent the 
© ſhock—at leaſt it impoſes upon our 


« ſenle of it. 


Now, my dear brother, ſaid my 
father, replacing his fore-finger, as he 
was coming cloſer to the point had 
my child arrived ſafe into the world, 
unmartyred in that precious part of 
him—fanciful and extravagant as L 
may appear to the world in my opi- 
nion of chriſtian names, and of that 
magick bias which good or bad names 
irreſiſtibly impreſs upon our charac- 
ters and conducts Heaven is wit- 
neſs! that in the warmeſt tranſports. 
of my wiſhes for the proſperity of my 
child, I never once wiſhed to crown, 
his head with more glory and honour 
than what GEORGE or EDWARD 
would have ſpread around it. 
© But, alas! continued my father, 


© as the greateſt evil has befallen him— 
I muit counteract and undo it with 


© the greateſt good. 


He ſhall be chriſtened Tri/megiftas, 


© brother.” 


J wiſh it may anſwer "—replieI my 


CHAP. 
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„ IX. 


C WS. a chapter of chances, 
ſaid my father, turning himſelf 
about upon the firſt landing, as he and 
my Uncle Toby were going down ſtairs, 
« what a long chapter of — do the 
© events of this world lay open to us !— 
© Take pen and ink in hand, brother 
© Teby, and calculate it farly—— 
——»* I know no more of calculation than 
this balluſter, ſaid my Uncle Toby 
(ſtriking ſhort of it with his crutch, 
and hitting my father a deſperute blow 
ſouſe upon his ſhin-bone)—* It was a 
hundred to one cricd my Uncle 
Toby—— I thought, quoth my fa- 
ther, (rubbing his ſhin) © you had 
« known nothing of calculations, bro- 
© ther Toby.'—* It was a mere chance, 
ſaid my Uncle Toby.— Then it adds 
© one to the chapter, replicd my father. 
The double ſucceſs of my tather's 
repartees tickled off the pain of his ſhin 
at once.— It was well it ſo fell out— 
rays oh again)—or the werld to this 
ay had never known the ſubject of my 
father's calculation—to gueſs it, there 
was no chance. What a lucky chapter 
of chances has this turned out! for it 
has ſaved me the trouble of writing one 
expreſs; and, in truth, 1 have enough 
already upon my hands without it.— 
Have I not promiſed the world a chap- 
ter of knots? two chapters upon the 
right and the wrong end of a woman ? 
a chapter upon whiikers ? a chapter up- 
on wiſhes ?—a chapter of noles i—(No, 
I have done that)—a chaptcr of my 
Uncle Toby's modeſty ?—to lay nothing 
of a chapter upon chapters, which I 
will finiſh before I ſleep. ——By my 
great-grandfather's whiſkers, I ſhall ne- 
ver get half of them through this year! 
— Take pen and ink in hand, and 
© calculate it fairly, brother Toby, 
faid my father, © and it will turn out a 
© million to one, that of all the parts of 
© the body, the edge of the forceps 
© ſhould have the ill luck juſt to fall 
© upon and break down that one part, 
© which ſhould break down the foxtunes 
© of our houſe with it.” | 
It might have been warſe, replied 
my Uncle Toby. | 
I don't comprehend,” ſaid my fa- 
ther.—* Suppoſe the hip had preſented,” 
replied my Uncle Joby, as Doctor 
< Slop foreboded.” | 
My father reflected half a minute 
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looked down — touched the middle or 


his forehead ſlightly with his finger 


— True,” ſaid he. 


CHAP. xX. | 


S it not a ſhame to make two Chap« 

ters of what paſſed in going down 
one pair of ſtairs? for we are got no 
farther yet than to the firſt landing, and 
there are fiftcen more ſteps down ta the 
bottom : and, for aught I know, as my 
father and my Uncle Toby are. in a 
talking humour, there may be as man 
chapters as ſteps———let that be as it 
will, Sir, I can no more help it than 
my deſtiny a ſudden impulſe comes 
acroſs me Drop the curtain, Shan. 
dy——I drop it——Strike a line here 
acroſs the paper, Triſtram -I! ftrike 
it—and hey for a new chapter 

The deuce of any other rule have I 
to N myſelf by in this affair and 
if I had one—as I do all things out 
of all rule—I would twiſt it and tear 
it into pieces, and throw it into the fire 
when I had done! Am I warm ?—I 
am, and the cauſe demands it=——a 
pretty ſtory !—is a man to follow rules, 
—or rules to follow him? >. 

Now this, you muſt know, bein 
my chapter upon chapters, which I pro- 
miſed to write before I went to ſleep, I 
thought it meet to eaſe my conſcience 
entirely before I laid down, by telling 
the world all I knew about the matter 
at once. 1s not this ten times better 
than to ſet out dogmatically with a ſen- 
tentious parade of wiſdom, and telling 
the world a ſtory of a roaſted horſe 
that chapters relieve the mind—that 
they aſſiſt - or impoſe upon the imagi- 
nation—and that, in a work of 
dramatick calt, they are as neceſſary as 
the ſhifting of ſcenes—with fifty other 
cold conceits, enough to extinguiſh the 
fire which roaſted him.—O ! but to un- 
derſtand this, which is a puff at the 
fire of Diana's temple—you mult read 
Longinus——Read away—if you ae 
not a jot the wiſer by reading him the 
firſt time over—never fear—read him 
again——Avicenna and Licetus read 
Arittotle's metaphyſicks forty times 
through a-piece, and never und 
a ſingle word. But mark the conſe- 


quence—Ayvicenna turned out a delpe- 
rate writer at all kinds of writing lor 
he wrote books de omni ſeribilt—and 
for Licetus (Fortunio) though * 


, 
* 
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of world knows he was born a fœtus“, of ſame ſtep over again from the landing, 
* no more than five inches and a half in and calling to Suſannah, whom he ſaw 

kkngth, yet he grew to that aſtoniſhing eng ec the foot of the ſtairs with a 
kcight in literature, as to write a book huge pincuſhion in her hand—* how 
with a title as long as himſelf—the © does your miſtreſs ?'—* As well, ſaid 
learned know, I mean his Goxop/ychan- Suſannah, tripping by, but without 
i tbropologia, upon the origin of the hu- looking up, as can be expected. 
p- man ſoul. What a fool am I !' ſaid iny father 
vn 80 much for my chapter upon chap- drawing his leg back again let things 
no ters, which I hold to be the beſt chap- be as they will, brother Toby, tis 
nd ter in my whole work ; and take my , ever the N reciſe anſwer. And how 
he word, whoever reads it, is full as well . t is the child, pray?'—No anſwer.— 
ny employed as in picking ſtraws, And where is Doctor Slop ?* added 
* 3 my father, raiſing his voice aloud, and 
ny looking over the balluſters. ——Suſans 
it CHAP 1. nah was out of hearing. 
an | : 1 Of _ — 2 of a 2 life,“ 
eg , E , F aid my father, croſſing the landing in 
Na W . Ache, + - Farm. va order to ſet his back uin the well 
5 ting his foot upon the firſt ſtep from b N it to my Uncle 
TY c 1 * 
ke WY de landing, This Trifmegiſtus, 2903.08 all the puzzling riddies, 
I continued my father, drawing his leg as hey ak mariage-ſtate—of which, 
N back, and turning to my Uncle Toby— ; you may. truſt me, brother Toby, 
nd hs ths & — Toby) — of all there are more aſſes loads tlian all 
— greate (Toby) — of a © Job's ſtock of aſl 4 ha 
© earthly beings———he was the great- , n coul have car- 
ear delt king—the greateſt lawgiver—the ried—there is not one that has more 
ire : rreateft phileſbper-and the greateſt © intricacies in it than this that from 
1 ( prieſt » And engineer 5 ſaid 0 the very moment the miſtreſs of the 
— my Uncle Toby. * houſe is brought to bed, every female 
es, — In courſe, ſaid my father. © in it, from. my lady's gentlewoman 
T | , | © down to the cinder-wench, becomes 
ng © an inch taller for it; and give them- 
ro- ſelves more airs upon that ſingle inch, 
11 C HAP. XII c — all their other inches put ta- 
nce 7 6 gether.” - | 
ing — „. how does your miſtreſs ?? «I think, rather, replied my Uncle 
ca cried my father, taking the Toby, that tis we who fink an inch 
en- ce Fetus n'etoit pas plus grand que la paüme de la main; mais ſon pere ayant. 
ing examine en qualité de Medecin, & ayant trouve que c' toit quelque cKoſe de ptus qu'un 
e Embryon, le fit tranſporter tout vivant à Rapallo, ou il le fit voir a Jerome Bardi & 
hat d'autres medecins du lieu. On trouva qu'il ne lui manquoit rein d'eſſentiel à la vie 
bi- & ſon pere, pour faire voir un eſſai de ſon experience, entreprit d' achever Pouvrage de 
15 la Nature, & de travailler à Ja formation de Fenfant avec le mẽme artifice que celui dont 
yo on ſe ſert pour faire lr les Poulets en Egypte. Il inſtruiſit une Nouriſſe de tout ce 
Noe qu elle avoit I faire, & ayant fait mettre ſon fil dans un four proprement accommodè, 
8 il reuiſft à 1'eleyer & a lui faire prendre ſes aceroiſſe mens neceflaires, par l'uniformitẽ 
— d'une chaleur ẽtrangëre meſurte exactement ſur les deg:es d'un Thermometre, ou d'un 
ih ag 5 Equivalent, (Vide Mich. Giaſtinian, ne gli Scritt. Liguri a Cart. 
488. . | 
ead On auroit toujours été tres fatisfait de hinduſtrie d'un pere ſi experimentè dans l' art 
are de la generation, quand il n'auroit pũ prolonger la vie a ſon fils que pour quelques mois, 
the ou pour peu 4*annees. | | 
him Mais quand on ſe repreſente que Fenfant à vecu pres de quatre-vingts ans, & que il 
cad 2 compoſe quatre-vingts ouvrages differents tous fruits d'une tongue lecture — il faut con- 
2 . que tout ce 15 7 1 „ 8 n'eſt pas togjours faux, & que la Vraiſemblance neſt 
eu;curs du cot de la Verité. 
_ Fa 2 que dix- neuf ans lors qu'il compoſa Gonopfychanthropologia de Origine Ani- 
2 umanæ. 5 8 5 
* 5 Enfans celebres, revs & corriges par M. De la Monnoye de l Academie Fran- 
the R. * lower. 
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© lower, Tf I meet but a woman with 
© child—I do it. Tis a heavy tax 
© upon that half of our fellow-creatures, 
brother Shandy, ſaid my Uncle To- 
by.—* It is a piteous burden upon 'em, 
continued he, ſhaking his head—* Yes, 
« yes, tis a painful thing, ſaid my 
father, ſhaking his head too.——But 
certainly, ſince ſhaking of heads came 
into faſhion, never did two heads ſhake 
together, in concert, from two ſuch 
different ſprings. 


God bleſs Fa alll'—-faid my Un- 


T cle Toby and my fa- 
Deuce tak ther, each to himſelf. 


CHAP. XIII. 


| H OLLA! —you, chairman. 
| here's ſixpence—do ſtep into that 
bookſeller's ſhop, and call me a day- 
tale critick. I am very willing to give 
dy one of em a crown to Kelp me 
with his tackling, to get my father and 
my Uncle Toby off the ſtairs, and to 
put them to bed. ö 1 
Tis even high time; for 2 
a ſhort nap, which they both got whilſt 
Trim was boring the jack-boots—and 
which, by the bye, did my father no 
ſort of good, upon the ſcore of the bad 
hinge—they have not elſe ſhut their 
eyes, fince nine hours before the time 
that Doctor Slop was led into the 
back-parlour in that dirty pickle by 
Obadiah. 

Was every day of my life to be as 
buſy a day as this—and to take uh 
Truce. | 

I will not finiſh that ſentence till I 
have made an obſervation upon the 
ſtrange ſtate of affairs between the read- 


er and myſelf, juſt as things ſtand at 


| mg egg obſervation never _— 
le before to any one biographical wri- 
ter ſince the creation of the world, but 
to myſelf—and I believe will never hold 
ood to any other, until it's final de- 
t eee therefore, for the ve 
novelty of it alone, it muſt be wor 
your worſhips attending to. 

I am this month one whole year older 
than I was this time twelve- month; and 
having got, as you perceive, almoſt in- 

to the middle of my fourth volume 
and no farther than to my firſt day's 

life tis demonſtrative that I have three 
hundred and ſixty- ſour days more life to 
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write juſt now, than when I firſt ſet ont 
ſo that inſtead of advancing, as a com. 
mon writer, in my work, with what J 
have been doing at it—on the contrary, 
I am juſt thrown ſo many volumes 
back was every day of my life to be 
as buſy a day as this—and why not? 
and the tranſactions and opinions of it 
to take up as much deſcription—and 
for what reaſon ſhould they be cut ſhort? 
Vas, at this rate, I ſhould juſt live three 
hundred and ſixty- four times faſter than 
I ſhould: write——it muſt follow, an 
pleaſe your worſhips, that the more J 
write, the more I ſhall have to write 
and conſequently, the more your wor- 
ſhips read, the more your worſhips will 
have to read. * 

Will this be good for your worſhips 
eyes? 

It will do well for mine; and, was 
it not that my Opinions will be the death 
of me, I perceive, I ſhall lead a fine 
life of it out of this ſelf-ſame Life of 
mine—or, in other words, ſhall lead a 
couple of fine lives together. | 

As for the propoſal of twelve volumes 
a year, or a volume a month, it no way 
alters my proſpe&t—write as I will, and 
ruſh as I may into the middle of things, 
as Horace advices—T ſhall never over- 
take myſelf—whipp'd and driven to the 
laſt pinch, at the worſt I ſhall have one 
day the ſtart of my pen—and one day is 
enough for two volumes—and two vo- 
lumes will be enough for one year. 

Heaven proſper the manufactures of 

aper under this propitious reign, which 
is now opened to us—as I truſt it's pro- 
vidence will proſper every thing elſe in 
it that is taken in hand. 

As for the propagation of geeſe—l 
give myſelf no concern—Nature 1s all- 
bountiful—I ſhall never want tools te 
work with. | 
80 then, friend! you have got 
my father and my Uncle Toby off the 
ſtairs, and ſeen them to bed ?—And 
how did you manage it ?—You dropp'd 
a curtain at the ſtairs-foot—T thought 
you had no other way for it,-Here's3 
crown for your trouble, | 


CHAP. XIV.. 


— H E N reach me my breeches 
1 « off the chair, ſaid my fi- 

ther to Suſanuah,* There is not a 
moments 
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© moment's time to dreſs you, Sir,” 
cried Suſannah——* the child is as black 
« in the face as my———" As your 
« what ?* ſaid my father—for, like all 
orators, he was a dear ſearcher into 
compariſons. Bleſs me, Sir, ſaid Su- 
lannah, the child's in a fit.“ And 
« where's Mr. Yorick ?'— Never where 
he ſhould be, ſaid Suſannah ; but 
© his curate's in the drefſing-room, with 
the child upon his arm, waiting for 
the name—and my . miſtreſs bid me 
© run as faſt as I could to know, as 
Captain Shandy is the godfather, whe- 
© ther it ſhould not be called after him.” 

Were one ſure, ſaid my father 
to himſelf, ſcratching his eye-brow, 
that the child was expiring, one might 
« as well compliment my brother Toby 
© as not—and it would be a pity, in 
« ſuch a caſe, to throw away ſo great a 
name as Triſmegiſtus upon him—But 
© he may recover. 

No, no! —ſaid my father to Su- 
ſannah, © I'll get up. There is no 
time,' cried Suſannah ; © the child's 
as black as my ſhoe. '—4 Triſmegiſ- 
* tus,” faid my father.—* But ſtay 
* thou art a leaky veſſel, Suſannah, ' 
added my father; * canft thou carry 
* Triſmegiſtus in thy head, the length 
* of the gallery, without ſcattering? 
Can I? cried Suſannah, ſhutting the 
door in a huff.—“ If ſhe can, I'll be 
* ſhot ” ſaid my father, bouncing out 
of bed in the dark, and groping for his 
breeches. 

Suſannah ran with all ſpeed along the 
gallery, 

My father made all poſſible ſpeed to 
find his breeches. 4 5 

Suſannah got the ſtart, and kept it 
© It is Tri- ſomething, cried Suſan- 
nah,——< There is no Chriſtian name 
* the world,“ ſaid the curate, ©* begin- 
ning with Tris but Triſtram.” 
* Then 'tis Triſtram-giſtus, quoth Su- 
ſannah. | 

— There is no giftus to it, noo- 
* dle tis my own name,” replied the 
curate, dipping his hand, as he ſpoke, 
into the baſon——— Triſtram !* ſaid he, 
&, &c. &c. &c.—80 Triſtram was I 
called, and 7. r ſhall I be to the 
dy of my death. 

My father followed Suſannah with 
is night-gewn acroſs his arm, with 
nothing more than his breeches on, 
faſtened, through haſte, with but a ſin- 
kle button, and that button, through 


_ thruſt only half into the button 
e. 

she has not forgot the name ?* 
cried my father, half opening the door. 
— No, no, ſaid the, curate, with a 
tone of intelligence. And the child 
js better, cried Suſannah.—“ And 
© how does your miſtreſs? As well,” 
{aid Suſannah, * as can be expected. 
© Piſh!* ſaid my father, the button of 
his breeches ſlipping out of the button- 
hole—So that whether the interjection 
was levelled at Suſannah, or the but- 
ton- hole whether pi/þ was an inter- 
jection of contempt or an interjection of 
modeſty, is a doubt, and muſt be a. 
doubt till I ſhall have time to write the, 
three following favourite chapters, that 
is, my chapter of chambermaids, my, 
chapter of piſbes, and my chapter of 
button-boles. 

All the light I am able to give the 
reader at preſent is this, that the mo- 
ment my father cried © Piſh !' he whiſk d 
himſelf about—and with his breeches 
held up by one hand, and his night- 
gown thrown acroſs the arm of the 
other, he returned along the gallery to 
bed, ſomething ſlower than he came, 


CHAP. XV, 


＋ 
1 —— I could write a chapter upon 
eep. 

A fitter occaſion could never have 
preſented itſelf, than what this moment 
offers, when all the curtains of the fa- 
mily are drawn—the candles put out 
and no creature's eyes are open but a 
ſingle one—for the other has been ſhut 
theſe twenty years - of my mother's 
nurſe. | 

It is a fine ſubject! 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would 
undertake to write a dozen, chapters 
upon button- holes, both quicker and 
with more fame, than a fingle chapter 
upon thus. p 

Button-holes |! — there is — 
lively in the very idea of em and tru 
me, when I get amongſt em. — Vou 
gentry with great beards look as grave 
as you will- I'll make merry work with 
my button-holes—I ſhall have em all 
to myſelf—'tis a maiden ſubject 
ſhall run foul of no man's wiſdom or 
fine ſayings in it. . 

But for ſleep know I ſhall make 
nothing of it before 1 begin—I am no 
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dab at your fine ſayings in the firſt 
place—and in the next, I cannot for 
my ſoul ſet a grave face upon a bad 
matter, and tell the world—'tis the re- 
fuge of the unfortunate—the enfran- 
chiſement of the priſoner—the downy 
lap of the hopeleſs, the weary and the 
broken hearted — nor could I ſet out 
with a lye in my mouth, by affirming, 
that of all the foft and delicious func- 
tions of our nature, by which the great 


Author of it, in his bounty, has been 


pleaſed to recompenſe the ſufferings 
wherewith his juſtice and his good plea- 
ſure has wearied us—that this is the 
ehiefeſt (I know pleaſures worth ten 
of it)—or what a happineſs it is to man, 
when the anxicties and paſſions of the 
day are over, and he lies down upon 
his back, that his ſoul ſhal] be ſo ſeated 
within him, that which ever way ſhe 
turns her eyes, the heavens ſhall look 
calm and ſweet above her—no defire— 
or fear—or doubt—that troubles the 
air; nor any difficulty, paſt, preſent, or 
to come, that the imagination may not 
pals over without offence, in that ſweet 
ſeceſlion. 

« God's bleſſing,” ſaid Sancho Pan- 


ca, © be upon the man who firſt invent- 


ed this ſelf-iame thing called ſleep !— 
© it covers a raan all over like a cloak.” 
Now there is more to me in this, and it 
ſpeaks warmer to my heait and affec- 
tions, than all the diftertations queezed 
cut of the head of the learned together 
upon the ſubject. : 
Not that I altogether diſapprove 
of what Montaigne advances upon it— 
%is admirable in it's way. (I quote by 
memory.) | ; 
The world enjoys other pleaſures,” 


' ſays he, as they do that of ſleep, 
« 


without taſting or feeling it as it ſlips 
and paſſes by.— We ſhquld ſtudy and 
ruminate upon it, in order to render 
proper thanks to him who grants it 
to us, For this end I caute myſelf 
to be diſturbed in my flcep, that I 
may the better and more ſenſibly re- 
liſh it.—And yet I tee few, ſays he 
ngain, who live with leis ſleep, when 
need requires; my body is capable of 
« a firm, but not of a violent and ſud- 
den agitation,—l evade, of late, all 
violent exerciies—L am never weary 
s with waiking——but from my youth, 
I never liked to ride upon pavements. 
F I love to lie hard and alone, and even 
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* without my wife. — This laſt word 
may ſtagger the faith of the world 
but remember, La Vraiſemblance (as 
Baylet ſays in the affair of Liceti) 
© nefl pas toujours du coie de la Ve. 
rite. And to much for ſleep, 
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© T F my wife will but venture him 
© brother Toby, Triſmegiſtus ſhall 

© be dreſſed and brought down to us, 

* whilſt you and I are getting our break. 

« faſts together. : 

Go, tell Suſannah, Obadiah, 

© to ſtep here. 

« She is run up ſtairs,” anſwered Oba- 
diah, this very inttant, ſobbing and 
© crying, and wringing her hands as if 
© her heart would break. 

© We ſhall have a rare month of it" 
ſaid my father, turning his head from 
Obadiah, and looking wiltfully in my 
Uncle Toby's face for ſome time we 
* ſhall have a devilith month of it, bro- 
© ther Toby, faid my father, ſetting 


his arms a-kimbo, and ſhaking his head; 


© fire, water, women, wind — brother 
Toby! It is ſome mis fortune 
quoth my Uncle Toby. That it is, 
cried my father to have ſo many 
« jarring elements breaking looſe, and 
riding triumph in every corner of a 


the peace of a family, brother Toby, 
that you and I poſſeſs ourſelves, and 
ſit here ſilent and unmoved—whillt 
ſuch a ſtorm is whiſtling: over our 
heads! ; 
And what's the matter, Su- 
© ſannah ?* - They have called the 
© child Triſfram—and my miſtreſs is 
6 juſt got ont of an hyſterick fit about 
© it.—* NO! — It is not my fault! 
ſaid Suſannah — * I told him it was 
* Triftramgiflus,” 

——* Make tea for yourſelf, bro- 
© ther Toby,” ſaid my father, taking 
down his hat but how different from 
the ſallies and agitations of voice and 
members which a common reader would 
imagine. | 

— “Por he ſpake in the ſweeteſt mo- 
dulation—and took down his hat with 
the gentleſt movement of limbs, that 
ever affliction harmonized, and attuned 
together. | : 

————* Go to the bowling green fo 
5 4 Corparh 
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Corporal Trim,” ſaid my Uncle To- 
by, ſpeaking to Obadiah, as ſoon as 
my father left the room. 


C H'A P. XVII. 


W HEN the mis fortune of my noſe 
fell ſo heavily upon my father's 
head—the reader remembers that he 
walked inſtantly up ftairs, and caſt 
himſelf down upon his bed; and from 
hence, unleſs he has a great inſight in- 
to human nature, he will be apt to ex- 
pect a rotation of the ſame aſcending 
and deſcending moventents from him, 
upon this misfortune of my NaME—— 
No. - 

The different weight, dear Sir—nay 
even the different package of two vexa- 
tions of the ſame weight—makes a very 
wide difference in our manners of bear- 
ing and getting through with them.— 
It is not half an hour ago, when - 
the great hurry and precipitation of a 
poor devil's writing for * bread) I 
threw a fair ſheet, which I had juſt 
fiuiſhed, and carefully wrote out, ila 
into the fire, inſtead of the foul one. 

Inſtantly I ſnatched off my wig, and 
threw it perpendicularly, with all ima- 
ginable violence, up to the top of the 


room—indeed, I caught it as it fell 


but there was an end of the matter ; nor 
do I think any thing elſe in Nature 
would have given ſuch immediate eaſe : 
the, dear goddeſs, by an inſtantaneous 
impulſe, in all provoking caſes, deter- 
mines us to a ſally of this or that mem- 
ber —or elle ſhe thruſts us into this or 
that place, or poſture of body, we know 
not why— but mark, Madam, we 
live amongſt riddles and myſeries— 
the moſt obvious things, which come 
in our way, have dark ſides, which the 
quickeſt ſight cannot penetrate into; aud 
even the cleareſt and moſt exalted un- 
deritandings amongſt us find ourſelves 
puzzled and at a loſs in almoſt every 
cranny of Nature's works ; do that this, 
like a thouſand other things, falls out 
for us in a way, which though we can- 
not reaſon upon it-—yet we find the 
good of it, may it pleaſe your reve- 
rences and your worſhips—and that's 
enough for us. 

Now my father could not lie down 
with this affliction for his life—nor 


ouþ he carry it op ſtairs like the other 
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— he walks compoſedly out with it to 
the fiſh-pond. - 

Had my father leaned his head upon 
his hand, and reaſoned an hour which 
way to have gone—reaſon, with all her 
force, could not have directed him to 
any thing like it: there is ſomething, 
Sir, in fiſh-ponds— but what it is, I 
leave to ſyſtem · builders and fiſh-pond- 
diggers betwixt em to find out- but 
there is ſomething, under the firſt diſ- 
orderly tranſport of the humours, ſo 
unaccountably becalming in an orderly 
and a ſober walk towards one of them, 
that I have often wondered that neither 


Pythagoras, nor Plato, nor Solon, nor 
' Lycurgus, nor Mahomet, nor any of 
your noted law: givers, ever gave crder 


about them, 
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2 OUR honour, ſaid Trim, 

ſhutting the parlour-door be- 
fore he began to ſpeak, has heard, 1 
© imagine, of this unlucky accident. 
O yes, Trim! ſaid my Uncle Toby, 
s and it gives me great concern. — I 
£ am heartily concerned too; but I ho 
your honour,” replied Trim! * will do 
me the juſtice to believe, that it was not 
c in the ſeal owing to me. To thee, 
© Trim !'—cricd my Uncle Toby, look- 
ing kindly in his face—* it was Suſan- 
* nah's and the curate's folly betwixt 
t them.'—* What buſineſs could they 
have together, an' pleaſe your honour, 
© in the garden?” — In the gallery, 
thou megneſt}* replied my Uncle 
Toby. 

Trim found he was upon a wrong 
ſcent, and ſtopped ſhort with a low 
bow Two misfortunes,” quoth the 
corporal to himſelf, * are twice as many, 
© at leaſt, as are needful to be called 
© over at one time—the miſchief the 
cow has done in breaking into the 


.* fortifications, may be told his honour 


© hereafter.'—"I'rim's caſuiſtry and ad- 
dreſs, under the cover of his low bow, 
prevented all ſuſpicion in my Uncle 
Toby, ſo he went on with what he had 
to ſay to Trim as follows. 

« For my own part, Trim, 
* though I can ſee little or no difference 
« betwixt my nephew's being called 
* Triftram or Triſmegiſtux—yet as the 


* thing fits {o near my brother's heart, 
* | 
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« Trim—T would freely have given a 
£ hundred pounds rather than it ſhould 
hae happened.” * A hundrcd 
s pounds, an' pleaſe your honour!” re- 
lied Trim“ I wou}d not give a cher- 
£ ry-ſtone to boot.'——* Nor would TI, 
Trim, upon my own account, quoth 
my Uncle Toby; but my brother, 
whom there is no arguing with in this 
caſe—maintains, that a great deal 
more depends, 'Trim, upon Chriltian 
names, than what ignorant people 
imagine—for he ſays there never was 
a great or heroick action performed, 
ſince the world began, by one called 
Tiſtram-—nay, he will have it, Trim, 
that a man can neither be learned, or 
wiſc, or brave II is all fancy, 
an' pleaſe your honour ] fought jutt 
as well,” replied the corporal, «* when 
the regiment called me Trim, as when 
they called me James Butler,'—* And 
for my own part, ſaid my Uncle 
Toby, though I ſhould bluſh to boaſt 
of myſelf, Trim—yet had my name 
E been Alexander, I could have done 
6 no more at Namur than my duty.” 
« Bleſs your honour!” cried Trim, 
advancing three ſteps as he ſpoke, © does 
© a man think of his Chriſtian name 
« when he goes upon the attack ??— 
© Or when e ſtands in the trench, 
< Trim?” cried my Uncle Toby, look- 
ing firm.— Or when he enters a 
« brexch?* ſaid Trim,” puſhing in be- 
tween two chairs. —“ Or forces the 
© lines?? cried my uncle, riſing up, 
and puſhing his crutch like a pike. — 
Or facing a platoon?* cried *I'rim, 
preſenting his ſtick like a firelocæx.— 
Or when he marches up the glacis ?* 
cried my Uncle Toby, looking warm, 
and ſetting his foot upon his ſtool.— 
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NIV father was returned from his 
walk to the fiſh-pon:!—and open- 
ed the parlour-door in the very height 
of the attack, juſt as my Uncle Toby 
was marching up the glacis— Trim re- 
covered his arms—never was my Unclc 
Toby caught in riding at ſuch a deſpe- 
rate rate in his life !—Alas! my Uncle 
Toby! bad not a weightier matter call- 
ed forth all the ready eloquence of my 
father—how hadſt thou then, and thy 
poor hobby-horſe too, have been inſulted. 

My father hung up his bat with the 
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ſame air he took it down; and after 
giving a ſlight look at the diſorder of 
the room, he took hold of one of the 
chairs which had formed the corporal's 
breach, and placing it over-againſt my 
Uncle Toby, he ſat down in it, and as 
ſoon as the tea-things were taken away, 
and the door ſhut, he broke out in a 
lamentation as follows. * 


MY FATHER'S LAMENTATION, 


I. is in vain longer, ſaid my fa. 
ther, addreſſing himſelf as much 
to Ernulphus's curſe, which was laid 
upon the corner of the chimney- piece 
as to my Uncle Toby who {tat under 
it. it is in vain longer, ſaid my fa. 
ther, in the moſt querulous monotony 
imaginable, © to ſtruggle as I have done 
© againſt this moſt uncomfortable of 
buman perſuaſions—-T ſee it plainly, 
that either for my own ſins, brother 
Toby, or the fins and follies of the 
S handy family, Heaven has thought fit 
to draw forth the heavieſt of it's artil. 
lery againſt me; and that the proſper! 
— =. child is the point _ Shih 
the whole force of it is directed to 
« play.'—* Such a thing would batter 
the whole univerſe about our ears, 
© brother Shandy,” ſaid my Uncle To- 
by—* if it was ſo.'— Unhappy Trif- 
tram! child of wrath! child of de- 
crepitude, interruption, miſtake, and 
diſcontent? What one misfortune or 
diſaſter in the book of embryotick 
evils, that could unmechanize thy 
frame, or entangle thy filaments! 
which has not fallen upon thy head, 
or ever thou cameſt into the world! 
what evils in thy paſlage into it! 
what evils ſince Produced into be- 
ing, in the decline of thy father's 
days hen the powers of his imagi- 
nation and of his body were — 
feeble when radical heat, and radica 
moiſture, the elements which ſhould 
have tempered thine, were drying 
up, and nothing left to found thy 
ſtamina in, but negations—'tis piu- 
ful—brother Toby, at the beſt—and 
called out for all the little helps that 
care and attention on both fides couid 
give it. But how were we defeated! 
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peated now—when the few animal 

torrits I was worth in the world, and 
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You know the event, brother Toby, 


© with which memory, fancy, and quick 
parts, ſhould have been conveyed— 
were all diſperſed, confuſed, con- 
founded, ſcattered, and ſent to the 
devil.— | 

Here then was the time to have put 
« a ſtop to this perſecution againſt him 
* —and tried an experiment at leaſt— 
« whether calmneſs and ſerenity of mind 
© in your ſiſter, with a due attention, 
brother Toby, to her evacuations and 
© repletions—and the reſt of her non- 
© naturals, might not, in a courſe of 
© nine months geſtations, have ſet all 
things to rights. My child was 
© berett of theſe! — What a teazing 
life did ſhe lead herſelf, and conſe- 
« quently her foetus too, with that non- 
j Tafcal anxiety of her's about * 
in town . I thought my ſiſter ſub- 
© mitted with the greateſt patience,” re- 
plied my Uncle Toby I never heard 
© her utter one fretful word about it.“ 
she fumed inwardly,” cried my fa- 
« ther; * and that, let me tell you, 
© brother, was ten times worſe for the 
' child—and then, what battles did 
© ſhe fight with me, and what perpe- 
© tual ſtorms about the midwife !'— 
© There ſhe gave vent, ſaid my Uncle 
Toby. — Vent!” cried my father, look- 
ing up. 

But what was all this, my dear 
« Toby, to the injuries done us by my 
© child's coming head-foremoſt into the 
world, when all I wiſhed, in this ge- 
© neral wreck of his frame, was to have 
ſaved this little caſket unbroke, un- 
© rifled. LENS, 

© With all my precautions, how was 
my ſyſtem turned topſide-turvy in 
© the womb with my child! his head 
* expoſed to the hand of violence, and 
a preſſure of four hundred and ſeventy 
pounds avoirdupois weight acting ſo 
* perpendicularly upon it's apex—that 
* at this hour 'tis ninety per cent. in- 
* lurance, that the fine nct-work of 
the intellectual web be not rent and 
* torn to a thouſand tatters. | 

r Still we could have done. — 
Fool, coxcomb, pu ive him but 
a NOSE—-C b wk, driveller, 
' goolecap—(ſhape him as you will) 
the door of fortune ſtands open! 
oO Licetus! Licetus | had I been 
' bleſt with a foetus. five inches long 
and a half, like thee—Fate might 
N hare done her worſt ! | 
Still, brother Toby, there was one 
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© caſt of the dye left for our child after 
© all—O Triſtram { Triſtram! Trif- 
tram | 
© We will ſend for Mr. Yorick,* 
ſad my Uncle Toby. | 

—— — You may ſend for whom you 
© will,” replied my father, 


CHAP. XX, 


HAT a rate have I gone on at, 
phony and friſking it away, 
two up and two down for four volumes 
together, without looking once behind, 
or even on one ſide of me, to ſee whom 
I trod upon !—* Til tread upon no 
one, — quoth I to myſelf when 1 
mounted—* I'Il take a good rattling 
* gallop; but I'll not hurt the pooreſt 
© jack-aſs upon the road.'—So off I ſet 
up one lane, down — 
this turnpike, over that —as if the arch - 
jockey 4 jockies had got behind me. 
Now ride at this rate with what good 
intention and reſolution you may tis 
a million to one you'll do ſome one a 
miſchief, if not yourſelf—* He's flung 
6 he's off—he's loſt his ſeat—he's 
© down—he'l] break his neck—ſee !—» 
© if he has not galloped full among the 
© ſcaffolding of the undertaking cri- 
© ticks !—he'll knock his brains out 
© againſt ſome of their poſts — he's 
© bounced outlook — he's now riding 
© like a mad-cap full tilt through a 
© whole crowd of painters, fiddlers, 
« poets, biographers, phyſicians, law- 
« yers, logicians, players, ſchoolmen, 
© churchmen, ſtateſmen, ſoldiers, caſu- 
© iſts, conndiſſeurs, prelates, popes, and 
© engineers,” > 
© Don't fear, ſaid I; © Ill not hurt 
the pooreſt jack-aſs upon the king's 
highway. — But your horſe throws 
© dirt; ſee! you've ſplaſhed a biſhop.” 
— I hope in God, 'twas only Ernul- 
© phus!” ſaid I.—* But you have ſquirt» 
© ed full in the faces of Meſſrs. Le 
Moyne, De Romigny, and De Mar- 
© cilly, doctors of the Sorbonne.'— 
© That was laſt year, replied I. But 
© you have — this moment upon a 
king. — Kings have bad times on't,” 
ſaid I, to be trod upon by ſuch people 
„ as me,” | 
 ——* You have done it, replied my 
accuſer. 
© I deny it, quoth T—and fo have 
got off, and here am I ſtanding with 


„ 


my * 
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my bridle in one hand, and with my 
cap in the other, to tell my ſtory. 
And what is it? - Vou ſhall hear 
in the next chapter. 


HAF. XXI. 


S Francis the Firſt of France was 

one winterly night warming him- 

felf over the embers of a wood fire, and 
talking with his firſt miniſter of ſundry 
things for the good of the ſtate #ﬀ—* It 
© would not be amiſs,” ſaid the king, 
ſtirring up the embers with his cane, if 
© this good underſtanding betwixt our- 


© ſelves and Switzerland was a little 


© ftrengthened.'—* There is no end, 
© Sire," replied the miniſter, © in giving 
© money to theſe people—they would 
© ſwallow up the treaſury of France. 
© Poo! poo!' anſwered the king there 
are more ways, Monſ. le Premier, of 
© bribing ſtates, beſides that of giving 
money. —I'Il pay Switzerland the ho- 
© nour of ſtanding godfather for my 
© next child. Your majeſty," ſaid 


the miniſter, © in ſo doing, would have 


© all the grammarians in Europe upon 
your back.—Switzerland, as a re- 
© publick, being a female, can in no 
« conſtruction be godfather.” —+* She 
may be godmother,” replied Francis, 
haſtily—* ſo announce my intentions 
by a courier to-morrow morning. 


© am aſtoniſhed,” ſaid Francis the 


Firſt, (that day fortnight) ſpeaking to 
his miniſter as he entered the cloſet, 
that we have had no anſwer from Swit- 
* zcrland ''— Sire, I wait upon you this 
moment, ſaid Mon. le Premier, to 
lay before you my diſpatches upon 
that buſineſs.'—* They take it kind- 
$ Iy?” ſaid the king.— They do, Sire, 
replied the miniſter, and have the 
N bi heſt ſenſe of the honour your ma- 
« jelly has done them—but the repub- 
lick, as godmother, claims her right, 
in this caſe, of naming the child.” 
© In all reaſon,” quoth the ki 

« the will chriſten him Francis, or 
Henry, or Lewis, or ſome name that 
© ſhe knows will be agreeable to us.'— 
© Your majeſty is deceived,” replied the 
miniſter “ I have this hour received 
© a diipatch from our reſident, with the 
determination of the republick on that 


point alſo. And what name has the 


A 
* Vide Menagiana, vol. i. 


© republick fixed upon for the daughin 2 
— Shadrach, Meſech, and Abed- nego, 
replied the miniſter.ä— By St. Peter's 
* girdle, I will have nothitig to da 
© with the Swiſs!" cried Ftancis the 


'* Firſt;* pulling up his breeches, and 


walking haſtily acroſy the floor. 

« Your majeſty,” replied the miniſter, 
calmly, © cannot bring yourſelf off. 

Well pay them in money, ſaid 
the king. 

Sire, there are not ſixty thouſand 
© crowns in the treaſury, anſwered the 
miniſter, —+* I'll pawn the beft jewel in 
my crown,” quoth Francis the Firſt, 

* Your honour ſtands pawned al- 
© ready in this matter, anſwered Monſ. 
le Premier. 

© Then Monſ. le Premier, ſaid the 
king, by —— we'll, go to war with 
© them.” 


CHAP. XXII, 


LBEIT, gentle reader, I have 
luſted earneſtly, and endeavbured 
carefully (according to the meaſure of 
ſuch flender ſkill as God has vouch- 
fafed me, and as convenient leiſure from 
other occaſiuns of needful profit and 
healthful paſtime have permitted) that 
thele little books, which I here put into 
thy hands, might ſtand inſtead of many 
bigger books—yet have I carried myſelf 
towards thee in ſuch fanciful guiſe of 
careleſs diſport, that right fore am I 
aſhamed now to intreat thy lenity ſeri- 
ouſly—in beſeeching thte to believe it 
of me, that in the ſtory of my father 
and his Chriſtian names—I had na 
thoughts of treading upon Francis the 
Firſt nor in the affair of the noſe— 
upon Francis the Ninth-——nor in the 
character of my Uncle Toby—of cha- 
racterizing the militiating fpirits of my 
country the wound upon his groin, 
is a wound to every compariſon 
that kind nor by Trim—that I 
meant the Duke of Ormond or that 
my book is wrote againſt predeſtination, 
or free-will, or taxes. If tis wrote 
againſt any thing tis wrote, an' pleaſe 
your worſhips, againſt the ſpleen in 
order, by a more frequent and a more 
convulfive elevation and depreſſion 0 
the diaphragm, and the ſuccuſlations of 
the intercoſtal and abdominal muſcles 


in 
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in laughter, to drive the gall and other 
bitter juices from the gall-bladder, 
liver, and ſweet-bread, of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, with all the inimicitious paſ- 


ſions which belong to them, down into 


their duodenums, 


C HAP. XXIII. 


— B can the thing be un- 

done, Vorick?ꝰ ſaid my 
father ; * for, in my opinion, continued 
he, © it cannot.“ I am a vile canon- 
« NR,” replied Yorick— but of all evils, 
© holding ſuſpence to be the moſt tor- 
« menting, we ſhall at leaſt know the 
« worlt of this matter. I hate theſe 
great dinners,” ſaid my father. The 
 lize of the dinner, is not the point,” 
anſwered Yorick— we want, Mr. 


( $Shandy, to dive into the bottom of 


{ 
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this doubt, whether the name can be 
changed or rot—and as the beards of 
ſo many commiſſaries, officials, ad- 
vocates, proctors, regiſters, and of the 
moſt eminent of our ſchool-divines, 
and others, are all to meet in the 
middle of one table, and Didius has 


© lo prefiingly invited you—who, in 
8, 


your diſtreſs, would miſs ſuch an 


© occaſion ? — All that is requiſite,” con- 
tinued Yorick, is to apprize Di- 
* dius, and let him manage a con- 
« verſation after dinner ſo as to in- 
* troduce the ſubje&.'—-* Then 

© brother Toby, cried my father, clap- 
ping his two hands together, hall 
go with us.” 


— Let my old tye-wig,* quoth 


my Uncle Toby, and my laced regi- 


* mentals, be hung to the fire all night, 
Trim.“ 
1 


CHAP. 


— — 


— 
r * 


— 


— * 


CHAP, xxv. 


i O doubt, Sir—— there is 


a whole chapter wanting 
tere—and 2 chaſm of ten, pa 


L gen made 
in the book by it but the book - binder 


is neither a fool, or a knave, or a pup- 
py—nor is the book a jot more im- 
rape | leaſt, upon that ſcore) 
but, on the contrary, the book is more 
perfe& and compleat by wanting the 
chapter, than having it, as I ſhall de- 
monſtrate to your reverences in 

manner. queſtion, firſt, by the bye, 
whether the ſame experiment might not 
de made as ſucceſsfully upon ſundry 
other chapters but there is no end, 
an' pleaſe your reverences, in trying 
experiments upon chapters we have 
had enough of it. 80 there's an end 
of that matter. | , 


But before I begin my demonſtra- 


tion, let me only tell you, that the 


chapter which I have torn out, and 
which otherwiſe you would all have been 
reading juſt now, inſtead of this—was 
the deicription of my father's, my Un- 
cle Toby's, Trim's, and Obadiah's, ſet 
ting out and journeying to the viſitations 
at 11. = , 

We'll go in the coach,” faid my fa- 
ther," Pr'ythee, have the arms been 
© altered, Obadiah? It would have 
made my ftory much better, to have 
begun with telling you, that at the 
time my mother's arms were added ta 
the Shandy's, when the coach was re · 
painted, upon my father's marriage, it 
had fo fallen out, that the coach - pain - 
ter, whether by performing all his works 
with the left-hand, like Turpilius the 
Roman, or Hans Holbein of Baſil 
or whether twas more from the blun- 
der of his head than hand — or whe» 
ther, laſtly, it was from the ſiniſter 
turn which every thing relating to our 
family was apt to take—it ſo fell out, 
howeyer, to our reproach, that inſtead 
of the bend-dexter, which ſince Harry 
tie Eighth's reign was honeſtly our 
due—a bend. fonifter, by ſome of theſe 
fitalities, had been drawn quite acroſs 
the field of the Shandy arms. *Tis 
icarce credible that the mind of ſo wiſe 
a man as my father was, could be ſa 
much incommoded with ſo ſmall a 
matter, The word coach—let- it be 
wkele it would. or coach · man, or coach · 
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horſe, or coach -hire, could never be 
named in the family, but he conſtantly 
complained of carrying this vile 

of illegitimacy upon the door of his 
own ; he never once was able to ſtep in- 
to the coach, or out of it, without turn- 
Ka, pane to take a view of the arms, 
and making a vow, at the ſame tim 


that it was the laſt time he would ever 


ſet his foot in it again, till the bend 
niſter was taken out—but, like the af= 
fair of the hinge, it was one of the many 
things which the deſtinies had ſet down 
in their books ever to be grumbled a 
(and in wiſer families than ours) but 
never to be mended. 


© ed out, I ſay?” ſaid my father. 


There has been nothing bruſhed out, 


© Sir,* anſwered Obadiah, * but the lin- 
ing. — We'll 
my father, turning to Vorick.— Of 
© all things in the world, except 74 
© ticks, the clergy know the leaſt of he- 
© raldy,” ſaid Yorick.—-" No matter for 
© that,' cried my father. I ſhould be 
© ſorry ta appear with a blot in my eſ- 
© cutcheon before them. Never mind 
© the bend-finifter, faid my Uncle To- 
by, putting on his tye-wig.—* No, in- 
© deed,” ſaid my father you may go 
© with my Aunt Dinah to a viſttation 


© with a bend-finifter, if you think fit! 
poor Uncle Toby bluſhed. My 


father was vexed at himſelf, —— No, 
© my dear brother Toby,” ſaid my fa- 
ther, changing his tone—* but the damp 
* of the coach lining about my loins, 
* may give me the ſciatica again, as it 
© did December, January, and Febru- 
* ary laſt winter—ſo, if you pleaſe, you 
* ſhall ride my wife's pad-——and as 
J * are to preach, Vorick, you had 
© better make the beſt of your way be- 
© fore—and leave me to take care o 

© my brother Toby, and .to follow at 


© our own rates. 


Now the chapter I was obliged to 
tear out, was deſcription of this 
cavalcade,—in which Corporal Trim 


and Obadiah, upon two coach-horſes , 
abreaſt, led the way as flow as a pa- 

trole—whilſt my Uncle Toby, in hig + 
s and tye-wig, kept his 


laced regi 
rank with my father, in deep roads and 
diſſertations, alternately, upon the ad- 


vantage of learning and arms, as each 


could get the ſtart. 
hut the painting of this jour- 
$ 2 my, 


© Has the bend. ſiniſter been bruſh» 


on horſeback, ſaid ' 


# 
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ney, upon reviewing it, 2 to be 
i whe above the f le and manner of 
any thing elſe I have been able to paint 
in this book, that it could not have re- 
mained in jt, without depreciating every 
other ſcene ; and deſtroying at the ſame 
time that neceſſary equipoiſe and ba- 
lance (whether of good or bad) betwixt 
chapter and chapter, from whence the 
juſt proportions and harmony of the 
whole work reſults. For my own part, 
T am but juſt ſet up in the buſinets, ſo 
know little about it—but, in my opi- 
nion, to write a book is for all the 
world like humming a ſong—be but in 
tune with yourſelf, Madam, it is no 
matter how high or how low you take 
it. This is the reaſon, may it pleaſe 
Four reverences, that ſome of the low- 
eit and flatteſt compoſitions paſs off very 
well—(as Yorick told my Uncle Toby 
one night)—by ſiege.— My Uncle To- 
by looked þriſk at the ſound of the 
word fiege, but could make neither head 
or tail of it. 

I'm to preach at court next Sun- 
© day,” faid Homenas — run over my 
notes. So I hummed over Doc- 
tor Homenas's notes. The modu- 
© Jation's very well—'twill do, Home- 
© nas, if it holds on at this rate.'—So 
en I hummed — and a tolerable tune I 
thought it was: and to this hour, may 
it pleafe your reverences, had never 
found out how low, how flat, how {pi - 
ritleſs and jejune it was, but that all 
of a ſudden, up ſtarted an air in the 
middle of it, fo Fe, {9 rich, ſo heavenly 
Ait carried my 57 with it into the 
other world ! now had I — (as Mon- 
taigne complained in a parallel accident) 
had I found the declvity eaſy, or the 
aſcent acceſſible — certes I had been 
dut. witted.—“ Your notes, Homenas, I 
ſhould have ſaid, are good notes'—but 
it was ſo perpendicular a precipice—ſo 
wholly cut off from the reſt of the work, 
that by the firſt note I hummed I found 
myſell flying into the other world, and 
from thence diſcovered the vale from 
whence J came, ſo deep, ſo low, and 
diſmal, that I ſhall never have the heart 
to deſcend into it again. 

A dwarf who brings a ſtandard 
along with him to meaſure his own ſize 
— take my word, is a dwarf in more 
articles than one. - And ſo much for 
tearing out of chapters. 


) 
SAAT. 
— QEE if he is not cutting it 
AJ < all into flips, and givin 
© them about him to light their pipes 
It is abominable, anſwered Didius. 
—* Tt ſhould not go unnoticed,” ſaid 
Doctor Kyſarcius.— g He was of 
the Kyſarcii of the Low Countries. 
* Methinks,* ſaid Didius, half riſing 
from his chair, in order to remove a 
bottle and a tall decanter, which ſtood 
in a direct line betwixt him and Vo- 
rick—* you might have ſpared this far- 
«© caſtick ſtroke, and have hit upon a 
© more proper place, Mr. Yorick—or 
© at leaſt upon a more proper occaſion, 
© to have ſhewn your contempt of what 
© we have been about: if the ſermon is 
* of no better worth than to light pipes 
© with—'twas certainly, Sir, not good 
enough to be preached before ſo learn. 
© ed a body; and if 'twas good enough 
to be preached before ſo learned a 
© body—'twas certainly, Sir, too good 
« to light their pipes with afterwards. 
— U have got him faſt hung up, 
quoth Didius to himſelf, © upon one of 
the two horns of my dilemma—ket 
© him get off as he can. 
have undergone fuch unſpeakable 
* torments in bringing forth this ſer- 
mon, quoth Yorick, * upon this oc- 
* caſion, that Ideclare, Didrus, I would 
© ſuffer martyrdom—and, if it was pol- 
„ ſible, my horfe with me, a thoutand 
© times over, 'before I would fit down 
and make ſuch another.— I was deli- 
© yered of it at the wrong end of me 
© it came from my head, inſtead of my 
© heart; and it is for the pain it gave 
© me, both in the writing and preach- 
© ing of it, that I revenge myſelf of it 
in this manner. To preach, to ſhew 
© the extent of our reading; or the ſub · 
© tilties of our wit to parade it in the 
6 
= 
* 
* 
c 
= 
* 
C. 


eyes of the vulgar with the beggarly 
accounts of a little learning, tinſelled 
over with a few words which gliti 
ter, but convey little light, and leli 
warmth—is a diſhoneſt uſe of the 
poor fingle half-hour in a week which 
is put into our hands. *Tis not preach- 


ing the goſpel—but ourſelves.-For 


c my own part, continued Yorick, * | 
© had rather direct five words point* 
© blank to the heart 3 As 


1 —  —— OW „„ 
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As Vorick pronounced the word 


goint-blank, my Uncle Toby role up. 


to lay ſomething upon projeRiles—when 
a ſingle word, and no more, uttered 
from the oppoſite fide of the table, drew 
every one's ears towards it——a word, 
of all others in the dictionary, the laſt 
in that place to be expeRed—a word I 
am aſhamed to write—yet muſt be writ- 
ten—muſt be read—1illegal—uncanoni- 
cal—gueſs ten thouſand gueſſes, mul- 
— into themſelves—tack—torture 
your invention for ever, you're where 
you was.—In ſhort, I'Il tell it in the 
next chapter, 


C HAP. XXVII. 


. 


— 22 ,s ' cried 
Phutatorius— partly to himſelf and 
yet high enough to be heard - and what 
ſeemed odd, twas uttered in a conſtruc- 
tion of look, and in a tone of voice, 
ſomewhat between that of a man in 
amazement and of one in bodily pain. 
One or two who had very nice ears, 
and could diſtinguiſh the expreſſion and 
mixture of the two tones as plainly as a 
third or a fifth, or any other chord in 
muſick—were the moſt puzzled and per- 
plexed with it—the concord was good in 
itlelfk—but then *twas quite out of the 
key, and no way applicable to the ſub- 
ject ſtarted—{o that, with all their 
knowledge, they could not tell what 
in the world to make of it. | 
Others, who knew nothing of mu- 
ical expreſſion, and merely lent their 
ears to the plain import of the <vord, 
magined that Phutatorins, who was 
lomewhat of a cholerick ſpirit, was juſt 
going to ſnatch the cudgels out of Di- 
dius s hands, in order to bemawl Yorick 
to ſome purpoſe—and that the deſperate 


monoſyllable <Z——4s!* was the exor- 


dum to an oration—which, as they 
judged from the ſample, preſaged but a 
rough kind of handling of him; ſo that 
my Uncle Toby's good-nature felt a 
dang for what Yorick was about to un- 
dergo. But ſeeing Phutatorius top 
Hort, without any attempt or deſire to 
fo 0n—a third party began to ſuppoſe 
thit it was no more than an inyoluntary 
telpiration, caſually forming itſelf into 
the ſhape of a twelve-penny oath 
aut the ſin er ſubſtance of one. 
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Others, and eſpecially one or twe 
who ſat next him, looked upon it, on 
the contrary, as a real and ſubſtantial 
oath, propenſely formed againſt Yorick, 
to whom he was known to bear no 
_ liking—which faid oath, as my 
ather philoſophized upon it, actually 
lay fretting and fuming at that very 
time in the upper regions of Phutato- 
rius's purtenance; and ſo was natural 
ly, _ according to the due courſe of 
2 firſt ſqueezed out by the ſudden 
influx of blood, which was driven into 
the right ventricle of Phutatorius's 
heart, by the ſtroke of ſurprize which 
fo ſtrange a theory of preaching had ex- 


Cited. 


How finely we argue upon miſtaken 
facts! . 8 


There was not a ſoul buſied in all 
theſe various reaſonings upon the mo- 
noſyllable which Phutatorius uttered— 
who did not take this for granted, 
proceeding upon it as from an axiom 
namely, that Phutatorins's mind was 
intent upon the ſubje& of, debate which 
was ariſing between Didius and Yorick 


and, indeed, as he looked firſt towards 


the one and then towards the other, with 


the air of a man liſtening to what was 


going forwards—who would not have 


thought the ſame ?—But the truth was, 
that Phutatorius knew not one word or 
one ſyllable of what was paſſing- but 
his whole thoughts and attention were 
taken up with a tranſaction which was 
going forwards at that very inſtant with - 
m the precinéts of his own galligaſ- 
kins, and in a part of them, where of 
all others he ſtood moſt intereſted to 
watch aecidents: ſo that notwithſtand- 
ing he looked with all the attention in 
the world, and had gradually ſcrewed 
up every nerve and muſcle in his face, 
to the utmoſt pitch the inſtrument would 
bear, in order, as it was thought, to 
give a ſharp reply to Yorick, who ſat 
over-againſt him—yet, I ſay, was Vo- 
rick never once in any one domicile 
of Phutatorius's brain hut the true 
cauſe of his exclamation lay at leaſt 4 
yard below. 

This I will endeavour to explain to 
you with all imaginable decency. 

You muſt be informed, then, that 
Gaſtripheres, who had taken a turn into 
the kitchen a little before dinner, to ſce 
how things went on—obſerving a wick - 
er-baſket of fine cheſnuts ſtanding upon 


the dreſlær, had. ordered that a hundred 


ar 
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or two of them might be roaſted and 
ſent in, as ſoon as dinner was over 
Gaſtripheres inforcing his orders about 
them, that Didius, but Phutatorius eſpe- 
cially, were particularly fond of them. 

About two minutes before the time 
that my Uncle Toby interrupted Vo- 
rick's harangue — Gaſtripheres's cheſ- 
nuts were brought in and as Phutato- 
rius's fondneſs for em was uppermoſt 
in the waiter's head, he laid them di- 
rectly before Phutatorius, wrapt up hot 
in a clean damaſk napkin. 

Now whether it was phy ſically im- 
poſſible, with half a dozen hands all 
thruſt into the napkin at a time but 
that ſome one cheſnut, of more life and 
rotundity than the reſt, muſt be put 
in motion—it fo fell out, however, So 
one was actually ſent rolling off the ta- 
ble; and as Phutatorius tat ſtraddling 
under—it fell perpendicularly into that 
particular aperture of Phutatorws's 
breeches, for which, to the ſhame and 


indelicacy of our language be it ſpoke, 


there is no chaſte word throughout all 
Johnſon's Dictionary let it ſuffice 
to ſay—it was that particular aperture 
which, in all good ſocieties, the laws 
of decorum do ſtrictly require, like the 
temple of Janus, (in peace, at leaſt) to 
be univerſally ſhut up. 

The negle& of this punctilio in Phu- 
tatorius (which, by the bye, ſhould bea 
warning to all mankind) had opened a 
door to this accident. 

Accident I call it, in compli- 
ance to a received mode of {peaking— 
but in no oppoſition to the opinion ei- 
ther of Acrites or Mythogeras in this 
matter; I know they were both pre- 
poſſeſſed and fully perſuaded of it—and. 
are ſo to this hour, that there was no- 
thing of accident in the whole even. 


but that the cheſnut's taking that par- 


ticular courſe, and in a manner of it's 
own accord— and then falling with all 
it's heat directly into that one particular 
place, and no other was a real judg- 
ment upon Phutatorius, for that filthy 


and obſcene treatiſe De (Concubiuis reti- 


nendis, which Phutatorius nad publiſh- 
ed about twenty years ago—and was 


that identical week going to give the 


world a ſecond edition of. 
It is not my buſineſs to dip my pen 


in this controverty—much undoubtedly 


may be wrote on both fides of the queſ- 
tion—all that concerns me, as an hit- 


torian, is to repreſent the matter of fact, 
and render it credible to the reader, that 
the hiatus in Phutatorius's breeches wag 
ſufficiently wide to receive the cheſnut—. 
and that the cheſnut, ſome how oy 
other, did fall perpendicularly and pi 
ing hot into it, without Phutatorius's 
perceiving it, or any one elſe, at that 
time. g | 

The genial warmth which the cheſ- 
nut imparted, - was not undeleRable 


for the firſt twenty or five and twenty 


ſeconds —and did no more than gently 
ſolicit Phutatorius's attention towardg 
the part but the heat gradually increaſ. 
ing, and in a few ſeconds more gettin 

beyond the point of all ſober pleaſure, 
and then advancing with all ſpeed into 
the regions of pain, the ſoul of Phuta- 
torius, together with all his ideas, his 
thoughts, his attention, his, imagina- 
tion, judgment, reſolution » deliberation, 
ratiocination, memory, fancy, with ten 
battalions of animal ſpirits, all tumyl- 
tuouſly crouded down, through diffe- 
rent defiles and circuits, to the place in 
danger, leaying all his upper regions, 


as you may imagine, as empty as my 


urſe. 


all theſe meſſengers could bring him 
back, Phutatorius was not able to dive 
into the ſecret of what was going for- 


ward below, nor could he make any 


kind of conjecture what the devil was 
the matter with it : however, as he knew 
not what the true cauſe might turn out, 
he deemed it moſt prudent, in the ſitua- 
tion he was in at preſent, to bear it, if 

oſſible, like a Stoick; which, with the 
Los of ſome wry faces and compurſions 
of the mouth, 4 certainly accom - 
pliſhed, had his imagination continued 
neuter but the ſallies of the imagina · 
tion are ungovernable in things of this 
kind—a thought inſtantly darted into 
his mind, that though the anguiſh had 


the ſenſation of glowing heat—it might 


notwithſtanding that, be a bite as well 
as a burn; and if: fo, that Gibly 
newwt or an aſker, or ſome ſuch deteſ 

reptile, had crept up, and was faſteni 

his teeth - the horrid idea of which, wit 
a freſh, glow of pain ariſing that inſtant 
from the cheſnut, ſeized Phutatonus 
with a ſudden panick, and in the firi 
terrifying diſorder of the paſſion, * 
threw him, as it has done the beſt ge 
nerals upon earth, quite off his 2 


With the beſt intelligence wih 
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the effect of which was this, that he 
incontinently up—uttering, as 
he roſe, that interjection of ſurprize ſo 
much deſcanted upon, with the apoſi- 
opeſtick break after it, marked thus, 
Z- s! —which, though not ſtrict- 
ly canonical, was ſtill as little as any 
man could have ſaid upon the occaſion; 
and which, by the bye, whether cano- 
nical or not, Phutatormus could no more 
help, than he could the cauſe of it. 
hough this has taken up ſome time 
in the narrative, it took up little more 
time in the tranſaction, than juſt to al- 
low time for Phutatorius to draw forth 
the cheſnut, and throw it down with 
violence upon the floor—and for Yorick 
to riſe from his chair, and pick the cheſ- 
nut up. 28 
It is curious to obſerve the triumph 
of ſlight incidents over the mind hat 
incredible weight they have in forming 
and governing our opinions, both of 
men and things— that trifles, light as 
air, ſhall waft a belief into the ſoul, 
and plant it ſo immoveably within it— 
that Euclid's demonſtrations, could they 
be brought to batter it in breach, ſhould 
not all have power to overthrow it. 
Yorick, -I ſaid, picked up the cheſ- 
nut which Phutatorius's wrath had flung 
down — the action was trifling— I am 
aſhamed to account for it—he did it, 
for no reaſon, but that he thought the 
cheſnut not a jot worſe for the adven- 
ture—and that he held a good cheſnut 
worth ſtooping for. —But this incident, 
trifling as it was, wrought differently 
in Phutatorius's head : he conſidered 
this act of Voriek's, in getting off his 
chair and picking up the cheſnut, as a 
plain acknowledgment in him, that the 
cheſnut was originally his——and in 
courſe, that it muſt have been the own- 
er of the cheſnut, and no one elſe, who 
could have played him ſuch a prank with 
it: what greatly confirmed him in this 
opinion was this, that the table being 
parallelogrammical, and very narrow, 
it afforded a fair opportunity for Vo- 
rick, who ſat directly over- againſt Phu- 
tatorius, of ſlipping the cheſnut in— 
and conſequently that he did it. The 
look of ſomething more than fuſpicion, 
which Phutatorius caſt full upon Vo- 
rick as theſe thoughts aroſe, too evi- 
dently ſpoke his opinion—and as Phu- 


tatorius was naturally ſuppoſed to know 


more of the matter than any perſon be- 


ſides, his opinion at once became the ge- 
neral on——and, for a reaſon very dif- 
ferent from any which have been yet 


given in a little time jt was put out of 


all manner of diſpute. 

When great or unexpected events 
fall out upon tlie of this ſublunary 
world — the mind of man, which is an 
inquiſitive kind of a ſubſtance, natu- 
rally takes a flight behind the ſcenes, to 
ſee what is the cauſe and firſt ſpring of 
them. The ſearch was not long in this 
inſtance, _ 44 

It was well known that Yorick had 
never a good opinion cf the treatiſe 
which Phutatorius had wiot:, De Con- 
cubinis retinendis, as a thing which he 
feared had done hurt in the world - and 
*twas eaſily found out, that there was a 
myſtical meaning in Yorick's prank— 
and that his chucking the cheſnut hot 
into Phutatorius's ***.*#*#**_ vas a 
farcaſtical fling at his book—the doc- 
trines of which, they ſaid, had inflamed 
many an honeſt man in the ſame place. 

This conceit awaken'd Somnolentus 
—made Agelaſtes ſmile—and, if you 
can recollect the preciſe look and air of 
a man's face intent in finding out a rid- 
dle—it threw Gaſtripheres's into that 
form—and, in ſhort, was thought by 
many to be a maſter- ſtroke of arch- 
wit. : 

This, as the reader has ſeen from one 
end to the other, was as groundleſs as 
the dreams of philoſophy : Yorick, no 
doubt, as Shakeſpeare laid of his an- 
celtor—qvas a man of jefti—but it was 
tempered with ſomething which with- 
held him from that, and many other 
ungracious pranks, of which he as un- 
deſervedly bore the blame—but it was 
his misfortune, all his life long, to bear 
the imputation of ſaying and doing a 
thouſand things, of which (unleſs my 
eſteem blinds me) his nature was inca- 
pable. All I blame him for—or ra- 
ther, all I blame and alternately like 
him for, was, that ſingularity of his 
temper, which would never ſuffer him 
to take pains to ſet a ſtory right with the 
world, however in his power. In every 
ill uſage of that ſort, he acted preciſely 
as in the affair of his lean horſe—he 
could have explained it to his honour, 
but his ſpirit was above it; and beſides, 


he ever looked upon the inventor, the 


propagator, and believer of an illiberal 


report, alike ſo injurious to him—he 
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could not ſtoop to tell his ſtory to them 
Aand ſo truſted to time and truth to do 
it for him. 

This heroick caſt produced him in- 


conveniences in many reſpects—in the 


preſent it was followed by the fixed re- 
1entment of Phutatorius ; who, as Vo- 
rick had juſt made an end of his cheſ- 
nut, roſe up from his chair a ſecond 
time, to Jet him know it-——which, in- 
deed, he did with a (mile ; ſaying only 
that he would endeavour not to forget 
the obligation. 

But you muſt mark and carefully ſe- 
parate and diſtinguiſh theſe two things 
an your mind. | 

Ihe fmile was for the company. 

be threat was for Yorick. 


: CHA P. XXVIL. 


AN you tell me, quoth Phu + 
tatorius, ſpeaking to Gaſtri- 


pheres, who ſat next to him for one 


would not apply to a ſurgeon in ſo fool - 
iſn an Aar. . you tell me, Gaſtri- 
< pheres, what is beſt to take out the 
fire? Aſk Eugenius, ſaid Gaſtri- 

heres.— That greatly depends, ſaid 

ugenius, (pretending ignorance of the 
adventure) © upon the nature of the part. 
Alf it is a tender part, and a part 
© which can conveniently be wrapped 
6 yp—— IIt is both the one and the 
other, replied Phutatorius, laying his 
hand as he ſpoke, with an emphatical 
nod of his head, upon the part in queſ- 
tion, and lifting up his right-leg at the 
ſame time to eaſe and ventilate it.— If 
« that is the eaſe, (aid Eugenius, I 
would adviſe you, Phutatorius, not 
to tamper with it by any means ; but 
if you will ſend to the next printer, 
and truſt your cure to ſuch a ſimple 
thing as a ſoft ſlicet of paper juſt come 
off the preſs—you need do nothing 
more than twilt it round.'—-* The 
< damp paper, quoth Vorick — (who 
ſat next to his friend Eugenius) — 
though I know it has a refreſhing 


«a «a a a © = 


© qcoolneſs in it— yet I preſume is no 


more than the vehicle—and that the 
oil and lamp-black with which the 
« paper is ſo ſtrongly impregnated, does 
the buſineſs.—“ Right, ſaid Euge- 
nius; „and is, of any outward applica- 
© tion I would venture to recommend, 
the moſt anodyne and ſafe. 

Was it my caſe, fazd Gaſtripheres, 


* 
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© as the main thing is the oil and lamp. 
© black, I th ſpread them thick 
© upon a rag, and clap it on directly. 
— That would make a very devil of 
< it,” replied Vorick.— And beſides, 
added Eugenius, it would not anſwer 
© the intention, which 1s the extreme 
neatneſs and elegance of the preſcrip. 
tion, which the faculty hold to be half 
in half—for conſider, if the type is a 
very ſmall one (which it hould be) 
the ſanative particles, which come in. 
to contact in this form, have the ad: 
vantage of being ſpread ſo infinitely 
thin, and with ſuch a mathematical 
equality, (freſh paragraphs and large 
capitals excepted) as no art or ma- 
nagement of the ſpatula can come-up 
to. — It falls out very luckily,” re. 
plied Phutatorius, © that the ſecond 
© edition of my treatiſe De Concubini: 
© retinendis is at this inſtant in the 
© preſs.'——* You may take any leaf of 
© it, ſaid Eygenius+—*no matter which. 
Provided, quoth Vorick, * thereis 
no bawdry in it. | | 

They are juſt now, replied Phuta- 
torius, © printing off the ninth chap- 
< ter—which is the laſt chapter but one 
© 1n the book. Pray what is the title 
© to that chapter ?' ſaid Yorick, mak- 
ing a reſpeAtul bow to Phutatorius as 
he ſpoke.— I think, anſwered Phu- 
tatorius, it is that, De re concubina- 
ria. 75 «0 

© For Heaven's ſake keep out of that 
© chapter !' quoth Yorick. _ * 
— By all means] added Euge- 
nius. ; 


C HAP. XXIX. 


— OW, quoth Didius, riſing 

| up, and laying his right- 
hand with his fingers ſpread upon his 
breaſt—* had ſuch a blunder about 2 
« chriſtian-name happened before the 
©. reformation—" [“ It happened the 
day before yeſterday,* quoth my Un- 
cle Toby to himſelf. J—* and when bap- 
© tiſm was adminiſtered in Latin 
« [It was all in Engliſn, ſaid my un- 
cle.]J——<* many things might have co- 
ineided with it, and upon the authonty 
© of ſundry decreed, caſes, to have pro- 
© nounced the baptiſm null, with a pow- 
cer of giving the child a new name. 
Had a prieſt, for inſtance, which was 
© no uncaumon ming, through — 

ran 


trance of the Latin tongue, baptized 
6 child Tom o'Stiles, ©* In nomino 
« Patrie & Filia & Spiritum Santos,” 
the baptiſm was held null.'— I 
© beg your pardon, replied Kyſareius; 
in that caie, as the miſtake was 
© only in the terminations, the baptitm 
© was valid—and to have rendered it 
null, the blunder of the prieſt ſnould 
© ave fallen upon the firſt ſyllable of 
each noun—and not, as in your caſe, 
upon the laſt.— | 

My father delighted. in ſubtilties of 
this kind, and liſtened with infinite at- 
tention, 

« Gaftripheres, for example, con- 
tnued Ryſarcius, 4 baptizes a child of 
John Stradling's © In gomine gatris, 
« &, &.” inſtead of © I» nomine 
« Patris, &c.”—* Is this a baptiſm ?” 


—— No'—fay the ableſt canoniſts; 


© inaſmuch as the radix of each word is 
hereby torn up, and the ſenſe and 
meaning of them removed and chang- 
«ed quite to another object; for go- 
' ine does not ſignify a name, nor ga- 
( tris a father. © What do they ſig- 
' nity ?* laid my Uncle Toby.—* No- 
thing at all, quoth Vorick.—“ Ergo, 
* {ſuch a baptiſm is null,” ſaid Kyſar- 
eins. In courſe !* anſwered Yorick ; 
ma tone two parts jeſt and one part 
earneſt, 

© But in the caſe cited,* continued 
Kylarcius, © where patrim is put for pa- 
it, filia for filii, and fo on—as it is 
'a fault only in the declenſion, and the 
* roots of the words continue untouch- 
'ed, the inflexions of their branches, 
* either this way or that, does not in 
any lort hinder the baptiſm, inaſmuch 
"as the ſame ſenſe continues in the 
words as before. gut then,” ſaid 
Dickus, © the intention of the prieſt's 
' pronouncing them grammatically muſt 
* have been proved to haye gone along 
with it. — Right, anſwered Kyſar- 
cus; and of this, brother Didius, we 
have an inſtance in a decree of the de- 
* cretals of Pope Leo the IIId.— But 
my brother's child, cried my Uncle 
Toby, © has nothing to do with the 
' pope—'tis the plain child of a Pro- 
«teitant gentleman, chriſten'd Triftram 
' 3gainit the wills and wiſhes both of 
' his father and mother, and all who 
ue a- kin to it. 
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© If the wills and wiſhes,” ſaid Ky- 
ſarcius, interrupting my Uncle Toby, 
© of thoſe only who itand related to 
Mr. Shandy's child, were to have 
« weight. in this matter, Mrs. Shandy, 
© of all people, has the leaſt to do in it.” 
My Uncle Toby laid down his pipe, 
and my father drew his chair til] cloſer 
to the table, to hear the concluſion of 
ſo ſtrange an introduction. 

© It has not only been a queſtion, 
© Captain Shandy, amongſt the beſt law- 
« yers and civilians in this land, con- 
tinued Kyſarcius, Whether the mo- 
* ther be of kin io ber child“ but, 
after much diſpaſhonate enquiry and 
jactitation of the arguments on all 
© ſides—it has been adjudged for the 
6 r that ihe mother 
* is not of kin to ber child +. My 
father inſtantly clapp'd his hand upon 
3 Uncle Toby's mouth, under colour 
of whiſpering in his ear the truth 
was, he was alarmed for Lillabullero; 
Hand having a great deſire to hear more 
of to curious an argument—he begged 
my Uncle Toby, for Heaven's ſake, not 
to diſappoint him in it. My Uncle 
Toby gave a nod—reſumed his pipe, 


and contenting himſelf with whiſtling 


Lillabullero inwardly—Kyſarcius, Di- 
dius, and Triptolemus, went on with 
the diſcourſe as fullows. x 

This determination,” continued Ky- 
ſarcius, how contrary ſocyer it may 
© ſeem to run to the ſtream of vulgar . 
ideas, yet had reaſon ſtrongly on it's 
© fide; and has been put out of all man- 
© ner of diſpute from the famous caſe, 
© known commonly by the name of the , 
© Duke of Suffolk's caſe. It is cited 
© in Brook, ſaid Triptolemus.— And 
© taken notice of by Lord Coke, added 
Didius. — And you may find it in 
© Swinburn on Teſtaments, ſaid Ky- 
ſarcius. . 

© The caſe, Mr. Shandy, was this. 

© In the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
© Charles Duke of Suffolk having ifſue 
© a ſon by one venter, and a daughter 
© by another venter, made his laſt will, 
© wherein he deviſed goods to his ſon, 
c and died; after whoſe death the ſon 
© died alſw—but without will, without 
« wife, and without child his mo- 
© ther, and his fiſter by the father's fide 
© (for ſhe was born of the former ven- 


* Vide Swinburn on Teſtaments, part vii. ſect, 8, 


T Vide Brook Abridg. Tit. Adminiſtr. N. 47+ 
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ter) then living, The mother took 
the adminiſtration of her ſon's goods, 
according to the ſtatute of the 21ſt 
of Harry the Eighth ; whereby it 1s 
enaQed, that in caſe any perſon die 
inteſtate, the adminiſtration of his 
goods ſhall be comminted to the next 
of kin. 


The adminiſtration being thus (ſur- 


reptitiouſly) granted to the mother, 
the ſiſter by the father's, ſide com- 
menced a ſuit before the eccleſiaſtical 
judge, alledging, rit, That ſhe her- 
lelt was next of kin; and 2dly, That 
the mother was not of kin at all to the 
party deceaſed ; and therefore prayed 
the court, that the adminittration 
granted to the mother might be re- 
voked, and be committed unto her, as 
next of kin to the deceaſed, by force 
of the ſaid ſtatute. 
« Hereupon, as it was 2 great cauſe, 
and much depending upon it's iſſue 
—and many cauſes of great proper- 
ty likely to be decided in times to 
come, by the precedent to be then 
made—the moſt learned, as well in the 
laws cf this realm, as in the civil law, 
were conſulted together, whether the 
mother was of kin to her ſon, or no. 
— Whereunto not only the temporal 
lawvers—but the church-lawyers— 
the juris-conſulti the juris-prꝛudentes 
—the civilians—the advocates—the 
commillaries—the judges of the con- 
ſiſtory and prerogative” courts of Can- 
terbury and York, with the maſter of 
the faculties, were all unanimunily 
of opinion, that the mother was nat of 
kin to her child“. : 
© And what ſaid the Ducheſs of Suf- 
« folk: tout? ſaid my Unele Toby. 

The unexpettednels of my Uncle 
Toby's quetlioh, confounded K.yſarcius 
more than the ableſt advocate.—Ile 
ſtopped a full minute, looking in my 
Uncle Toby's face without replying— 
and in that ſingle minute Triptolemus 
put by him, and took thc lead as fol- 
GvS. . 

© [It is a ground and principle in the 

law, ſaid Triptolemus, © that things 
© do not alcend, but deſcend in it; and 
© | make no doubt 'tis for this cauſe, 
that however true it is, that the child 
may he of the blood and feed of it's 
* parents—that the parents, neverthe- 
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© leſs, are not of the blood and ſeed of 
© it; inaſmuch as the parents are not 
© begot by the child, but the child 
parents For fo they write, “ Liber 
« ſunt de ſanguine patris & matris, ſed 
pater & mater non ſunt de ſanguine 
« liberorum. 

© But this, Triptolemus, ' cries 
Didius, © proves too much—for, from 
* this authority cited, it would follow, 
© not only, what indeed is granted on 
© all ſides, that the other is not of kin 
© to her child but the father likewiſe," 
It is held, ſaid Triptolemevs, * the 
© better opinion; becauſe the father, 
© the mother, and the child, though 
they be three perſons, yet they are 
© but (ana caro ) one fleſh; and con- 
* ſequently no degree of Kkindred—or 
any method of acquiring one in na. 
ture. — There you puſh the argu- 
ment again too far, cried Didius; 
c 
5 
c 
5 
. 
c 


for there is no prohibition i nature, 
though there is in the Levitical law 
but that a man may beget a child 
upon his grandmother—in which caſe, 
ſuppoſing the iſſue a daughter, ſhe 
would ſtand in relation both of 
But who ever thought, cried Kyſar- 
cius, © of lying with his grandmother?' 
— The young gentleman," replied 
Yorick, whom Selden ſpeaks of— 
* who not only thought of it, but juſti. 
* fied his imention to his father, by the 
© argument drawn from the law of re- 


taliation.— Yu laid, Sir, with my 


© mcther,” ſaid the lad; © why may! 
„ not lay with yours?”—* Tt is the 
© argumentium eommune, added Vorick. 
—* It is as good,“ replied Eugenius, 
taking down his hat, © as they deſerve,” 

The company broke up. 


CHA P. XXX. 


— ND pray! —ſaid my Unele 

Toby, leaning upon Vo- 
rick, as he and my father were help- 
ing him leiſurely down the ſtairs 
(Don't be terrified, Madam; this ſtair- 
caſe converfation is not ſo long as the 
lat) —“ and pray, Yorick,* ſaid my 
Uncle Toby, © which way is this aid 
« aftair of Triſtram at length ſettled by 
« thete learned men? —“ Very fatisfac- 
F torily,” replied Yorick ; * no mortar, 


c Cir, 
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e Fir, has any concern with it—for 
« Mrs. Shandy, the mother, is nothing 
« at all a-kin to him—and as the mo- 
ther is the ſureſt ſide—Mr. Shandy, 
jn courſe, is ſtill leſs than nothin 
« in ſhort, he 1s not as much oh, 
him, Sir, as I am.“ 

— That may well be, ſaid my 
father, ſhaking his head. | 

—— Let the learned ſay what they 
will, there muſt certainly, quoth my 
Uncle Toby, have been ſome fort of 
« conſanguinity betwixt the Ducheſs of 
« Suffolk and her ſon.” 

© The vulgar are of the ſame opi- 
nion, quoth Yorick, to this hour.“ 


* 


CHAP. XXI. 


T my father was hugely 
tickled with the ſubtilties of theſe 
learned diſcourles—'twas ſtill but like 
the anointing of a broken bone The 
moment he got home, the weight of his 
afflictions returned upon him but ſo 
much the heavier; as is ever the caſe, 
when the ſtaff we lean on ſlips from un- 
der us.—He became penſive—walked 
frequently forth to the fiſh-pond—let 
down one loop of his hat ſighed often 
—torbore to ſnap—and, as the haſty 
lparks of temper, which occaſion ſnap- 
ping, lo much aſſiſt perſpiration and 
digeſtion, as Hippocrates tells us—he 
had certainly fallen ill with the extinc- 
tion of them, had not his thoughts been 
critically drawn off, and his health reſ- 
cued, by a freſh train of diſquietudes, 
left him, with a legacy of a thoutand 
pounds, by my Aunt Dinah.— 

My father had ſcarce read the letter, 
when taking the thing by the right end, 
he inſtantly began to plague and puzzie 
his head how to lay it out moſtly to the 
honour of his family. -A hundred and 
fifty odd proje&ts took poſſeſſion of his 
brains by turns—he would do this, and 
that, and tother.-He would go to 
Rome—he would go to law—he would 
buy ſtock—he would buy John Hob- 
fon's farm—he would new fore-front his 
houſe, and add a new wing to make it 
even—There was a fine water-mill on 
this fide, and he would build a wind- 
mill on the other ſide of the river in full 
View to anſwer it But, above all things 
in the world, he would incloſe the great 
Ox- Moo, and ſend out my BROTHER 
Bozz immediately upon his travels. 


in to 


But as the ſum was finite, and con- 
ſequently could not do every thing 
and, in truth, very few of theſe to _ 
purpoſe—of all the projects which of- 
fered themſelves upon this occaſion, the 
two laſt ſeemed to make the deepeſt im- 


preſſion ; and he would infallibly have 


determined upon both at once, but for 
the ſmall ineonvenience hinted at above, 
which abſolutely put him under a ne- 
ceſſity of deciding in favour either of the 
one or the other. ; f 

This was not altogether fo eaſy to be 
done; for though tis certain my father 
had long before ſet his heart upon this 
neceſſary part of my brother's education z 
and, like a prudent man, had actually 
determined to carry it into execution, 
with the firſt money that returned from 
the ſecond creation of actions in the 
Miſſiſſippi- ſcheme, in which he was an 
adventurer—yet the Oæ-moor, which 
was a fine, large, whinny, undrained, 
unimproved common, belonging to the 
Shandy eitate, had almolt as old a claun 
upon him: he had long and affection- 
ately ſet his heart upen turning it Jike- 
wile to ſome account. 

But having never hitherto been preſſed 
with ſuch a conjun6ture of things, as 
made it neceſſary to ſettle either the 
priority or juſtice of their claims—like 
a wile man, he had refrained entering 
into any nice or critical ex2mination 
about them: to that, upon the diimil- 
ſion of every other project at this ctifis 
—the two old projects, the Ox-mner 
and my brether, divided him again; 
and fo equal a match were they for each 
other, as to become the occaſion of no 
{mall conteit in the old gentleman's 
mind—which of the two ſhuuld be ict 
o'poing firlt, 

———People may laugh as they will 
but the cate was this. 

It had ever been the cuſtom of the fa- 
mily, and by length of tine was aunoſt 
become a matter of common right, 
that the eldeſt fon of it ſhould have free 
ingreſs, _ and regre!s, into foreign 
parts, before marriage not only for 
the ſake of bettering his own private 
parts, by the benefit of exereiſe and 
change of ſo much air—but ſimply tor 
the mere deleCtation of his fancy, by 
the feather put into his cap, of having 
been abroad—tantum Salet, my tather 
would ſay, quantum ſonar. ; 

Now as this was a reaſonable, and in 
courſe a moſt Chriſtian indulgence to 
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deprive him af it without <vþy or aubere- 


fore—and thereby make an example of 


him, as the firſt Shandy unwhirl'd 
about Europe in a poſt- chaiſe, and only 
becauſe he was a heavy lad—would be 
uling him ten times worſe than a Turk. 

On the other hand, the cate of the 
Ox- moor was full as hard. 

Excluſive of the original purchaſe- 
money, which was eight hundred pounds 
it had coſt the family eight hundred 
pounds more in a law- ſuit about fifteen 
years before—beſides the Lord knows 
what trouble and vexation. 

It had been moreover in poſſoſſion of 
the Shandy family ever fince the muddle 
of the lat century; and though it lay 
full in yiew before the houte, bounded 
on one extremity by the water-mill, 
and on the other by the projected wind- 
mill {poken of above—and for all theſe 
reaſons ſeemed to have the faireſt title 
of any part of the eſtate to the care and 
protection of the family—yet, by an 
unaccountable fatality, common to men, 
as well as the ground they tread on— 
it had all along molt ſhamcfully been 
oycr-looked—and, to ſpeak the truth of 
it, had ſuffered fo much by tit, that it 
would have made any man's heart have 
bled, (Obadiah ſaid) who underſtood 
the value of land, to have rode over it, 
and only ſcen the condition it was in. 

However, as neither the purchaltng 
this traQ' of ground—nor indeed the 
placing of it where it lay, were either 
of them, properly ſpeaking, of my fa- 
ther's doing—he had never thought him- 
ſelf any way concerned in the aftur--till 
the kficen years before, when the break - 
ing out of that curſed law-ſuit mentioned 
above (and which had arole about it's 
boundarics)—which being altogether 
my father's own act and dee, it natu- 
rally awakened every other argument in 


it's favour; and upon lumming them 


al up together, he faw, not merely in 
intereſt, but in honour, he was bound 
to do ſomcthing for it—and that now or 
Never was the time. 

I think chere mutt certainly have been 
a mixture cf ill- luck ns it, that the rea- 
fons on both ſides ſhould happen to 
be fo equally balanced by each other 
for though my father weighed them in 
all humours and conditions —ſpent 
many an anxious hour in the :nott pro- 
found and abitracted meditation upon 
what was beſt to be done —reading 
books ef farming one da books of 


travels another—laying aſide all paſſiog 
whatever—viewing the arguments on 
both ſides in all their lights and circum- 
ſtancescommuning every day with my 
Uncle Toby—arguing with Yorick, and 
talking over the whole affair of the Ox. 
moor with Obadiah—yet nothing in all 
that time appeared fo ftrongly in behalf 
of the one, which was not either ſtrictly 
applicable to the other, or at leaſt ſo far 
cotinterbalanced by ſome conſideration 
of equal weight, as to keep the ſeales 
even. 

For, to be ſure, with proper helps, 
and in the hands of ſome people, though 
the Ox-moor would have undoub 
have made a different appearance in the 
world from what it did, or ever could 
do in the condition it lay—yet every 
tittle of this was true, with regard to 
ny Brother Bobby—let Obadiah ſay 
hat he would. 

In point of intereſt the conteſt, I 
own, at firſt ſight, did not appear fo 
undeciſive betwixt them; for whenever 
my father took pen and ink in hand, 
and ſet about calculating the imple ex- 
pence of paring and burning, and fen- 


cing in the Ox-moor, &c. &c.—with 


the certain profit it would bring him in 
return—the latter turned out fo prodi- 
gioully in his way of working the ac- 
connt, that you would have {worn the 
Ox-moor would have carried all before 
it. For it was plain he ſhould reap 3 
hundred laſts of rape, at twenty pounds 
a laſt, the very firſt year—beſides an 
excellent crop of wheat the year fol- 
lowing-—and the year after that, to ſpeak 
within hounds, a hundred—but, im all 
likelihood, a hundred and fifty if not 
two hundred quantrs of pcaſe and beans 
—heſides potatoes without end——But 
then, to think he was all this while 
breeding up my brother like a hog to 
eat them—knocked all on the head 
ugain, and gericrally left the old gentle - 
man in ſuch a ſtate of ſuſpenſe—that, 
as he often declared to my Uncle Toby, 
—he knew no more than his heels what 
to do. 

Nobedy, but he who has felt it, can 
conceive what a plaguing thing it is to 
have a man's mind torn aſunder by two 
projects of equal ſtrength, both obttinate- 
ly pulling in a contrary direction at the 
ſame time: for, to lay nothing of the 
havock, which by a certain conſequence 
is unavoidably made by it all over the 
liner {yitem of. the nerves, which yeu 

know 
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know convey the animal ſpirits and 


more ſubtle juices from the heart to the 
head, and ſo on—it is not to be told in 
what a degree ſuch a wayward kind of 
friction works upon the more groſs and 
(olid parts, waſting the fat and impair- 
ing the ſtrength of a man every time as 
it goes backwards and forwards. 

My father had certainly ſunk under 
this evil, as certainly as he had done 
under that of my CHRISTIAN NAME 
had he not been reſcued out of it, as 
he was out of that, by a freſh evil 
tie misfortune of my Brother Bobby's 
death. . 

What is the life of man ! Is it not to 
ſhift from fide to ſide ?—trom ſorrow to 
ſorrow ? — to button up one caule of 
vexation—and unbutton another? 


CHAP... MAI. 


ROM this moment, I am to be 
conſidered as heir-apparent to the 
Shandy family—and it is from this point 
properly, that the ſtory of my LIFE and 
my OPINIONS ſets out. With all my 
bury and precipitation, I have but been 
clearing the ground to raiſe the build- 
in —and ſuch a building do I foreſee 
it wil] turn out, as never was planned, 
and as never was executed, ſince Adam. 
In leſs than five minutes, I ſhall have 
tirown my pen into the fire, and the 
little drop of thick ink which is left re- 
maining at the bottom of my ink-horn, 
after it. I have but half a ſcore things 
to do in the time I have a thing to 
nme—a thing to lament—a thing to 
hope—a thing to promiſe—and a thing 
to threaten— l have a thing to ſup- 
pole — a thing to declare — a thing 0 
conceal a tling to chuſe — a thing to 
pay tor, — This chapter, therefore, I 
rame the chapter of THIN G S—and my 
next chapter to it, that is, the firſt chap- 
ter of my next volume, if I live, ſhall 
be my chapter: upon WHISKERS, in or- 
der to keep up ſome {ſort of connection 
m my works. 
The thing I'lament is—that things 


ave crouded in fo thick upon me, that 
have not been able to get into that part 


et my work, towards which I have all 
e way looked forwards with ſo much 
ineſt deſire; and that is, the cam- 
#3:725, but eſpecially the amours of my 
Vacle Toby, the events of which are 
& 19 ungular a nature, and ſo Cexvan- 


tick a caſt, that if T can ſo manage it, 


as to convey but the ſame impreſſions. 


to every other brain, which the occur- 
rences themſelves excite in my own-[ 
will anſwer for it the book ſhall make 
it's way in the world much better than 
it's maſter has done before it. Oh, 
Trittram | Triſtram ! can this but be 
once brought about—the credit, which 
will attend thee as an author, ſhall coun- 
terbalance the many evils which have 
befallen thee as a man—thou wilt feaſt 
upon the one chen thou haſt Joſt all 
{ſenſe and remembrance of the other! 

No wonder I itch ſo much as I do, 
to get at thele amours— They are the 
choiceſt morlel of my whole ſtory ! and 
when I do get at '*em—aſlure yourſelves, 
good folks —(nor do I get 5 whoſe 
1queamith ſtomach takes offence at it)— 
I ſhall not be at all nice in the choice of 
my words ! and that's the thing I 
have to declare. I ſhall never get all 
through in five minutes, that I fear— 
and the thing I hope, is that your wor- 
ſhips and reverences are not offended 
it you are, depend upon't I'll give you 
ſomething, my good gentry, next year, 
to be offended at—that's my dear Jen- 
ny's way but who my Jenny is— 
and which is the right and which is the 
wrong end of a woman, is the thing to 
be concealed—it ſhall be told you in the 
next chapter but one to my chapter of 
BUTTON-HOLES—and not one chap- 
ter before. | 

And now that you have juſt got to 
the end of theſe four volumes—the thing 
I have to aſe—is, how you feel your 


' heads—my own aches diſmally las for 


your healths, I know, they are much 
better.—True Shandeiſin, think what 
you will againit it, opens the heart and 
lungs; and, like all thoſe affections which 
partake of it's nature, it forces the blood 
and other vital fruids of the body to run 
freely through it's channels, and makes 
the wheel of life run long aud chear- 

fully round. | 
Was I left, like Sancho Panca, to 
chuſe my kingdom, it ſhould not be 
maritime—or a kingdom of blacks, to 
make a penny of no, it ſhould be a 
kingdom of hearty laughing ſubjects: 
and, as the bilivus and more ſaturnine 
aſſions, by creating diſorders in the 
Dear. and humours, have as bad an in- 
fluence, I fee, upon the body politick 
as body natural—and as nothing but a 
habit of virtue can fully govern thoſe 
paſſions, 
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4 paſſions, and ſubject them to reaſon— 
1 I ſhould add to my prayer that God 
4 would give my ſubjects grace to be 
1 as WISE as they were MERRY; and 

| then ſhould I be the happieſt monarch, 
and they the happieſt people, under hea- 


ven! 
And ſo, with this moral for the pres 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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ſent, may it pleaſe your worſhips and 
your reverences, I take my leave of you 
till this time none & when (un- 
leſs this vile cough kills me in the mean 
time) I'll have another pluck at your 
beards, and Jay open a ſtory to the 
world you little dream of. 
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A 
Dedication to a Great Man. 


AVING, 3 priori, intended to dedicate The Amours of my 
Uncle Toby to Mr.“ „I ſee more reaſons, à poſteriori, 
for doing it to Lord“ s. | 


I ſhould lament from my ſoul, if this expoſe me to the jealouſy 
of their reverences ; becauſe, à poſteriori, in court Latin, ſignifies 
the killing hands for preferment—or any thing elſe—in order to get it, 


My opinion of Lord ******* is neither better nor worſe than 
it was of Mr. *. Honours, like impreſſions upon coin, may 
give an ideal and local value to a bit of baſe metal ; but gold and 


ulver will paſs all the world over without any other recommendation 


than their own weight. 


The ſame good- will that made me think of offering up half an 
hour's amuſement to Mr. *** when out of place operates more 
forcibly at preſent, as half an hour's amuſement will be more ſer- 
viceable and refreſhing after labour and forrow, than after a philo- 
ſophical re paſt. 


Nothing is ſo perfectly amuſement as a total change of ideas; no 
ideas are ſo totally different as thoſe of miniſters and innocent lovers: 
for which reaſon, when I come to talk of ſtateſmen and patriots, and 
ſet ſuch marks upon them as will prevent confuſion and miſtakes 

concegning them, for the future I purpole to dedicate that volume 
© ſome gents ſhepherd, 


Whoſe thoughts proud ſcience never taught to ſtray, 
Far as the ſtateſman's walk or patriot way; 

Yet ſimple Nature to his hopes had given, 

Out of a cloud-capp'd head, a humbler heaven : 

Some untam'd world in depth of woods embrac d- 
Some happier iſland in the wat'ry waſte 
And where, admitted to that equal ſky, 
His faithful dogs ſhould bear him company. 


In a word, by thus introducing an entire new ſet of objects to 


his imagination, I ſhall unavoidably give a diverſion to his paſſionate 
and love-lick contemplations. In the mean time, 


I am, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 
JOHN LORD VISCOUNT SPENCER, 


MY LORD, 7 


H umbly beg leave to offer you theſe two volumes; fs are the 
I beſt my talents, with ſuch bad health as I have, could produce : 


had Providence granted me a larger ſtock of either, they had been + 


much more proper preſent to your Lordſhip, 


I beg your Lordſhip will forgive me, if, at the ſame time I de- 


dicate this work to you, I join Lapy SPENCER, in the liberty 1 
take of inſcribing the ſtory of Le Fevre to her name; for which I 
have no other motive, which my heart has informed me of, but that 
the ſtory is a humane one, 


I am, my Lord, 
your Lordſhip's 


moſt devoted, and 


moſt humble ſervant, 


LAUR. STERNE, 


=. i 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENT. 


VOLUME THE. FIFTH 


CHAP. I. 

AS F it had not been for thoſe 
| * two mettleſome tits, and 
+I 1 that madcap of a poſtili- 

on, who drove them from 

* Stilton to Stamford, the 

thought had never entered 
my head. He flew like lightning— there 
was a ſlope of three miles and a half— 
we lcarce touched the ground—the mo- 
tion was moſt rapid—moſt impetuous 
twas communicated to my brain—my 
heart partook of it. By the great god 
of day,” ſaid I, looking towards the 
ſun, and thruſting my arm out of the 
tore-window of the chaiſe, as I made 
my vow, I will lock up my ſtudy- 
door the moment I get home, and 
© throw the key of it ninety feet below 
the ſurface of the earth, into the draw-<- 
well at the back of my houſe!” 

The London waggon confirmed me 
in my reſolution ; it hung tottering up- 
on the hill, ſcarce progreſſive, dragg'd 
—dragg'd up by eight heavy beaſts— 
by main ſtrength !'— quoth I, nod- 
ding but your betters draw the ſame 
© way—and ſomething of every body's! 
© —O rare!” | : 

Tell me, ye learned, ſhall we for ever 
be adding ſo much to the bulk—ſo lit- 
tle to the ſtock. ? 

Shall we for ever make new books, 
3s apothecaries make new mixtures, by 


pouring only out of one veſſel into an- 
other? | 

Are we for ever to be twiſting, and 
untwiſting the ſame rope? for ever in 
the ſame track—for ever at the ſame 

ace ? 

Shall we be deſtined to the days of 

eternity, on holy-days, as well as · work 
ing-days, to be ſhewing the relicks of 
learning, as monks do the relicks of 
their ſaints without working one one 
ſingle miracle with them? 
Who made MAN, with powers which 
dart him from earth to heaven in a mo- 
ment— that great, that moſt excellent, 
and moſt noble creature of the world 
the miracle of nature, as Zoroaſter in 
his book ITeg vuzrws called him the 
Shekinah of the Divine Preſence, as 
Chryſoſtom — the image of God, as 
Moſes—the ray of divinity, as Plato 
the marvel of marvels, as Ariftotle— 
to go ſneaking on at this pitiful—pimp- 
ing—pettifogging rate ? 

I ſcorn to be as abuſive as Horace 
upon the occaſion—but if there is no 
catachreſis in the wiſh, and no fin in it, 
I wiſh from my ſoul, that every imi- 
tator in Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, had the farcy for his pains; and 
that there was a good farciful houſe large 


enough to hold — aye, and ſublimate 


them bag rag and bob-tail, male and 
female, all together: and this leads me 
to the affair e by what 

| chain 
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chain of ideas I leave as a legacy in 


mortmain to prudes and tartufs, to en- 
joy and make the molt of. 


UPON WHISKERS. 


I'm ſorry J made it—'twas as in- 


eonliderate a promiſe as ever entered a 
man's head—-A chapter upon Whiſk- 
ers! alas! the world will not bear 1t— 
"tis a delicate world—but I know not 
of what mettle it was made—nor had I 
ever ſeen the underwritten fragment ; 
otherwiſe, as ſurely as noſes are noſes, 
and whiſkers are whiſkers ſtill, (let the 
world ſay what it will to the contrary) 
ſo ſurely would I have ſtecred clear of 
this dangerous chapter. 


THE FRAGMENT, 
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* * You are half aſleep, my good 
lady, ſaid the old gentleman, taking 
hold of the old lady's hand, and giving 
it a gentle ſqueeze, as he erer, 
the word, e ut ſhall we change 
© the ſubject?' —* By no means! re- 
plied the old lady—* I like your ac- 
© count of theſe matters !'—ſo throwing 
a thin gauze handkerchief over her head, 
and leaning it back upon the chair with 
her face turned towards him, and ad- 
vancing her two feet as ſhe reclined her- 
{ſelf—* I deſire,” continued fhe, you 
will go on. 

The old gentleman went on as fol- 
lows.—“ Whiſkers !” cried the Queen 
< of Navarre, dropping her knotting- 
ball, as La Foſſeuſe uttered the word. 
«© Whilkers, Madam,” faid La Fot- 
« ſeulſe, pinning the ball to the queen's 
© apron, and making a curtſey as the 
repeated it. ; 

La Folleuſe's voice was naturally 
ſoft and low—yect 'twas an articulate 
voice—and every letter of the word 
aobiſters fell diſtiuctly upon the Queen 
of Navarre's ear.—«< Whiſkers !” cri- 
ed the queen, laying a greater ftrets 
upon the word, and as if ſhe had till 
diſtruſted her ears.— Whifkers! re- 
« plied La Foſſeuſe, repeating the word 
© a third time“ there is not a caya- 
*& lier, Madam, of his age in Navarre,” 
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that has ſo gallant a pair 4 Of 
«© what?” cried Margaret, ſmiling .. 
«© Of whiſkers ;”* ſaid La Foſſeuſe, with 
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infinite modeſty. 
The word avhifters ſtill ſtood it's 
ground, and continued to be mad: 
ule of in moſt of the beſt companies 
throughout the little kingdom of Na- 
varre, notwithſtanding the indiſcreet 
uſe which La Foſſeuſe had made of it. 
The truth was, La Foſſeuſe had pro- 
nounced the word not only before the 
2 but upon ſundry other occa- 
ions at court, with an accent which 
always implied ſomething of a myſt. 
ry—and as the court of Margaret, 
as all the world knows, was at that 
time a mixture of gallantry and de- 
votion—and whiſkers being as appli- 
cable to the one, as the other, the 
word naturally ſtood it's ground=it 
ained full as much as it loſt ; that 
is, the clergy were for it—the laity 
were againſt it—and for the women 
they were divided. 
© The excellency of the figure and 
mien of the young Sieur de Croix, 
was at that time beginning to draw 
the attention of the maids of honour 
towards the terrace before the palace. 
gate, where guard was mounted, The 
Lady de Bauſſiere fell deeply in love 
with him-—La Battarelle did the ſame 
it was the fineſt weather for it, that 
ever was remembered in Navarre, 
La Guyol, La Maronette, La Saba- 
tiere, fell in love with the Sieur De 
Croix alſo. La Rebours and La Foſ- 
ſeuſe knew better De Croix had fail- 
ed in an attempt to recommend him- 
ſelf to La Rebours; and La Rebours 
and La Foſſeuſe were inſeparable. 
The Queen of Navarre was fitting 
with her ladies in the painted bow- 
window, facing the gate of the ſecond 
court, as De Croix paſſed _— 
it, —- He is handſome,” ſaid the 
Lady Bauſſiere.—“ He has a good 


«© mien,” faid La Battarelle.—“ He is 
6 finely ſhaped,” ſaid La Guyol.— I 
« never ſaw an officer of the horſe- 
« guards in my life,“ ſaid La Maro- 


4 


nette, with two ſuch legs Or 


© who ſtood ſo well upon them,“ {aid 


La Sabatiere. “ But he has no 


„ whiſkers,” cried La Foſſeuſe.— 
Not a pile, ſaid La Rebours. 


© The queen went directly to her on- 


continued the maid of honour, preſl- © tory, muſing all the way, as ſhe walk- 


ing the page's intezelt upon the queen, * ed through the gallery, upon 17 


ſub- 
jet j 
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« jet 3 turning it this way and that way 
in her fancy Ave Maria F what 
« can La Foſſeuſe mean?“ ſaid ſhe, 
5 kneeling down upon the cuſhion. 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Ma- 
© ronette, La Sabatiere, retired inſtant- 
ly to their chambers.—“ Whiſkers! 
« {aid all four of them to themſelves, 
© as they bolted their doors on the in- 
« fide, 

© The Lady Carnavallette was count- 
© ing her beads with both hands, un- 
ſuſpected, under her farthingal—from 
st. Antony, down to St. Urſula in- 
© cluſive, not a ſaint paſſed through her 
fingers without whiſkers ; St. Francis, 
st. Dominick, St. Bennet, St. Baſil, 
st. Bridget, had all whiſkers. 

© The Lady Bauſſiere had got into a 
« wilderneſs of conceits, with moraliz- 
© ing too intricately upon La Foſſeuſeꝰs 
© text,—-She mounted her 3 her 
page followed her - the Holt paſſed by. 
© — The Lady Bauſſiere rode on. 

« One denier,” cried the Order of 
Mercy“ one ſingle denier, in behalf 
« of a thouſand patient captives, whoſe 
« eyes look towards Heaven and you 
« for their redemption !*” | 

— The Lady Bauſſiere rode on. 

« Phy the unhappy,” ſaid a devout, 
© venerable, hoary-headed man, meek - 
* Iv holding up a box, begirt with iron, 
in his withered hands—*< I beg for 
the unfortunate—good, my lady, tis 
« for a priſon—for an hoſpital—'tis for 
an old man—a poor man undone by 
« ſhipwreck, by furetiſhip, by fire—1 
« call God and his — to witneſs 
* —'tis to clothe the naked to feed 
the hungry—'tis to comfort the ſick 
Hand the broken-hearted!” 

— The Lady Bauſſiere rode on. 

A decayed kinſman bowed himſelf 
* to the ground. 

The Lady Bauſſiere rode on. 

He ran begging bare- headed on one 
f ſide of her palfrey, conjuring her by 
the former bonds of friendſhip, al- 
liance, conſanguinity, &c.—* Cou- 
* ſin, aunt, ſiſter, mother for virtue's 
* ſake, for your own, for mine, for 
* Chriſt's ſake, remember me—pity 
« me $5» 

——* The Lady Bauſſiere rode on. 

Take hold of my. whiſkers,”* ſaid 
the Lady Bauſſiere. 

— The page took hold of her 
palfrey. She diſmoynted at the end 
Hof the terrace, 
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© There are ſome trains of certain 
ideas which leave prints of themſelves 
abaut our eyes and eyebrows; and 
there is a conſciouſneſs of it, ſome- 
where about the heart, which ſerves 
but to make theſe etchings the ſtronger 
e ſee, ſpell, and put them together 
without a dictionary. 

« Ha, ha! hee, hee!“ cried La Guyol 
and La Sabatiere, looking cloſe at 
each other's prints. — “ Ho, ho!“ 
cried La Battarelle and Maronette, 
doing the ſame. 

« Whilſt!” cried one—— St, 
« ſt!” —ſaid a ſecond. « Huſh !*” 
© quoth a third. % Poo, poo,” re- 
© plied a fourth. “Gra- mercy!“ 
© cried the Lady Carnavallette !“ it 
% was ſhe who be-whiſkered St. Brid- 
get.“ 

La Foſſeuſe drew her bodkin from 
* the knot of her hair, and having traced 
© the outline of a ſmall whiſker, with 
© the blunt end of it, upon one ſide of 
© her upper lip, put it into La Rebours's 
* hand.—La Rebours ſhook her head. 

© The Lady Bauſſiere coughed thrige 
into the inſide of her muff. La Guyal 
* ſmiled. © Fy, ſaid the Lady Bauſ- 
© flere. The porn of Navarre touched 
© her eye with the tip of her fore-finger 
Las much as to ſay, „J underſtagd 
a 

It was plain to the whole court the 
© word was ruined: La Foſſeuſe had 
given it a wound, and it was not the 
© better for paſſing through all theſe de- 
files It made a faint ſtand, however, 
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for a few months; by the expiration 


« 

of which, the Sieur De Croix, finding 
it high time to leave Navarre for 
© want of whiſkers—the word in courſe 
© became indecent, and (after a few ef- 
« forts) abſolutely unfit for uſe. 

* The beſt word, in the beſt language 
© of the belt world, muſt have ſuffered. - 
© under ſuch combinations.— The cu- 
rate d' Eſtella wrote a book againſt 
© them, ſetting forth the dangers of ac- 
c 


© ceflory ideas, and warning the Nava- 


rois againſt them. 

% Does not all the world know, 
© faid the curate d'Eſtella, at the con- 
« clufon of his work, „that noſes ran 
< the ſame fate ſome centuries ago in 
CE moſt parts of Europe, which vh;/- 
« þers have now done in the kingdom 
of Navarre.— The evil, indeed, ſpread 
% no farther then but have not beds 
« ayd bolſters, and vight- caps and 
U 2 d cham- 
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«© chamber-pots, ſtood upon the brink 
& of dectruction ever ſince? Are not 
« trouſe, and placket-holes, and pump- 
% handles—and ſpigots and faucets, in 
« danger ſtill, from the ſame aſſocia- 
«« tion ? Chaſtity, by nature, the 
4 gentleſt of all affetions—give it but 
« it's head—'tis like a ramping and a 
<« roaring lion.” | | 

© The drift of the Curate d' Eſtella's 
argument was not underſtood. — They 
ran the ſcent the wrong way.—The 
« world bridled his aſs at the tail.— 
And when the extremes of DELICA- 
© CY, and the beginnings of CONCU- 
© PISCENCE, hold the next provincial 


chapter together, they may decree that 


© bawdy alſo.” 
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IV my father received the 
letter which brought him the 
melancholy account of my Brother 
Bobby's death, he was buſy calculating 
the expence of his riding poſt from Ca- 
lais to Paris, and ſo on to Lyons. 
Twas a moſt inauſpicious journey 
my father having had every foot of it 
to travel over again, and his calculation 
to begin afreſh, when he had almoit 
ot to the end of it by Obadiah's open 
ing the door to acquaint him the family 
was out of yeaſt—and to aſk whether he 
might not take the great coach- horſe 
early in the morning and ride in ſearch 
of ſome.— With all my heart, Oba- 
© diah!' faid my father (purfuing his 
journey) — take the coach horſe, and 
VLvelcome! — But he wants a ſhoe, 
poor creature] ſaid Obadiah.— Poor 
* creature!” ſaid my Uncle Toby, vi- 


- brating the note back again, like a 


ſtring in uniſon. {* Then ride the Scotch 
< horſe,* quoth my father haſtily, He 
* cannot bear a ſaddle upon his back,” 


quoth Obadiah, ©* for the whole world.“ 


— The devil's in that horſe— Then 


take Patriot,” cried my father; and 


« ſhut the door. Patriot is ſold,” 


{114 Obadiah.—* Here's for you !* cried 


my father, making a pauſe, and look- 
ing in my Uncle Joby face, as if the 
thing had not been a matter of fact.— 
« Your worſhip ordered me to ſel] him 


lait April,“ ſaid Obadiah.—+* Then 


go cn foot for your pains!* cried my 
father.—* I had much rather walk than 


ride, ſaid Obadiah, ſhutting the dcr. 


motion 


nephew, ſaid my Uncle Toby. — 


f 
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What plagues! cried my father, 
going on with his calculation. But 
the waters are out, ſaid Obadiah 
opening the door again. 

Till that moment, my father, who 
had a map of Sanſon's, and a book of 
the poſt-roads before him, had kept his 
hand upon the head of his compaſſes, 
with one foot of them fixed upon Ne. 
vers, the laſt ſtage he had paid for 
pany to go on from that point with 
us journey and calculation, as ſoon 2; 
Obadiah quitted the room———but this 
ſecond attack of Obadiah's, in opening 
the door, and laying the whole country 
under water, was too much—he let go 
his compaſſes—or, rather, with a mixed 

b accident and anger, he 
threw them upon the table; and then 
there was nothing for him to do, but 
to return back to Calais (like many 
others) — as wile as he had ſet out. 

When the letter was brought into the 
parlour, which contained the news of 
my brother's death, my father had got 


forwards again upon his journey to 


within a ſtride of the compaſſes of the 
very ſame ſtage of Nevers.—* By your 
© leave, Monſ. Sanſon, cried my fi- 
ther, ſtriking the point of his compaſſes 
through Nevers into the table—and 
nodding to my Uncle Toby, to ſee what 
was in the letter—* twice of one night is 
© too much for an Engliſh-gentleman 
and his ſon (Monſ. Sanſon) to be 
© turned back from ſo louſy a town as 
c Nevers.— What think'ſt thou, To- 
« by?” added my father in a ſprightly 
tone. Unleſs it be a garriſon town, 
faid my Uncle Toby; for then=— 
—* I ſhall be a fool,* ſaid my father, 
ſmiling to himſelf, as long as I live. 
So giving a ſecond nod—and keeping 
his compaſſes ſtill upon Nevers with one 
hand, and holding his book of the-pott- 
roads in the other—half calculating and 
half liſtening, he leaned forwards upon 
the table with both elbows, 'as my Un- 
cle Toby hummed over the letter. 


ſaid my Uncle Toby.—* Where '- 
« Who ?*-—cried my father, My 


© What !—without leave without mo- 
© ney—without governor?! eried my 
father in amazement. . No—he is dead, 


my dear brother! quot OF — 
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Toby. Without being ill? cried my 
father again. I dare ſay not, faid 
my Uncle Toby, in a low voice, and 
fetching a deep ſigh from the bottom of 
his heart; © he has been ill enough, 
poor lad! I'll anſwer for him—for he 
« 1s dead!” LEN 

When Agrippina was told of her 
ſon's death, Tacitus informs us, that 


not being able to moderate the violence 


of her paſſions, ſhe abruptly broke off 
her work. —My father ſtuck his com- 
paſſes into Nevers but ſo much the faſt- 
er, W hat contrarities ! his, indeed, was 
matter of calculation! Agrippina's muſt 
have been quite a different affair; who 
elſe could pretend to reaſon from hiſ- 
tory ? | | 
How my father went on, in my opi- 
nion, deſerves a chapter to itſelf.— 


CHAP. III. 


— And a chapter it ſhall 


have, and a devil of a one too ſo 
look to yourſelves. 

Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Se- 
neca, or Xenophon, or Epictetus, or 
Theophraſtus, or Lucian—or ſome one 
perhaps of later date—either Cardan, or 
Budæus, or Petrarch, or Stella—or poſ- 
ſibly it may be ſome divine or father of 
the church, St Auſtin, or St. Cyprian, 
or Bernard—who affirm that it is an ir- 
reſiſtable and natural paſſion to weep 
tor the loſs of our Fenda or chil- 
dren—and Seneca (I'm poſitive) tells 
us ſomewhere, that ſuch griefs evacuate 
themſelves beſt by that particular chan- 
nel.—And accordingly we find, that 
David wept for his fon Abſalom—A - 
drian for his Antinous—Niobe for her 
children—and that Apollodurus and 
Crito both ſhed tears for Socrates before 
his death. 

My father managed his affliction 
otherwiſe ; and indeed differently from 
molt men either ancient or modern ; for 
he neither wept it away, as the Hebrews 
and Romans—or ſlept it off, as the Lap- 
landers—or hanged it, as the Englith— 
or drowned it, as the Germans—nor 
did he curſe it, or damn it, or excommu- 
nicate it, or rhyme it, or hllabullero it 

lle got rid of it, however. 

Will your worſhips give me leave to 
{queeze in a ſtory between theſe two 
Pages 7 | 
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When Tully was bereft of his dear - 
daughter Tullia, at firſt he laid it to hrs 


heart — he liſteried to the voice of na- 


ture, and modulated his own unto it. 


0 = Tullia! my daughter! my child!“ 


Still, ſtill, ſtill—'twas, O my Tullia! 
my Tullia! Methinks I ſee my 
© Tullia! I talk with my Tullia.— 
But as ſoon as he began to look into the 
ſtores of philoſophy, and confider how 


many excellent things might be ſaid 


upon the occalion—* Nobody upon 
© earth can conceive,” ſays the great 
orator, * how happy, how joytul it made 
© me.” 

My father was as proud of his elo- 
quence as Marcus Tullius Cicero could 
be for his life—and, for aught I am 
convinced of to the contrary, at preſent, 
with as much reaſon: it was indeed his 
ſtrength—and his weakneis too.—His 
ſtrength, for he was by nature elo- 
quent—and his weaknels, for he was 
hourly a dupe to it—and provided an 
occaſion in life would permit him to 
ſhew his talents, or ſay either a wiſe 
thing, a witty, or a ſhrewd one (bating 
the caſe of a ſyſtematick misfortune) 
— he had all he wanted. A bleſ- 
ſing which tied up my father's tongue, 
and a misfortune which.ſet it looſe with 
a good grace, were pretty equal : fome- 
times, indeed, the misfortune was the 
better of the two—for inſtance, where 
the pleaſure of the harangue was as 10, 
and the pain of the misfortune but as 5, 
—my father gained half in half, and 
conſequently was as well again off, as 
if it never had befallen him. 

This clue will unravel what other- 
wiſe would ſeem very inconſiſtent in my 
father's domeſtick character; and it is 
this, that in the provocations ariſing 
from the negle&s and blunders of ſer- 
vants, or other miſhaps unavoidable 
in a fannly, his anger, or rather the 
duration of it, eternally ran counter to 
all conjecture, y 

My tather had a favourite little mate, 
which he had conſigned over to a moſt 


beautiful Arabian horſe, in order to 


have a pad out of her for his own 
riding: he was ſanguine in all his pro- 
jects; ſo talked about his pad every 


day with as abſolute a ſecurity, as if 


it had been reared—broke—and bri- 
dled and ſaddled at his door ready for 
mounting. By ſome negle& or other 
in Obadiah, it fo fell out, that my fa- 

2, ther's 
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: ther's expectations were anſwered with 
nothing better than a mule, and as 
ugly a beaſt of the kind as ever was 
produced. | | 

My mother and my Uncle Toby ex- 
pected my father would be the death of 
Obadiah—and that there never would 
be an end of the diſaſter.— See here! 
you raſcal, cried my father, pointing 
to the mule, what you have done !' 
wo Tt was not me, ſaid Obadiah.— 
© How do I know that?” replied my 
father. 

Triumph ſwam in my father's eyes, 
at the repartee—the Attick ſalt brought 
water into them—and ſo Obadiah heard 
no more about it. 

Now let us go back to my brother's 
death. | 

Philofophy has a fine ſaying for every 
thing. —For denth it has an entire ſet ; 
the miſery was, they all at once ruſhed 
into my father's head, that *twas difficult 
to ſtring them together, lo as to make 
any thing of a conſiſtent ſhow out of 
them.—He took them as they came. 

© It is an inevitable chance—the firſt 
_* ſtatute in Magna Charta—it is an 
< everlaſting act of parliament, my dear 
« brother.- All muſt die ! 

© If my ſon could not have died, it 
© had been matter of wonder—not that 
© heis dead. 

Monarchs and princes dante in the 
© ſame ring with us. 

Jo die, is the great debt and 
tribute due unto nature: tombs and 
monuments, which jhould perpetuate 
our memories, pay it themſelves; and 
the proudeſt pyramid of them all, 
which wealth and ſcience have erect- 
ed, has loſt it's apex, and ſtands ob- 
truncated in the traveller's horizon.” 
—(My father found he got great eaſe, 
and went on. )—* Kingdoms and 2 
« yinces, and towns and cities, have 
they not their periods? and when 
thoſe principles and powers, which 
at firſt cemented and put them toge- 
ther, have performed their ſeveral 
evolutions, they fall back. —“ Bro- 
© ther Shandy, ſaid my Uncle Toby, 
laying down his pipe at the word evo- 
lutions—“ Revolutions, I meant, quoth 
my father——* by Heaven! I meant re- 
« wolutions, brother 'Toby—cvolutions 
© js nonſenſe.—“ It is not nonſenſe, 
ſaid my Uncle Toby. —“ But is it not 
© nonſenſe to break the thread of ſuch 
42 diſcourte, upon ſuch an occaſion ?? 
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ther, taking up his book of 
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cried my father do not dear Toby, 
continued he, taking him by the hand, 
do not do not, I beſeech thee, inter- 
< rupt me at this criſis.” My Uncle 
Toby put his pipe into his mouth. 

© Where is Troy and Mycenæ, and 


' © Thebes and Delos, and Perſepolis, 


and Agrigentum ?* continued my fa- 
ſt- roads, 
which he had laid down. What is be- 
© come, brother Toby, of Nineveh and 
Babylon, of Cizicum and Mitylene ? 
Ihe faireſt towns that ever the ſun 
roſe upon, are now no more; the 
names only are left, and thoſe (for 
many of them are wrong ſpelt) are 
falling themſelves by piece-meals to 
decay, and in length of time will be 
forgotten, and involved with every 
thing in a perpetual night : the workd 
itſelf, brother Toby, muſt—muſ 
come to an end. 

« Returning out of Aſia, when I ſail- 
« ed from ZEgiga towards Megara,“ 
[When can this have been? thought 
my Uncle Toby]—*< I began to view 
the country round about. ZEgina 
« was behind me, Megara was before, 
« Pyrzus on the right hand, Corinth on 
„ the left. — What flouriſhing towns 
« now proſtrate upon the earth! * Alas! 
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alas!“ ſaid J to myſelf, “ that man 


« ſhould diſturb his ſoul] for the loſs of 
&« a child, when ſo much as this lits 
© awfully buried in his preſence!—Re- 
member, ſaid I to myſelf again 
Remember thou art a man.“ 

Now my Uncle Toby knew not that 
this laſt paragraph was an extract of 
Servius Sulpicius's conſolatory letter to 
Tully.—lle had as little ſkill, honeſt 
man, in the fragments, as he had in 
the whole pieces of antiquity.— And as 
my father, whilſt he was concerned in 
the Turky trade, had been three or 
four different times in the Levant, in 
one of which he had ſtaid a whole year 
and a half at Zant, my Uncle Toby 
naturally concluded, that in ſome one 


of theſe periods, he had taken a trp 


acroſs the Archipelago into Aſia; and 


that all this ailing affair with gina 
behind, and Megara before, and Py- 
ræus on the right-hand, &c, &c. was 
nothing more than the true courſe of 
my father's voyage and reflections.— 
'T was certainly in his manner, an 
many, an undertaking critick would 
have built two ſtories higher upon worſe 
foundations,,-* And pray, brother, 
| quoth 
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quoth my Uncle Toby, layin the end 
of his pipe upon my father's hand in a 
kindly way of interruption—but wait- 
ing till he finiſhed the account—* what 
year of our Lord was this? — It was 
no year of our Lord, replied my fa- 
ther.“ That's impoſlible !* cried my 
Uncle Toby. * Simpleton!* ſaid my 
father it was forty years before Chriſt 
was born.“ | | 

My Uncle Toby had but two things 
for it; either to ſuppoſe his brother to 
be the wandering Jew, or that his mis- 
fortunes had diſordered his brain. 
« May the Lord God of heaven and 
C aarth prote& him and reſtore him!“ 
ſud my Uncle Toby, praying filently 
for my father, and with tears in his 
eyes. 

"a father placed the tears to a 
proper account, and went on with his 
harangue with great ſpirit. 

There is not ſuch great odds, bro- 
© ther Toby, betwixt good and evil, 
© as the world imagines ;'—(this way 
of ſetting off, by the bye, was not like- 
ly to cure my Uncle Toby's ſuſpicions) 
— labour, ſorrow, grief, ſickneſs, 
© want, and woe, are the ſauces of 
life. Much ou may do them! 
ſad my Uncle Toby to himſelf. 

My ſon is dead! ſo much the bet- 
© ter——"tis a ſhame in ſuch a tempeſt 
to have but one anchor. 

© But he is gone for ever from us! 
he it ſo. He is got from under 
the hands of his barber before he was 
© bald—he is but riſen from a feaſt be- 
fore he was ſurfeited—from a ban- 
* quet before he had got drunken. 

The Thracians wept when a child 
was born—" (And we were very 
* near it, quoth my Uncle Toby) 
* and feaſted and made merry when a 
* man went out of the world ; and with 
* reaſon, —Death opens the gate of 
* tame, and ſhuts the gate of envy after 
it—it unlooſes the chain of the cap- 
tive, and puts the bondſman's taſk 
into another man's hands. 

© Shew me the man, who knows 
* what life is, who dreads it, and I'll 
ſew thee a priſoner who dreads his 
* liberty, | 7 

* Is it not better, my dear brother 
© Toby—(for mark—our appetites are 
* but diſeaſes) —is it not better not to 
hunger at all, than to eat? — not to 
thürtt, than to take phyſick to cure it? 

© Ts it not better to be freed from 
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cares and agues, from love and me- 
lancholy, and the other hot and cold 
fits of life than, like a galled tra- 
veller, who comes weary to his inn, to 
be bound to begin his journey afreſh ? 
© There is no terror, brother Toby, 
© in it's looks, but what it borrows 
from groans and convulfions—and the 
blowing of noſes, and the wiping away 
of tears with the bottoms of curtains 
c 

» 
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in a dying man's room.—Strip it of 

theſe, what is it (It is better 
© in battle than in bed, ſaid my Uncle 
Toby.)—< Take away it's hearſes, it's 
© mutes, and it's mourning—it's plumes, 
© ſcutcheons, and other mechanick aids 
© —What is 1t ?!—— Better in battle!“ 
continued my father, ſmiling, for he 
had abſolutely forgot my Brother Bobby 
tit is terrible no way—for conſider, 
© brother Toby—when we are—death 
is 0. — and when death ie are 
© not.” My Uncle Toby laid down 
his pipe to conſider the propoſition : my 
father's eloquence was too rapid to ſtay 
for any man—away it went—and hur- 
ried my Uncle Toby's ideas along with 
It. | 

For this reaſon, continued my fa- 
ther, it is worthy to recollect, how 
little alteration in great men, the ap- 
« proaches of death have made.—Veſpa- 
© ſian died in a jeſt upon his cloſe-ſtool 
© —Galba with a ſentence—Septimus 
© Severus in a diſpatch—Tiberius in 
© diſſimulation—and Cæſar Auguſtus 
© in a compliment.'——" I hope twas a 
© ſincere one!'—quoth my Uncle Toby. 

It was to his wife,” ſaid my 
father. 


C H. A P. IV. 


— * laſtly for all the choice 

© anecdotes which hiſtory 
can produce of this matter, continued 
my father—* this, like the gilded dome 
« which covers in the fabrick—crowns 
Call. 

It is of Cornelius Gallus, the præ- 
© tor—which, I dare ſay, brother Toby, 
you have read.“ J dare ſay I have 
© not,” replied my uncle, —-* He died,” 
ma my father, © ay © 67 0060p 
(G * X KX X + ** * * 

« And if it was with his wife,” 
ſaid my Uncle Toby, * there could be 
© no hurt in it. That's more than I 
© know,” replied my father. 
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SHAP. V. 
mother was going very ginger- 
ly in the dark along the res 
which led to the parlour, as my Uncle 
Toby pronounced the word f. — 
*Tis a ſhrill, penetrating ſound of itſelf, 


and Obadiah had helped it by leaving 


the door a little a- jar, ſo that my mo- 
ther heard enough of it, to imagine her- 
ielf the ſubject of the converfation ; ſo 
laying the edge of her tinger acroſs her 
two lips—holding in her breath, and 
bending her head a little downwards, 
with a twilt of her neck—(not towards 
the door, bu: {rom it, by which means 
her ear was brought to the cltink —ſhe 
liftened with all her powers. — The 
litening flave, with the goddeſs of fi- 
lence at his back, could not have given 
a finer thought for an intaglio. 

In this attitude Jam determined to let 
her ſtand for five minutes: till I bring 
up the affairs of the kitchen (as Rapin 
does thoſe of the church) tv the ſaꝛne 
period. 


rei. 


| HOUGH, in one ſenſe, our fa- 


mily was certainly a ſimple ma- 
chine, as it contifted of a few whecls ; 
yet there was thus much to be ſaic for it, 
that theſe wheels were ſet in motion by 
to many difterent ſprings, and acted one 


upon the other from tuch a variety of 


itrange principles. and impulics—that 
though it was a ſimple machine, it 
had all the honcur and advantage of a 
complex one—and a number cf as odd 
movemeuts within it, as ever were be— 
held in the infide of a Dutch filk- mill. 

Amongſt theſe there was one, I am 

ing to ſpeak of, in Which, perhaps, 
it was not altogether ſo fingular, as in 
many others; and it was this, that 
whatever motion, debate, harangue, 
dialogue, project, or diilertation, was 
going forwards in the pariour, there was 
generally another at the ſame tune, and 
upon the lame ſubject, running parallel 
along with it in the Kitchen. 

Now to bring this about, whenever 
an extraordinary meſſage, or letter, was 
delivered in the parlour—or a diſcourſe 
ſuſpended till a ſervant went out—or 
the lines of diſcontent were obſerved to 


hang upon the brows of 


ſomewhat a-jar—as it ſtands 
which, under covert of the 


(and that, 


my father or 
mother—or, in ſhort, 8 OA 4 
was ſuppoſed to be upon the tapis =» 
knowing or liſtening to, 'twas the rule to 
leave the door, not abſolutely hut, but 


= 


— 
min 
poſſibly, might bg one of the 


many. reatons hy it was never mended) 
it was not difficult to manage; by which 
means, in all theſe caſes, a pa age was 

nerally left, not indeed as wide as 
the Dardanelles, but wide enough, for 
all that, to carry on as much of this 


windward 
my father 


trade, as was ſufficient to ſave 
the trouble of governing his 


houſe—my mother, at this moment, 
ſtands profitting by it.—Obadiah did 
the ſame thing, as ſoon as he had left 
the letter 1 table which brought 


the news © 


my brother's death; fo that 


before my father had well got over his 


* 


ſurprize, and entercchu on his harangue 


Thad Trim got ypon. 


18 legs, to ſpeak 


his ſentiments upon the ſubject. 
A curious obſerver of nature, had he 
been worth the inventory of all Job's 


ous obſerv 


ſtuck—though, by the bye, your curi- 


ers are ſeldom worth a groat 


would have given the half of it, to 
have heard Corporal Trim and my fa- 
ther, two orators ſo contraſted by nature 
and education, haranguing over the 


ſame bier. 


My father a man of deep reading 


prompt memory 


with Cato and Se. 


neca, and Epictetus, at his fingers 


ends. 


The corporal—with nothing to re- 


member 


of no deeper reading than 


his muſter-ro!l—or greater names at lis 
ftinger's end, than the contents of it. 


The on 


c proceeding from period to 


period, by metaphor and alluſion, and 
ſtriking the fancy as he went along, 
(as men of wit and fancy do) with the 
entertainment and pleaſantry of his pic- 
tures and images. 15 

The other, without wit or antitheſis, 
point, or turn, this way or that; but 
leaving the images on one fide, and the 
pictures on the other, going ſtraight for- 
wards, as nature could lead him, to the 


heart. 


O Trim ! would to Heaven 


thou hadſt a better hiſtorian !—would 
—thy hiſtorian hadſt a better pair ot 
breeches O ye critieks ! will nothing 


melt you? 
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CHAP, VII. 


— Y young maſter in Lon- 
don is dead!” ſaid Oba- 
diah. 

＋ green ſattin night-gown of my 
mother's, which had been twice [coured, 
was the firſt idea which Obadiah's ex- 
clamation brought into Suſannah's head. 
—Well might Locke write a chapter 
upon the imperfections of words.— 
© Then,” quoth Suſannah, © we muſt all 
go into mourning. — But note a ſe- 
cond time; the word morning, not- 
withſtanding Suſannah made uſe of it 
herlelf— failed alſo of doing it's office; 
i excited not one ſingle idea, tinged 
either with grey or black—all was green. 
—The green ſattin night-gown hung 
there ſtill, 

——* O 'twill be the death of my 
© poor miſtreſs !* cried Suſannah, My 
mother's whole wardrobe followed. 
What a proceſſion! her red damaik— 
her orange- tawny—her white and yel- 
low luteſtrings—her brown taffata—her 
bone-lace caps—her bed-gowns, and 
comfortable under petticoats — not a 
12y was left behind. © No—fſhe will 
© never look up again !* ſaid Suſannah. 

We had a fat fooliſh ſcullion—my 
father, I think, kept her for her ſimpli- 
cty—ſhe had been all autumn ſtrug- 
ging with a dropſy.—“ He is dead !' 
ſud Opadiah—* he is certainly dead! 
dðo am not I, ſaid the fooliſh ſcullion. 

— Here is ſad news, Trim!“ 
eried Suſannah, wiping her eyes as 
Tum ſtepped into the kitchen; Mal- 
' ttr Bobby is dead and buried! 
te funeral was an interpolation of Su- 
lunah's— we ſhall have all to go into 
* mourning!” ſaid Suſannah. 

© I hope not! ſaid Trim. You 
hope not!* cried Suſannah earneſtly. 
be mourning ran not in Trim's 
bead, whatever it did in Sulannah's.—— 
hope,“ ſaid Trim, explaining him- 
let I hope in God the news is not 
* truel—< I heard the letter read with 
my own ears, anſwered Obadiah; and 

we ſhail have a terrible piece of work 
ol it in ſtubbing the Ox-moor.'— 
Oh, he's dead!” faid Suſannah. As 
* ſure, ſaid the ſcullion, * as I am alive. 

] lament for him from my heart 
end my foul,” aid Trim, fetching a 
3. Poor creature poor boy 
4 - Y 

Peer gentleman! 
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— He was alive laſt Whitſun- 
© tide," ſaid the coachman.— Whit- 
ſunti let — Alas! cried Trim, extend- 
ing bis right- arm, and falling inſtantly 
into the ſame attitude in which he read 
the ſermon — what is Whitſuntideg 
Jonathan, (for that was the coach- 
man's name) or $hrovetide, or any 
* tide or time paſt to this? Are we not 
© here now, continued the corporal, 
(ſtriking the end of his ſtick perpendi- 
cularly upon the floor, ſo as to give an 


idea of health and ftabihty)—* and are 


© we not'—(dropping his hat upon the 
ground) —“ gone! in a moment! 
(It was infinitely ſtriking} Suſannah 
burſt into a flood of tears.) We are 
not ſtocks and ſtones !'--Jonathang 


. Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted 


the fooliſh fat ſcullion herſelf, who was 


ſcouring a fiſh-kettle upon her knees, 


was rouzed with it. The whole kitchen 
crouded about the corporal. 

Now, as I perceive plainly, that the 
preſervation of our conſtitution in church 
and ſtate and poſſibly the preſervation 
of the whole world-—or, what is the 
ſame thing—the diſtribution and ba- 
lance of it's property and power - may 
in time to come depend greatly upon 
the right underſtanding of this ſtroke of 
the corporal's eloquence—T do demand 
your attention your worihips and 
reverences, for any ten pages together, 
take them where you wiil in any other 
part of the work, mall ſicep for it at 
your eaſe; 

I faid, wwe ere not flocks and flones 
— tis very well I ſhould have added, 
nor are We angels—I with we were 
but men clothed with bodies, and go- 
verned by cur imaginations - and what 
a junketting piece of work of it there is, 
betwixt theſe and our ſeven ſenſes,d eſpe- 
cially ſome of them, for my own part, 
J own it, I am aſhamed to ccnfels. 
Let it ſuface to afiirm, that of all the 
ſenſes, the cye (tor I abſolutely deny 
the touch, though moſt of your Barbati, 
I know, are for it) has the quickeſt 
commerce with the ſoul gives a ſmarter 
ſtroke, and leaves ſomething more in- 

zprefſible upon the fancy, than words 
can either convey—or ſometimes get 
rid of. | 


I've gone a little about-—no 
matter, *tis for health let us only carry 
it back in our mind to the mortality of 
Trim's hat. ——* Are we not here now 
Land gone in a moment: There 

: was 
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was nothing in the ſentence - twas one 
of your ſelf-evident truths we have the 
advantage of hearing every day; and if 
Trim had not truſted more to his hat 
than his head—he had made nothing at 
all of it. 


© Are we not here now? - con- 
tinued the corporal; and are we not, 
(dropping 
ground— and pauſing before he pro- 
nounced the word) —“ gone! in a mo- 
« ment?'—— The deſcent of the hat 
was as if a heavy lump of clay had been 
kneaded into the crown of it. Nothing 
could have expreſſed the ſentiment of 
mortality, of which it was the type and 
fore-runner, like it—his hand ſeemed to 
vaniſh from under it—it fell dead—the 
corporal's eye fixed upon it, as upon a 
corpſe—and Suſannah burſt into a flood 
of tears. | | 

NoW ten thouſand, and ten thou- 
ſand . ten thouſand, (for matter 
and motion are infinite) are the ways 
by which a hat may be dropped upon 
the | ab mp without any effect. Had 
he 
 Kkimmed it, or ſquirted it, or let it ſlip 
or fall in any poſſible direction under 
heaven—or in the beſt direction that 
could be given to it had he dropped 
it like a gooſe—like a puppy—like an 
aſs—or in doing it, or even after he 
had done, had he looked like a fool— 
like a ninny—like a nincompoop—it 
had fail'd, and the effect upon the heart 
had been loſt. 

Ye who govern this mighty world, 
and it's mighty concerns, with the en- 
gines of eloquence—who heat it, and 
cool it, and melt it, and molify it—and 
then harden it again to your purpoſe— 

Ye who wind and turn the paſſions 
with this great windlaſs; and, having 
done it, lcad the owners of them, whi- 
ther ye think meet— 

Ye, laſtly! who drive=——and why 
not, ye alſo who are driven, like turkeys 
to market, with a ſtick and a red clout; 
meditate—meditate, I beſeech you, 
upon Trim's hat! 


VIII. 


TAY——I have a fmall account 

to ſettle with the reader, before 

Trim can go on with his harangue, 
It ſhall be done in two minutes, 


is hat plumb upon the 


ung it, or thrown it, or caſt it, or 


SHANDY, . 


Amongſt many other book-debts, all 
of which I ſhall diſcharge in due time 
I own myſelf a debtor to the world for 
two items—a chapter upon chamber. 
maids and button-holes, which in the 
former part of my work, I promiſed and 
fully intended to pay off this year: but 
ſome of your worſhips and reverence 
telling me, that the two ſubjects, eſpe. 


cially ſo connected together, might en- 


danger the morals of the world—I pray 
the chapter upon chamber-maids and 
button-holes may be forgiven me—and 
that they will accept of the laſt chapter 
in lieu of it; which is nothing, an't 
pleaſe your reverences, but a chapter of 
* green-gowns, and old. 
ats, 

—— Trim took his off the ground 
— put 1t upon his head—and then went 
on with his oration upon death, in 
manner and form following. 


CHAP. K. 


O us, Jonathan, who know 

© not what want or care 
is who live here in. the ſervice of two 
of the beſt of maſters—(bating, in my 
own caſe, his majeſty King William 
the Third, whom I had the honour to 
ſerve both in Ireland and Flanders)— 
I own it, that from Whitſuntide to 
within three weeks of Chriftmas— 
tis not long—'tis like nothing 
but to thoſe, Jonathan, who know 
© what death is, and what havock and 
« deſtruction he can make, before 2 
© man can well wheel about—'tis like 2 
© whole age. O Jonathan ! *twould 
make a good-natured man's heart 
© bleed, to conſider,” continued the cor- 
poral, (ſtanding perpendicularly) * how 
© low many a brave and upright fellow 
© has been laid ſince that time 
And truſt me, Suſy, added the cor- 
poral, turning to Suſannah, e 
were ſwimming in water before that 
time comes round again—many a 
© bright eye will be dim! —Suſannah 
placed it to the right ſide of the page 
the wept—but ſhe curtſied too.— Are 
© we not, continued Trim, looking ftill 
at Suſannah—* are we not like a flower 
« of the field. ga tear of pride ſtole 
in betwixt every two tears of humilia- 
tion—elſe no tongue could have de- 
(cribed Suſannah's affliciion—— * 
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e all fleſh graſs— Tis clay—tis 
dirt. They all looked directly at 
the ſcullion, the ſcullion had juſt 
been ſcouring a fiſh-kettle——it was 
not fair. 

—— What is the fineſt face that 
« ever man looked at!” © I could 
« hear Trim talk ſo for ever,” cried Su- 
ſannah. © What is it (Suſan- 
nah laid her hand upon Trim's ſhoulder) 
but corruption ?'—Suſannah took 
it off, | 

No I love you for this—and 
'tis this delicious mixture within you 
which makes you dear creatures what 

ou are—and he who hates you for it 
all I can ſay of the matter is—that he 
has either a pumkin for his head—or a 

ippin for his heart—and whenever he 
s diſſected, twill be found ſo. 


CCC 


V Suſannah, by tak- 
ing her hand too ſuddenly from 
off the corporal's ſlioulder— (by the 
whiſking about of her paſſions) broke 
a little the chain of his reflections 

Or whether the corporal began to be 
ſuſpicious, he had got into the doctor's 
quarters, and was talking more like 
the chaplain than himſelf. 

Or whether - - - = - - - or whe- 
ther (for in all ſuch caſes a man of 
invention and parts may with pleaſure 
fil a couple of pages with ſuppoſitions) 

——which of all theſe was the cauſe, let 
the curious phyſiologiſt, or the curious 
any body, determine—'tis certain, at 
leait, the corporal went on thus with his 
harangue. 

For my own part, I declare it, that 
out of doors, J value not death at all! 
© ——not this . .!* added the corpo- 
ral, ſnapping his fingers—but with an 
air which no one but the corporal could 
have given to the ſentiment In battle, 
* I value Death not this . . . 1 and let 
him not take me cowardly, like poor 
Joe Gibbons, in ſcouring his gun. 
What is he? A pull of a trigger 
* —1 puſh of a bayonet an inch this 


* way or that makes the difference. }. 
Look along the line—to the right 
* ſee! Jack's down! Well,” tis worth a a 


* regiment of horſe to him. No 
* It is Dick, Then Jack's no worſe. 
Never mind which e paſs on; 
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« —in hot purſuit the wound itſelf 


© which brings him is not felt—the bet . 


* way is to ſtand up to him—the man 
* whoflies, is in ten times more danger, 
© than the man who marches up into his 
« jaws.*—I've look'd him,” added the 
corporal, an hundred times in the 


© face, and know what he is.— He's 


© nothing, Obadiah, at all in the field!“ 
—* But he's very frightful in a houſe,” 
quoth Obadiah.—* I never mind it 
* mylelf,” ſaid Jonathan, upon a 
© coach-box.'—"" It muſt, in opi- 
nion, be moſt natural in bed, replied 
Sufannah. And could I eſcape him 
© by creeping into the worſt calf's ſkin 
© that ever was made into a knapſacky I 
© would do it there, ſaid Trim“ but 
that is nature.” | f 

Nature is nature, ſaid Jona- 
than.— And that is the reaſon,” cried 
Juſannah, I fo much pity my miſ- 
« treſs. —She will never get the better 
© of it?” Now, I pity the captain 
© the molt of any one in the family,“ 
anſwered Trim. — Madam will get 
* caſe of heart in weeping—the ſquire 


in talking about it—but my poor 


© maſter will keep it all in ſilence to 
* himlſelf.—I ſhall hear him ſigh in his 
© bed for a whole month together, as he 
© did for Lieutenant Le Fevre. “ An' 
„ pleaſe your honour, do not ſigh ſo pi- 
“e teouſly,” I would ſay to him as I 
© laid beſide him.—* I cannot help it, 
«© Trim!“ my maſter would fay—< it 
“ is ſo melancholy an accident—lI can- 
not get it off my heart.” —© Your 
© honour fears not death yourſelf—" 
«© I hope, Trim, I fear nothing,” he 
would ſay, “ but the doing a wron 
6 thing. Well!” he would add, 
« whatever betides, Iwill take care of 
* Fevre's oe S Brod mor, with that, 
© like a quieting draught, his honour 
« would fal 5 6 * 

© I like to hear Trim's ſtories about 
© the captain, ſaid Suſannah. —* He 
is a kindly hearted gentleman,” faid 
Obadiah, as eyer-lived!'—=" Aye—and 
© as brave a one too, ſaid the cor- 
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© people.——He would not hurt a chick - 
© en.'— I would ſooner, quoth Jo- 
nathan, Drive ſuch a er for 
« ſeven pounds a year than ſome for 
eight. — Thank thee, Jonathan! for 
© thy twenty ſhillings—as much, Jona- 
c than, ſaid the corporal, thaking him 
by the hand, as if thou hadſt put the 
© money into my own pocket. —I would 
© ſerve him to the day of my death out 
© of love. He is a friend and a brother 
to me—and could I be ſure my poor 
c brother Tom was dead, continued 
the corporal, taking out his handkerchief, 
—* was I worth ten thouſand pounds, 
I would leave every ſhilling of it to 
© the captain! Trim could not re- 
frain from tears at this teſtamentary 
proof he gave of his affection to his 
maſter.— I he whole kitchen was af- 
fected.— Do tell us this ftory of the 
poor lieutenant,* ſaid Suſannah.— 
With all my heart,” anſwered the cor- 
poral. | 
_ © Suſannah, the cook, Jonathan, Oba- 
diah, and Corporal Trim, formed a 
circle about the fire; and, as ſoon as 
the ſcullion had ſhut the kitchen-dbar, 
the corporal begun. NY 


I. 
Am a Turk, if T had not as much 


forgot my mother, as if Nature had 
„aiſtered me up, and ſet me down na- 
Wea upon the banks of the River Nile, 
withvut one. Your moſt obedient 
ſervant, Madam. I've coſt you a great 
deal of trouble I wiſh it may anſwer 
but you have left a crack in my back 
— and here's a great piece fallen off 
here Hefore—and what muſt I do with 
this foot ? I ſhall never reach England 
wit it. | 
For my own part, I never wonder at 
any thing—and fo often has my judg- 
ment deceived me in my life, that I al- 
ways ſuſpect it, right or wrong—at leaſt 
I am ſeldom hot upon cold ſubjects. 
For all this, I reverence truth as much 
as any body ; and when it has ſlipped 
ns, if a man will but take me by the 
hand, and go quietly and ſearch for it, 
as for a thing we have both loſt, and 


One 


Ss HANDY. a 


can neither of us do well without II 
go to the world's end with him but 
I hate diſputes—and therefore (batin 
religious points, or ſuch as -touch fo. 
ciety) I would almoſt ſubſcribe to an 
thing which does not choak me in the 
firſt paſſage, rather than be drawn into 
but I cannot hear ſuffocation 
and bad ſmells worſt of all=—fqy 
which reaſons, I reſolved from the he. 
ginning, that if ever the army of mar. 
tyrs was to be au nted—or a new 
one raiſed—I would have no hand in it, 
one way or t'other, 


E 


—NY T, to return to my mother, 


My Uncle Toby's opinion, 
Madam, * that there could be no harm 
in Cornelius Gallus, the Roman pre- 
« tor's lying with his wife; —or rather 
the laſt word of that opinion, (for it 
was all my mother heard of it) caught 
hold of her by the -weak part of the 
whole ſex you ſhall not miſtake me 
I mean, her curioſity ſhe inſtant- 
ly concluded herſelf the ſubjc& of the 
converſation, and with that prepoſſeſſion 
upon her fancy, you will readily con- 
ceive every word my father ſaid was ac- 
commodated either to herſelf or her fa- 
mily concerns. 
; Pray, Madam, in what ſtreet does 
the lady live, who would not have done 
the ſame ? 

From the ſtrange mode of Cornelius's 
death, my father had made a tranſition 
to that of Socrates, and was giving my 
Uncle Toby an abſtract of his pleading 
before his judges twas irreſiſtible 
not the oration of Socrates but my fa- 
ther's temptation to it. — He had wrote 
the Life of Socrates *, himſelf, the year 
before he left off trade; which, I fear, 
was the means of haſtening him out of 
it; ſo that no one was able to ſet out 
with ſo full a ſail, and in fo ſwelling a 
tide of heroick loftineſs upon the occa- 
ſion, as my father was. Not a period 
in Socrates's oration, which cloſed with 
a ſhorter word than 7raz/migration, or 
annihilation—or a worſe thought in the 
middle of it than to be—or not to be 


This book my father would never conſent to publiſh ; *tis in manuſcript, with 
ſome other tracts of his, in the family, all or moſt of which will be printed in due 


ts 


time. 
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the entering upon a new and untried 
tate of things—or, upon a long, a pro- 
found and peaceful fleep, without dreams, 
without difturbance—that wwe and our 
children were born to die—but neither 
of us born to be fla ves. No there I 
miſtake ; that-was part of Eleazer's ora- 
tion, as recorded by 09; or (de Bell. 
Tudaic. )-—FEleazer owns he had it from 
the philoſophers of India; in all likeli- 
hood Alexander the Great, in his ir- 
ruption into India, after he had over- 
run Perſia, amongſt the many things 
he ftole—ftole that ſentiment alſo ; by 
which means it was carried, if not all 
the way by himſelf, (for we all know 
he dicd at Babylon) at leaſt by ſome of 
huis maroders, into Greece—from Greece 
it got to Rome—from Rome to France 
and from France to England. So 
things come round! 

By land- carriage, I can conceive no 
other way. 

By water, the ſentiment might eaſily 
have come down the Ganges into the 
Sinus Gangeticus, or Bay of Bengal, 
and ſo into the Indian Sca; and, fol- 
lowing the courſe of trade, (the way 
from India by the Cape of Good-Hope 
being then unknown) might be carried 
with other drugs and fpices up the Red 
den to Joddah, the port of Mekka, or 
elle to Tor or Sues, towns at the bout- 
tom of the gulph; and from thence by 
karrawans to Coptos, but three days 
journey diſtant, ſo down the Nile di- 
rectly to Alexandria, where the 8s EN. 


_ TIMENT would be landed at the very 


foot of the great ſtair- caſe of the Alex- 
andrian library—and from that ſtore- 
houſe it would be fetched.——Bleſs 
me! what a trade was driven by the 
learncd in thoſe days! 


* 


C HAF. AHL 


— OW my father had a way a 

little like that of Job's (in 
caſe there ever was ſuch a man—if not, 
there's an end of the matter.) 

Though, by the bye, becauſe your 
lea. ed men find ſome difficulty in fix- 
ing the preciſe æra in which ſo great a 
man lyed—whether, for inſtance, be- 
tore or after the patriarchs, &c. —to 
vote, therefore, that he never lived af all 
is a little cruel—'tis not doing as they 
would be done by happen that as it 
miy—my father, I ſay, had a way, 
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when things went extremely wrong with 
him, eſpecially upon the firſt ſally of 
his impatience—of wondering why he 
was begot — wiſhing himſelf dead — 
ſometimes worſe——and when the pro- 
vocation ran high, and grief touched his 
lips with more than ney powers 
Sir, you ſcarce could have diſtinguiſhed 
him from Socrates himſelf. — Every 
word would breathe the ſentiments of a 
ſoul diſdaining life, and careleſs about 
all it's iſſues; for which reaſon, though 
my mother was a woman of no deep 
reading, yet the abſtract of Socrates's 
oration, which my father was giving my 
Uncle Toby, was not altogether new 
to her.— She liſtened to it with com- 
poſed intelligence, and would have done 
ſo to the end of the chapter, had not my 
father plunged (which he had no occa- 
ſion to have done) into that part of the 
pleading where the great philoſopher 
reckons up his connections, his alli- 
ances, — children; but renounces a 
ſecurity to be ſo won by working upon 
the paſſions of his qudges.—* I have 
friends have relations l have three 
deſolate children !'—ſays Socrates. 

—— Then,” cried my mother, open- 
ing the door;,— you have one more, 
Mr. Shandy, than I know of.” | 

© By Heaven, I have one leſs !'—ſaid 
my father, getting up and walking out 
of the room. 


CHAP. . XIV. 


— HEY are Socrates's chil- 
| « dren !' {aid my Uncle To- 
by. * He has been dead a hundred 
years ago,” replied my mother, 

- My Uncle Toby was no chronologer 
—ſo not caring to advance a ftep but 
upon* ſafe ground, he laid down his 
pipe deliberately upon the table, and 
riſing up, and taking my mother moſt 
Kindly by the hand, without ſaying an- 


other word, either good or bad, to her, 


he led her out after my father, that he 
might finiſh the ecclairciflement himſelf. 


CH AP, 8. 


AD this volume been a farce 
which, unleſs every one's Life 

and Opinions are to be looked upon as 
a farce as well as mine, I ſee no reaton 
to tfuppoſe—the laſt chapter, Sir, had 
| ſiniſhed 
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finiſhed the firſt act of it, and then this 
chapter muſt have ſet off thus. 
Ptr. . r.. r. ing — twing — twang — 
prut—trut — tis a curſed bad fiddle. 
Do you know whether my fiddle's 
in tune or no ?—trut.. prut.. — They 
ſhould be % Tis wickedly ſtrung 
tr... a. e. Ii. o. u. — twang. The 
bridge is a mile too high, and the 


trut .. prut—hark ! ttis not ſo bad a 
tone. —Diddle, diddle; diddle, diddle; 
diddle, diddle; dum. There 1s no- 
thing in playing before good judges— 
but there's a man there no—not 
him with the bundle under his arm— 
the grave man in black S'death ! 
not the gentleman with the ſword on! 
—— Sir, I had rather play a _ 
chio to Calliope herſelf, than draw 
my bow acrois my fiddle before that 
very man; and yet, I'll ftake my 
Cremona to a Jew's trump, which is 
the greateſt muſical odds that ever 
were laid, that I will this moment ſtop 
three hundred and fifty leagues out of 
tune upon my fiddle, without puniſh- 
ing one ſingle nerve that belongs to hiin 
—T waddle diddle, tweddle diddle— 
twiddle diddle — twoddle diddle 
twuddle diddle - prut-trut—krifh— 
kraſh — kruſh I've undone you, 
Sir but you ſee he is no worle— 
and was Apollo to take lis tiddle 
after me, he can make him no better. 
« Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, did- 
dle diddle—hum —dum—drum. 
Your worſhips and your reve- 
rences love muſick—and God has made 
you all with good ears —and ſome of 
you play delightiully yourſelves—trut- 
prut—prut trut. 

O! there is—whom I could fit and 
hear whole days — whoſe talents lie in 
making what he fiddles to be felt—who 
inſpires me with his joys and hopes, 
and puts the moſt hidden ſprings of my 
heart into motion. If you would box- 
row five guineas of me, Sir, which 3s 
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generally ten guincas more than I have 


to ſpare — or you, Niclirs. Apothecary 
and Taylor, want your bills paying— 
that's your time. 


EMAP. - XVI. 
HF. firt thing which entered my 


father's head. after aftairs were 
little ſettled in che family, and Suſan- 
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ſound- poſt abſolutely down — elſe— 


nah had got poſſeſſion of my mother's 
green ſattin night-gown—was to fit 
down coolly, after the example of 
Xenophon, and write a TRISTRA- r. 
dia, or ſyſtem of education for me; col. 
lecting, firſt, for that purpoſe, his own 
ſcattered thoughts, counſels, and no- 
tions; and binding them together, ſo 
as to form an INSTITUTE for the go. 
vernment of my childhood and adole. 
ſcence. I was my father's laſt ſtake 
he had loit my Brother Bobby entirely ; 
he had loſt, by his own computation, 
full three-fourths of me—that is, he had 
been untortunate in his three firſt great 
calts for me—my geniture, noſe, and 
name—there was but this one left: and 
accordingly my father gave himſelf up 
to it with as much devotion as ever my 
Uncle Toby had done to his doctrine of 
projectils. The diticrence between them 
was, that my Uncle Toby drew his 
whole knowledge of projeQtils from 
Nicholas Tartaglia—my father ſpun 
his, every thread of it, out of his own 
brain—or ſo reeled and croſs-twiſted 
what all other ſpinners and ſpinſters had 
{pun before him, that 'twas pretty near 
the ſame torture to him. 

In about three years, or ſomething 
more, my father had got advanced al- 
moſt into the middle of his work. Like 


all other writers, he met with _ 


pointments.—He imagined he ſhou 
be able to bring whatever he had to ſay, 
into ſo ſmall compaſs, that when it was 
finiſhed and bound, it might be rolled 
up in my mother's hufhve.—Matter 
2 under our hands. — Let no man 
ay— Come, I'll write a duodecimo. 
My father gave himſelf up to it, how- 
ever, with the moſt painful diligence, 
proceeding ſtep by ſtep m every line, 
with the {me kind of caution and cir- 
cumſpection (though I cannot ſay upon 
quite ſo religious a principle) as was 
uſed by John dela Cata, the Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Benevento, in compaſſing bis 
Galatco; in which his grace of Bene- 
vento ſpent near forty years of his life; 
and when the thing came out, it was 
not of above half the ſize or the thick- 
neſs of a Rider's Almanack.—How 
the holy man managed the affair, un- 
leſs he ſpent the greateſt part of his time 
in combing his whiſkers, or playing *t 
primero with his chaplain—would pole 
any morta! not let intthe true ſecret 
and therefore "tis worth explaining bo 


the world, was it only for the encou- 
ragement 


* 
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ragement of thoſe few in it, who write 
not ſo much to be fed—as to be famous. 

J own, had John de la Caſa, the 
Archbiſhop of Benevento, for whoſe me- 
mory (notwithſtanding his Galateo) I 
retain the higheſt veneration—had he 
been, Sir, a {lender clerk—of dull wit 
ſlow parts—coſtive head, and ſo forth— 
he and his Galateo might have jogged 
on together to the age of Methuſelah for 
me—the phenomenon had not been 
worth a parentheſis. 

But the reverſe of this was the truth : 
john de la Caſa was a genius of fine 
parts and fertile fancy ; and yet, with 
all theſe great advantages of nature, 
which ſhould have pricked him torwards 
with his Galateo, he lay under an im- 
puiſſance at the ſame time of advancin 
above a line and a half in the compaſs 
of a whole ſummer's day: this diſabi- 
lity in his 2 aroſe from an opinion 
he was afflicted with, which opinion 


was this—viz. that whenever a Chriſ- 


tian was writing a book (not for his 
private amuſement, but) where his in- 
tent and purpoſe was, bona fide, to 
print and publiſh it to the world, his 
firſt thoughts were always the tempta- 
tions of the evil one. This was the 
fate of ordinary writers: but when a 
perſonage of venerable character and 
high ſtation, either in church or ſtate, 
once turned author—he maintained, that 
trom the very moment he took pen in 
hand—all the devils in hell broke out 
of their holes to cajole him. —"T was 
term-time with them—every thought, 
firſt and laſt, was captious—how ſpe- 
cious and good foever—'twas all one 
m whatever form or colour it preſented 
itſelf to the imagination—'twas Itill a 
ſtroke of one or other of em levelled at 
him, and was to be fenced off.—So that 
the life of a writer, whatever he might 
fancy to the contrary, was not ſo much 
a ſtate of compoſition, as a ſtate of war- 
are; and his probation in it, preciſely 
that of any other man militant upon 
earth—both depending alike, not half 
ſo much upon the degrees of his WIT 
as his RESISTANCE. 

My father was hugely pleaſed with 
this theory of John de la Caſa, Arch- 
biſhop of Berevento; and (had it not 
cramped him a little in his creed) I be- 
leve would have given ten of the beſt 
ics in the Shandy eſtate, to have been 
tue broacher of it. How far my father 
actually believed in the devil, will be 


* 
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ſeen, when I come to ſpeak of my fa- 


ther's religious notions, in the progreſs 


of this work: tis enough to ſay here, as 
he could not have the honour of it, in 
the literal fenſe of the do&rine—he took 
up with the allegory of it—and would 
often ſay, eſpecially when his pen was a 
little retrograde, there was as much good 
meaning, truth, and knowledge, couch- 
ed under the veil of John de la Caſa's 
parabolical repreſentation—as was to be 
found in any one poetick fiction, or 
myſtick record of antiquity.—* Preju- 
© dice of education, he would ſay, * zs 
© thedevil—and the multitudes of. them 
« which we fuck in with our mother's 
© milk—are the devil and all. We 
© are haunted with them, brother Toby, 
© in all our lucubrations and reſearches ; 
© and was a man fool enough to ſubmir 
© tamely to what they obtruded upon 
 him—what would his book be ?— 
Nothing, he would add, throwing his 
pen away with a vengeance—* nothing 
© but a farrago of the clack of nurſes, 
< and of the nonſenſe of the old women 
© (of both ſexes) throughout the king- 
dom. 

This is the beſt account I am deter- 

mined to give of the flow progreſs my 
father made ain his Triſtra-pædia; at 
which (as I faid) he was three years 
and ſomething more, indefatigably at 
work, and at laſt, had ſcarce compleat- 
ed, by his own reckoning, one half of 
his undertaking : the misfortune was, 
that I was all that time totally. negle&- 
ed and abandoned to my mother; and, 
what was almoſt as bad, by the very 
delay, the firit part of the work, upon 
which my father had ſpent moſt of his 
pains, was rendered entirely uſeleſs 
every day a page or two became of no- 
conſequence. - 
Certainly it was ordained as a 
fcourge upon the pride of human wiſ- 
dom, that the wiſeſt of us all ſhould 
thus outwit ourſelves, and eternally 
forego our purpoſes in the intemperate 
act of purſuipg them. 

In ſhort, my father was fo long in all 
his acts of reſiſtance—or in other words 
—he advanced fo very flow with his 
work, and I began to live and get for- 
wards at ſuch a rate, that if an event 
had not happened—which, when we get 
to it, if it can be told with decency, 
ſhall not be concealed a moment from 
the reader verily believe, I had put 
by my father, and left him drawing a 

ft ſun- 
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ſun- dial, for no better purpoſe than to 


be buried under ground. 


„ XAXvIL_. 
— WAs nothing I did not 


loſe two drops of blood b 
it—'twas not worth calling in a ſur- 
geon, had he lived next door to us— 
thouſands ſuffer by choice, what I did 
by accident. Doctor Slop made ten 
times more of it than there was occa- 
fion : ſome men rite, by the art of hang- 
ing great weights upon ſmall wires 
and J am this day (Auguſt the 10th, 
1761) paying part of the price of this 


man's reputation.—O *twould provecke. 


a ſtone, to ſec how things are carried on 
in this world! The chamber-maid. 
had let no **#*****.*** under the 
bed.—* Cannot you contrive, maſter, 
quoth Suſannah, lifting up the ſaſh with 
one hand, as ſhe ſpoke, and helping me 
up into the window-fſeat with the 
ocher “ capnot you.manage, my dear, 
© ro Hinge tunes 20 520 225 25 206 
N * N b 5 

I was five years old. —Suſannah did 
not conſider that nothing was well hung 
in our family—fo flap cane the fath 
down like lightning upon us Nothing 
is left !'—cried Sulannah—* nothing 
© 1s left. for me, but to run my coun- 
try. — 

My Uncle Toby's houſe was a much 
Kinder ſanctuary z and fo Suſannah fled 
to It. 


CHAT. XVIII. 
* TEN Sutannah told the cor— 


poral the mifadventure of the 


ſaih, with all the circumitances which 


attended the murder of me—(as the 
called it)—the blood torlcok his checks 
——!} 1cccltaries in murder being prin- 
cipals—-I'cim's conſcience told him he 
was as much to blame as Suſannah— 
and it the doQtrine had been true, my 
Uncle Joby had as much of the blood- 
thed to anlwer for to Heaven, as either 
of *cin——lo that neither reatun or in— 


ſtint, ſeparate or together, could poſ- 


fibly have guided Sutannahl''s ſteps to fo 
proper an aſylum. It is in vain to leave 
this to the reader's imagination—to form 
any kind of hypotheſis that will render 
thele propelitions feaſlible, he mult cud- 


gel his brains ſore—and to do it with. 


out—he muſt have ſuch brains as no 
reader ever had before him. — Wh 
ſhould I put them either to trial or to 
torture ?—"Tis my own affair: I'll ex- 
plain it myſelf. 


CHAP, . 


, | fob is a pity, Trim,” ſaid my Un. 
cle Toby, reſting with his hand 
upon the corporal's ſhoulder, as they 
both ſtood ſurveying their works— that 
« we have not a couple of field-pieces 
to mount in the gorge of that new re- 
doubt—'twould ſecure the lines all 
along there, and make the attack on 
that fide quite compleat—get me a 
couple caſt, Trim.” 
Four honour ſhall have then,” re. 
plicd Trim, „before to-morrow morn- 
ing. 


A M a 


It was the joy of Trim's heart nor 
was his fertile head ever at a loſs for ex- 


pedients in doing it, to ſupply my 


Uncle Toby in his campaigns, with 
whatever his fancy called for; had it 
been his laſt crown, he would have fat 
down and hammnicred it into a paderero 
to have prevented a ſingle with in his 
maſter, The corporal had already 
what with cutting off the ends of my 
Uncle Toby's {pouts—hacking and 
chiſelling up the des of his leaden gut- 
ters—melting doven lus pewter ſhaving- 
baſon—and going at laſt, ike Lewis the 
Fourteenth, on to the top of the church, 
tor ſpare ends, &c. he had that very 
campaign hruught no leſs than eight 
new battering cannons, beſides thre 
demi-culverins, into the field; my Un- 
cle Toby's demand for two more pieces 
for the redoubt, had tet the corporal at 
work again; and vo better reſource offer- 
ing, he had taken the two leaden weights 
trom the nuriery-window : and as the 


1aſh-pullics, when the lead was gone, 


were of no kind of uſe, he had taken 


them away allo, tu make a couple of 


wheels for one of their carriages. 

He had diſmantled every ſaſh- window 
in my Uncle Toby's houſe long before, 
in the very ſane Gar hs not al- 
ways in the ſame order: for ſometimes 
the pullies had been wanted, and not 
the lead—to then he began with the 
pullics—and the. pullies being picked 
out, chen the lead became ulſelels and 
ſo the lead weut to pot too. | 
A A great 
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woe A preat MORAL might be pick- 
0 ed handſomely out of this; but I have 
Y not time—'tis enough to ſay, wherever 
0 the demolition began, twas equally fa- 
tal to the ſaſh- window. 


CH A T N. 


meaſures ſo badly in this ſtroke of 


d artilleryſhip, but that he might have 
'y kept the matter entirely to himſelf, and 
at wi Suſannah to have ſuſtained the whole 
5 weight of the attack, as ſhe could— 
:- WH true courage is not content with com- 
ll ing off ſo.— The corporal, whether as 
Mm general or comptroller of the train— 
a 'twas no matter—had' done that, with - 
out which, as he imagined, — — 
e- WT tune could never have happened, at le 
n- in Suſannab's hand. How whore 
your honours have behaved ?—— He 
or determined, at once, not to take ſhelter 
x behind Suſannah—but to give it; and 
ny with this reſolution upon his mind, 
th he marched upright into the py to 
it hy the whole manoeuvre betore my 
ſat Uncle Toby. 
10 My Uncle Toby had juſt then been 
ls giving Vorick an account of the battle 
— ef Stcenkirk, and of the ſtrange conduct 
ny of Count Solmes in ordering the foot 
nd to halt, and the horſe to march where 
ut⸗ it could not act; which was directly 


contrary to the king's commands, and 
proved the loſs of the day. 

There are incidents in ſome families 
ſo pat to the purpoſe of what is going 
to follow they are ſcarce exceeded by 
the invention of a dramatick writer— 
| mean, of ancient days.— 

Trim, by the help of his fore-finger 
lid flat upon the table, and the edge of 
his hand ſtriking acroſs it at right-an- 
les, made a ſhift to tell his ſtory ſo 
that prieſts and virgins might have 
liſtened to it.—— And the ſtory being 
toldthe dialogue went on as follows. 


CHAP. XXL 


— I would be picketted to death,” 
eried the corporal, as he concluded Su- 
fannah's ſtory, before I would ſuffer 
* thewomanto come to any harm twas 
: my tault, an pleaſe your honour— not 
4 er's.“ 


* Corporal Trim, replied my Uncle 
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1 corporal had not taken his 
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Toby, putting on his hat which lay up. 
the table if any thing can be ſaid 
© to be a fault, when the ſervice abſo- 
© Jutely requires it ſhould be done tis 
© I rertainly who deſerve the blame 
you obeyed your orders. 

Had Count Solmes, Trim, done 
© the ſame at the battle of Steenkirk,* 
faid Yorick, drolling a little upon the 
corporal, who had been run over by a 
dragoon in the retreat he had ſaved 
© thee——' Saved l' cried Trim, in- 
terrupting Vorick, and finiſhing the 
ſentence. for him after his own faſhion— 
© he had ſaved five battalions, an' pleaſe 
© your reverence, every ſoul of them! 
[There was Cutts's, continued 
the corporal, clapping the fore-finger of 
his right-hand upon the thumb of his 
left, and counting round his hand 
© there was Cutts's—Mackay's—An- 
© gus's—Graham's—and Levens's, all 
© cut to pieces———and ſo had the En- 
© gliſh life-guards too, had it not been 
for ſome regiments upon the tight, + 
© who marched up boldly to their re- 
lief, and received the enemy's fire in 
© their faces, before any one of their 
© own platoons diſcharged a muſket— 
© they'll go to Heaven for it! added 
Trim. — Trim is right,“ faid my Un- 
cle Toby, nodding to Vorick; he's 
perfectly right. What ſignifies his 
© marching the horſe,” continued the 
corporal, here the ground was fo 
c it, and the French had ſuch 
© nation of hedges, and copſes, an 
© .ditchos, and felled trees laid this wa 
and that to cover them—(as they al- 


ways have.) Count Solmes ſhould 


© have ſent us—we would have fired 
© muzzle to muzzle with them for their 
lives. There was nothing to be done 
© for the harſe. He had his foot 
© ſhot off, however, for his pains," con- 
tinued the corporal, the very next 


campaign, at Landen. Poor Trim 


got his wound there, quoth my 
Uncle Toby.— It was owing, an' 
« pleaſe your honour, entirely to Count 
a ne. Had we drubbed them ſound- 
© ly at Steenkirk, they would not have 
a fought us at Landen.. Poſſibly 
© not Trim; ' ſaid my Uncle Toby: 


though, it they have the advantage 


© of a wood, or you give them a mo- 
© ment's time to intrench themſelves, 
© they are a nation which will pop and- 
© pop for ever at you. There is no way 
6 but to march coolly up to them, re- 

WO _* ceive 
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© ceive their fire, and fall in upon them, 
« pell-mell—" *+ Ding-dong,* added 
Trim.—* Horſe and foot, ſaid my Uncle 


Toby.—“ Helter-ſkelter, faid J rim.— 


Right and lcft!' cried my Uncle 
Toby. —“ Blood an' ounds !“ ſhouted 
the corporal. The battle raged— 
Yorick drew his chair a little to one 
ſide for ſafety ; and, after a moment's 
paule, my Uncle Toby linking his voice 
b note —reſumed the diſcourſe as fol- 
OWS. | 


CH II. 


0 ING William, ſaid my Uncle 
Toby, addreſſing himſelf to 
Vorick, „was fo terribly provoked at 
Count Solmes for diſobeying his or- 
ders, that he would not ſuffer him to 
« come into his preſence for many 
months after.'—* I fear, anſwered 
Yorick, the ſquire will be as much 
« provoked at the corporal, as the king 
© at the count.—But *twould be ſin- 
© gularly hard in this cale,” continued 
he, if Corporal Trim, who has be- 
© haved fo diametrically oppoſite to 
Count Solmes, ſhould have the fate 
to be rewarded with the ſame diſgrace 
© —too oft, in this world, do things 
take that train.'—* I would ſpring a 
mine, cried my Uncle Toby, riſing up 
and blow up my fortifications, and 
* my houle with them, and we would 
« perith under their ruins, cre I would 
« (tand by and fee it!'—Trim directed 
a ſlight—but a grateful bow towards 
his maſter and ſo the chapter ends. 


CHAP. xxitll- 


— Then Yorick,”* replied my 
Uncle Toby, you and I will lead the 
© way abrealt—and do you, corporal, 
© follow a few paces behind us. And 
© $Sulannah, an' pleaie your honour,” 
faid "Trim, * ſhall be put in the rear. '— 
"Twas an excellent dilpotitiun——and 


in this order, without either drums 


beating, or colours Bring, they march- 
ed ſlowly from my Uncle Toby's houte 
to Shandy Hall. 

I wiſh, ſaid Trim, as they 
entered the door inſtead of the ſaſſi- 


© weight, 1 had cut off the church- 


was differently con 


© ſpout, as I once thought to have done. 
—* You have cut oft ſpouts enough]! 
replied Vorick. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

A many pictures as have been given 
6 of my father, how like him ſoever 
in different airs and attitudes—not one, 
or all of them, can ever help the reader 
to any kind of preconception of how 
my father would think, ſpeak, or act, 
upon any untried occaſion or occur- 
rence of life. There was that infini- 
tude of oddities in him, and of chances 
along with it, by which handle he would 
take a thing—it baffled, Sir, all calcu- 
8 truth was, his road lay ſo 
very far on one ſide, from that wherein 
moſt men travelled - that every object 
before him preſented a face and ſe&ion 
of itſelf to his eye, altogether different 
from the plan and elevation of it ſeen 
by the reſt of mankind.— In other words, 
twas a different objet—and in courſe 

Nerd, . 
This 1s the true reaſon, that my dear 
Jenny and I, as well as all the world 
beſides us, have ſuch eternal ſquabbles 
about nothing.—She looks at her out- 
fide—I, at her in . How is it poſſible 
we ſhould agree about ker value? 


CH AP. XXV. 


? IS a point ſettled—and ] men- 

1 3 tion 3 for the comfort of Con- 
fucius *, who is apt to get entangled 
in telling a plain ſtory—that provided he 
keeps along the line of his ſtory=he 
may go backwards and forwards as he 
ka de ſtil} held to be no digreſſion. 
This being premiſed, I take the bene. 
fit of the acr of going backwards mylelt, 


c HAP. XXVI. 


F IFTY thouſand parinier loads ot 
devils—(not of the Archbiſhop of 
Benevento's—I mean, of Rabelais's de- 
vils) with their tails chopped off d) 
their rumps, could not have made | 
diabolical a {cfeam of it as I did-——when 
the accident befel me: it ſummoned u 


* Mr. Shandy is ſuppoſed to mean *##*#* #di*#*#, Eg. member for „an 
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my mother inſtantly into the nurſery— 


{9 that Suſannah had but juſt time to 


make her eſcape down the back- ſtairs; 
az my mother came up the fore, 

Now, though I was old enough to 
have told the ſtory myſelf—and young 
enough, I hope, to have done it without 
malignityz yet Suſannah, in paſſin 
by the kitchen, for fear of accidents, had 
left it in ſhort-hand with the cook the 
cook had told it with a commentary to 
Jonathan, and Jonathan to Obadiah ; ſo 
that by the time my father had rung the 
bell half a dozen times, to know what 
was the matter above—was Obadiah 
enabled to give him a particular ac- 
count of it, juſt as it had happened— 
I thought as much! ſaid my father, 
tucking up his night-gown—and fo 
walked up ſtairs. 

One would imagine from this— 
(thovgh, for my own part, I ſomewhat 
queſtion it)—that my father, before that 
time, had actually wrote that remarkable 
chapter in the Triftra- edia, which to 
me is the moſt original and entertain- 
ing one in the whole book—and that is, 
the chapter upon ſaſh-windows, with a 
bitter Philippicł at the end of it, upon 
the forgetfulneſs of chamber-maids.— 
I have but two reaſons for thinking 
otherwiſe. 

Firſt, Had the matter been taken in- 
to conſideration, before the event hap- 
pened, my father certainly would have 
nailed up the ſaſh- window for good 
and all—which, conſidering with what 
difficulty he compoſed books—he might 
have done with ten times leſs trouble 
than he could have wrote the chapter : 
this argument, I foreſee, holds good 
againſt his writing the chapter, even 
aſter the event; but ' tis obviated under 
the ſecond reaſon, which I have the 
honour to offer to the world in ſup- 
port of my opinion, that my father did 
not write the chapter upon {aſh - windows 
and chamber-pots at the time ſuppoſed 
nd it is this _ 

——- That, in order to render the 
Triſtra-pedia compleatI wrote the 
chapter myſelf, | 


C HAP. XXVII. 


| Mr father put on his ſpedtacles— 


a looked took them 2 them 
into the caſe all in leſs than a ſtatutable 


minute; and, without opening his lips, 
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turned about, and walked preeipitately 
down ſtairs. My mother imagined he 
had ftepped down for lint and baſili- 
con; but ſeeing him return with a 
couple of folios under his arm, and 
Obadiah following him with a large 
reading-deſk, ſhe took it for granted 
'twas an herbal, and fo drew him a 
chair to the bed- ſide, that he might con- 
ſult upon the caſe at his eaſe. 

If it be but right done,” ſaid m 
father, turning to the ſeftion—De feds 
wel ſuljecto circumciſionis— for he had 
brought up Spencer de Legibus Hebræ- 
orum Ritualihu:—and Maimonides, in 
order to confront and examine us all 
together. 
© Tf it be but right done 
quoth he.—* Only tell us, cried my 
mother, interrupting him, what herbs? 
For that,” rephed my father, © you 
© mult {end for Doctor Slop.' 

My mother went down, and my fa- 
ther went on, reading the ſection as 


follows. DE 
( „ „ „ „ „ „„ „ „„ „„ 6 


DASS h CS © SASH GY 
* * Very well!' ſaid 
my father „ „ „ „„ „„ „„ „66 
( * EE F i % „„ „ „ * 
„ nay, if it has that conve- 
© nience——" and fo, without ſtopping 
a moment to ſettle it firſt in his mind, 
whether the Jews had it from the Egyp- 
tians, or the Egyptians from the Jews 
— he roſe up, and rubbing his forehead 
two or three times acroſs with the palm 
of his hand, in the manner we rub out 
the footſteps of care, when the evil has 
trod lighter upon us than we foreboded 
he thut the book, and walked down 


* 


fſtairs.— Nay,” ſaid he, mentioning the 


name of a different great nation upon 
every ſtep, as he ſet his foot upon it. 
© if the Egyptians—the Sprians—the 
© Phanicans—the Arabians—the Ca- 
© padocians——if the Colchi and Tro- 
© gledytes did it——if Solon and Pytha- 
© goras {ubmitted—what is Triſtram ® 
© Who am I, that 1 ſhould fret or 
© fume one moment about the matter?” 


# 
CH A P. XXVIII. 


c E AR Yorick,' faid my father, 
ſmiling, (for Yorick had broke 

his rank with my Uncle Toby in coming 
through the narrow N. and ſo had 
ſtept firſt into the parloùr)— this Trit- 
21 © tram 


* 
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tram of ours, I find, comes very hard- 
ly by all his religious rites.— Never 
was the ſon of Jew, Chriſtian, Turk, 
© or Infidel, initiated into them in ſo 
* oblique and ſlovenly a manner.'— 
© But he is no worle, I truſt, ſaid 
Yorick. | 
— There has been certainly, 
continued my father, the deuce and 


« all to do in ſome part or other of the 


© ecliptick, when this offspring of mine 
© was formed! That you are a bet- 
© ter judge of than I,” replied Vorick. 
—* Aſtrologers, quoth my father, 
© know better than us both—the trine 
© and ſextil aſpects have jumped awry 
© —or the oppoſite of their aſcendents 
© have not hit it as they ſhould—or the 
© lords of the genitures (as they call 
© them) have been at bo-peep—or, ſome- 
thing has been wrong above or below 
© with us.” 

It is poſſible,” anſwered Vorick.— 

© But is the child, cried my Uncle To- 
by, © the worſe? —“ The Troglodytes 
* ſay not, replied my father.-* And 
* your theologiſts, Yorick, tell ug——" 
* Theologically?* ſaid Vorick; or 
© ſpeaking after the manner of apothe- 
« caries ® ?—ſtateſmen + ?—or waſher- 
* women f ?' 
71 ͤam not fure, replied my 
father but they tell us, brother To- 
© by, he's the better for it. Pro- 
* vided,” faid Yorick, you travel him 
into Egypt.'— Of that, anſwered 
my father, © he will have the advan- 
tage when he ſees the Pyramiads.'— 

Now every word of this, quoth 
my Uncle Toby, © is Arabick to me.” 
— I wiſh,” ſaid Yorick, it was fo 
to half the world!” | 

—* ]lusF,* continued my father, 
* circumciſed his whole army one morn- 
© ing.” © Not without a court- 
martial? cried my Uncle Toby .—— 
* Though the learned, continued he, 


taking no notice of my Uncle Toby's 


remark, but turning to Yorick—* are 
greatly divided ſtill who Ilus was; 
« ſome ſay Saturn ſome the Supreme 
© Being—others, no more than a bri- 
© gadier-general under Pharaoh neco.” 
Let him be who he will, ſaid my 


0 
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Uncle Toby, * I know not by what 
article of war he could juſtify it.? 
© The'controvertiſts,* anſwered m 
father, aſton two and twenty ail. 
« ferent reaſons for it—others, indeed, 
* who have drawn their pens on the op- 
« poſite ſide of the queſtion, have ſhewn 
* the world the futility of the greateſt 
part of them.—But then again, our 
© beſt polemick divines— I wiſh 
© there was not a polemick divine,” ſaid 
Yorick, * in the kingdom—one ounce 
of practical divinity is worth a painted 
© ſhip-load of all their reverences have 
© imported thele fifty years! — . Pray 


© Mr. Vorick, quoth my Uncle Toby, 


do tell me what a polemick divine is? 
— The beſt deſcription, Captain Shan. 
© dy, I have ever read, is a couple of 
© them,” replied Yorick, in the ac- 
count of the battle fought ſingle 
© hands betwixt Gymnaſt and Captain 
« Tripet; which I have in my pocket,” 
—* I] beg I may hear it! quoth my 
Uncle Toby, earneſtly.—“ You ſhall," 
ſaid Vorick.—“ And as the corporal is 
« waiting for me at the door—and I 
© know the deſcription of a battle will 
do the poor fellow more good than his 
« ſupper—I beg, brother, you'll give 
© him leave to come in.'—* With all 
my ſoul!' ſaid my father.—-Trim 
came in, ere& and happy as an em- 
peror; and, having ſhut the door, Vo- 
rick took a book from his right-hand 
coat-pocket, and read, or pretended to 
read, as follows. 


— 


CH A P. XXIX. 


—* which words being heard by all 
the ſoldiers which were there, divers 
of them being inwardly terrified, did 
ſhrink back and make room for the 
aſlailant : all this did Gymnaſt very 
well remark and conſider ; and there- 
fore, making as if he would have 


alighted from off his horſe, as he was 


« poiling himſelf on the mounting: ſide, 
. — nimbly (with his ſhort ſword 
„by his thigh) ſhifting his feet in the 
ſtirrup and performing the ftirrup- 
leather feat, whereby, after the inclin- 
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« with launched himſelf aloftinto the air, 
© and placed both his feet together up- 
on the ſaddle, ſtanding-upright, with 
his back turned towards his horſe's 
© head. —** Now,” ſaid he, my caſe 
« goes forward.” Then, ſuddenly, in 


the ſame poſture wherein he was, he 


© fetched a gambol upon one foot, and 
« turning to the left-hand, failed not to 
carry his body perfectly round, juſt 
© into his former poſition, without miſl- 
ing one jot.— Ha!” faid Tripet, 
« I will not do that at this time—and 
« not without cauſe.” “ Well,” ſaid 
Gymnaſt, “ I have failed—I will un- 
« do this leap;*'—then with a marvel- 
* lous ſtrength and agility, ras to- 
© wards the right-hand, he fetched an- 
© other friſking gambol as before; 
« which done, he ſet his right-hand 
© thumb upon the bow of the ſaddle, 
© raiſed himſelf up, and ſprung into the 
© air, poiſing and upholding his whole 
weight upon the nruſcle and nerve of 
© the ſaid thumb, and ſo turned and 
© whirled himſelf about three times: 
at the fourth, reverſing his body and 
© over-turning it upſide down, and fore- 
© fide back, without touching any thing, 
he brought himſelf betwixt the horſe's 
two ears, and then giving himſelf a 
jirking ſwing, he ſeated himſelf upon 
the crupper—" * 

(This can't be fighting,” ſaid my 
Uncle Toby. — The corporal ſhook his 
_ at it, -* Have patience,” ſaid Vo- 
nick.) 

Then (Tripet) paſſed his right-leg 
oyer his ſaddle, and placed himſelf en 
Cf But, ſaid he, . *twere bet - 
ter for me to get into the ſaddle.” 
Then putting the thumbs of both 
hands upon the crupper before him, 
and thereupon leaning himſelf, as up- 
on the only ſupporters of his body, * 
* incontinently turned heels over head 
© in the air, and ſtraight found himſelf 
© betwixt the bow of the ſaddle in a 
© tolerable ſeat; then ſpringing into the 
air, with a ſummerſet, he turned him 
© about like a windmill, and made 
above a hundred friſks, turns, and 
* demi-pommadas.'——* Good God!” 
cried Trim, loſing all patience—* one 
home thruſt of a bayonet is worth 
"It all. — I think fo too, replied 
Vorick. 

— I am of a contrary opinion, 
quoth my father. oY 
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ing of his body downwards, he forth- | 
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«CAT xxx. 


— No think I have advanced 
nothing, replied my father, making 
anſwer to a queſtion which Yorick had 
taken the liberty to put to him“ I have 
© advanced nothing in the Triffra-pe- 
© dia, but what is as clear as any one 
« propoſition in Euclid. — Reach me, 
© 'Trim, that book from off the ſcru- 
© toire——It has oft times been in m 
mind, continued my father, © to have 
read it over both to you, Yorick, and 
to my brother Toby—and I think it 
a little unfriendly in myſelf, in not 
having done it long ago——ſhall we 
have a ſhort chapter or two now—and 
© a chapter or two hereafter, as occa- 
© ſions ſerve; and ſo on, till we get 
through the whole? - My Uncle To- 
by and Vorick made the obeiſance which 
was proper; and the corporal, though 
he was not included in the compliment, 
laid his hand upon his breaſt, and made 
his bow at the ſame time. — The com- 
pany ſmiled. Trim,” quoth my fa- 
ther, © has paid the full price for ſtay- 
© ing out the entertainment. —“ He 
* did not ſeem to reliſh the play,” re- 
«© plied Yorick.— It was a Tom-fool 
© battle, an' pleaſe your reverence, of a 
© Captain Tripet's and that other offi» 
© cer making ſo many ſummerſets as 
© they advanced the French come 
© on capering now and then in that 
way but not quite ſo much.” 

My Uncle Toby never felt the con- 
ſcioulnets of his exiſtence with more 
complacency than what the eee. 
and his own reflections, made him do 
at that moment—He lighted his pi 
Yorick drew his chair cloſer to the ta- 
ble—Trim ſnuffed the candle—My fa- 
ther ſtirred up the fire—took up the 
book—coughcd twice, and began. 
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c HAT. XXL 
Mk frſt thirty pages,” ſaid my 


father, turning over the leaves 
© are a little dry; and as they are not 
« cloſely connected with the ſubject 
« for the preſent we'll paſs them by 
tis a prefatory introduction, con- 
tinued my father, or an introduftory 


preface, (for I am not determined 


© which name to give it) upon political 
« or civil government; the foundation 


* of 
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« of which being laid in the firſt con- 


junction betwixt male and female, for 


« procreation of the ſpecies— I was in- 
i Enfibly led into it. It was natural,” 
ſaid Yorick. : 

* The original of ſociety, continued 
my father, I'm ſatisfied is, what Po- 
litian tells us, i. e. merely conjugal; 
and nothing more than the getting 
together of one man and one woman 
—to which, (according to Heſiod) 
the philoſopher adds a ſervant 
but ſuppoſing in the firſt beginning 
there were no men- ſervants born — 
he lays the foundation of it, in a man 
— 2 woman—and a bull.“ — “ I be- 
believe, tis an ox, quoth Yorick, 
quoting the paſſage—*(%izev pyiv wpilipa, 


=. 
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„ ywaire Te, Bay Y ddr ;)—a bull muſt 


have given more trouble than his head 
« was worth. —“ But there is a better 
* reaſon ſtill,* ſaid my father (dipping 
his pen into his ink ;) * for, the ox be- 
« ing the moſt patient of animals, and 
the moſt uſeful withal in tilling the 
* ground for their nouriſhment—was 
$ the propereſt inſtrument, and emblem 
© too, for the new-joined couple, that 
64 
c 


* 


the creation could have affociated with 
them.. And there is a ſtronger rea- 
ſon, added my Uncle Toby, than 
* them all, for the ox. ( NMly father had 
not power to take his pen out of his ink- 
horn, till he had heard my Uncle Toby's 
reaſon.) For when the ground was till- 
« ed,” faid my Uncle Toby, * and made 
worth incloſing, then they began to 
« ſecure it by walls and ditches, which 
« was the origin of fortification, '——— 
True, true, dear Toby;* cried my 
father, ſtriking out the bull, and put- 
ting the ox in his place, | 

My father gave Trim a nod, to ſnuff 
the candle, and reſumed his diſcourſe. 
I enter upon this [peculation,” 
faid my father careleſsly, and half ſhut- 
ting the book, as he went on-“ merely 
to ſhew the foundation of the natu- 
ral relation between a father and his 
child; the right and juriſdiction over 
hon he acquires theſe ſeveral way $— 

* rſt, By marriage. 

« 2d, By adoption. 

zd, By legitimation. 

« And 4th, By procreation——alt 
« which I conhder in their order.” 
© I lay a flight ſtrels upon one of 
them, replied Yorick. —* The act, 
eſpecially where it ends there, in my 
opinion, lays as little obligation upon 
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© the child, as it conveys power to the 
father. You are wrong,” ſaid my 


fath tely, © ahd for this plai 0 
7e 25 . r 8 


* „„ „ „ 4 „„ „44 „„ (4 
„% ˙ 3E own, add. 
ed my father, * that the offspring, up- 
© on this account, is not fo under the 
© power and juriſdiction of the mother.” 
— But the reaſon,* replied Yorick, 
«© equally holds good for her.'—* She 
is under authority herſelf,” faid my 
father.—* And beſides," continued my 
father, nodding his head and laying his 


finger upon the ſide of his noſe, as he 


aſſigned his reaſon—* ſhe is not the 
principal agent, Yorick.'—* In what? 
quoth my Uncle Toby, ſtopping his 
pipe.—“ Though by all means,* added 
my father, (not attending to my Uncle 
Toby) * the ſon cught to pay her reſpett 
© —as you may read, Yorick, at large 
© in the firſt book of the Inſtitutes o 
© Tuſtinian, at the eleventh title and the 
tenth ſection. I can read ĩt as well, 
replied Yorick, * in the Catechiſm. 


E HAT. 


8 RIM can repeat every word of 
« it by heart, quoth my Uncle 
Toby.— Pugh!” ſaid my father, not 
caring to be interrupted with Trim's 
ſaying his catechiſm.— He can, upon 
* my honour!' replied my Uncle To- 
by. — * Aſk him, Mr. Yorick, any 
* queition you pleaſe, '— $ 
— The fifth commandment, 
© Trim ?* ſaid Yorick, ſpeaking mild- 
ly, and with a gentle nod, as to a mo- 
deſt catechumen.—The corporal ſtood 
filent.—* You don't aſk him right, ſad 
my Uncle Toby, raiſing his voice, and 
giving it rapidly like the word of com- 
mand———"The fifth !'—cried my Uncle 
Toby.—* I mutt begin with the firſt, an 
« pleaſe your honour,” ſaid the corporal. 
Yorick could not forbear ſmil. 
ing.—“ Your reverence does not con- 
© ſider,” ſaid the corporal, ſhouldering 
© his ſtick like a muſket, and _— 
into the middle of the room, to illuſ- 
trate his poſition— that *tis exactij the 
ſame thing, as doing one's exerciſe in 


4 the feld. — 


Join your right hand to your firt- 
bee!“ cricd the corporal, giving the 
word of command, and performing the 
motion. 5 

« Paſt 
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© Poiſe your firelock!” cried the cor- 
oral, doing the duty ſtill of both ad- 
utant and private man. _ f 
« Reſt your firelock one motion, 
an' pleaſe your reverence, you fee, 
leads into another.——TIf his honour 
vill begin but with the ] 
© The FIRST ' —cried my Uncle 
Toby, ſetting his hand upon his fide— 


EEE EEE EEENEES 
* * F | 

The $SECONDY cried my Uncle 
Toby, waving his tobacco-pipe, as he 
would have done his ſword at the head 
of a regiment— The corporal went 
through his manual with exactneſs; and 
having honoured: his father and mother, 
made a low bow, and fell back to the 
ide of the room. | | 

Every thing in this world,” ſaid m 
father, }* is big with jeſt—and has wit 
init, and inſtruction too—if we can 
© but find it out. 

— Here is the ſcaffold-work of 
© INSTRUCTION, it's true point of 
« folly, without the BUILDING be- 
© hind it, OO gd 

—— Here 1s the glaſs for peda- 
* gogues, preceptors, tutors, governors, 
« gerund-grinders and bear- leaders, to 
C view themſelves in, in their true di- 
menſions.— Fe 

© Oh! there is a huſk and ſhell, Vo- 
© rick, which grows up with learning, 
© which their unſkilfulneſs knows not 
how to fling away! | | 

——* SCIENCES MAY BE LEARN- 
BD BY ROTE, BUT WISDOM NOT?! 

Yorick thought my father inſpired.— 
* I will enter into obligations this mo- 
ment, ſaid my father, to lay out all 
* my Aunt Dinah's legacy in charita- 
ble ules—? (of which, by the bye, my 
father had no high opinion) — if the 


* corporal has any one determinate idea 


© annexed to any one word he has re- 
{ peated !——Pr'ythee, Trim,” quoth my 
father, turning round to him! What 
doſt thou mean, by honouring thy fa- 
ther and mather? 1 
Allowing them, an' pleaſe your 
© honour, three-halfpence a day out of 
my pay, when they grow old. And 
* didſt thou do that, Trim ?* ſaid Vo- 
nck.—“ He did, indeed !' replied my 
Uncle Toby,— Then, Trim,' ſaid Vo- 
rick, ſpringing out of his chair, and 
taking the corporal by the hand, thou 
© art the beſt commentator upon that 
part of the Decalogue; and I honour 
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© thee more for it, Corporal Trim, than 
© if thou hadſt had a hand in the Tal- 
© mud itſelf.” | 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
c Bleſſed health! cried my father, 


making an exclamation, as he 
turned over the leaves to the next chap- 
ter, thou art above all gold and trea- 
© ſure; tis thou who enlargeſt the ſoul 
© —and openeſt all it's powers to receive 
inſtruction and to reliſhvirtue. He that 
© has thee, has little more to wiſh for 
© and he that is ſo wretched as to want 
« thee, wants every thing with thee! 

I have concentrated all that can be 
© ſaid upon this important head, ſaid 
my father, * into a very little room; 
© therefore we'll read the chapter quite 
© through.” | | 
My father read as follows. 

The whole ſecret of health depend - 
ing upon the due contention for maſ- 
«© tery, betwixt the radical heat and the 
© radical moiture=——" Vou have 
proved that matter of fact, I ſuppoſe, 
above, ſaid Vorick.— Sufficiently, 
replied my father. 

In ſaying this, my father ſhut the 
book —not as if he reſolved to read no 
more of it, for he kept his fore- finger 
in the chapter nor 8 for he ſhut 
the book ſlowly; his thumb refting, 
when he had done it, upon the upper- 
ſide of the cover, as his three fingers 
ſupported the lower ſide of it, without. 
the leaſt compreſſive violence. 

© I have demonſtrated the truth of 
* that point, quoth my father, nodding 
to Yorick, © moſt ſufficiently in the 
preceding chapter.* _ = 

Now could the man in the moon be 
told, that a man in the earth had wrote 
a chapter, ſufficiently demonſtrating— 
that the ſecret of all health depended 
upon the due contention for maſtery be- 
twixt the radical heat and the radical 


moiſture— and that he had managed the 


point ſo well, that there was not one 
ſingle word, wet or dry, upon radical 
heat or radical moiſture, throughout 
the whole chapter—or a ſingle ſyllable 
in it, pro or con, directly or indirectly, 
upon the contention betwixt theſe two 
powers in any part of the animal ceco- 
nomy 
O thou Eternal Maker of all be- 

© ings! —he would cry, ſtriking his 
| breaſt 
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breaſt with his right-hand, (in caſe he 
had one) © thou, whoſe power and 
© goodneſs can enlarge the faculties of 
thy creatures to this infinite degree of 
« excellence and perfection hat have 
ve Moonites done?“ 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


ITH two ſtrokes, the one at 
Hippocrates, the other at Lord 
Verulam, did my father atchieve it. 

The ſtroke at the prince of phyſicians, 
with which he began, was no more 
than a ſhort inſult upon his ſorrowful 
complaint of the Ars /onga—and Vita 
brevis. Life ſhort,' cried my father 
© and the art of healing tedious !—And 
* who are we to thank for both the one 
and the other, but the ignorance of 
« quacks' themſelves—and the ſtage- 
loads of chymical noſtrums, aud pe- 
© ripatetick lumber— with which, in all 
ages, they have firſt flattered the world, 
and at laſt deceived it 

— O, my Lord Verulam !* cried 
my father, turning from Hippocrates, 
and making his ſecond ſtroke at him, 
as the principal of noſtrum mongers, 
and the fitteſt to be made an example of 


to the reſt—* What ſhall I ſay to thee, 


my great Lord Verulam ? what ſhall 
I ſay to thy internal {pirit—thy opi- 
 um—thy ſalt-petre—thy greaſy unc- 
© tions—thy daily purges—thy nightly 
« pgliſters, and ſuccedaneums ?' 

— My father was never at a loſs 
what to tay to any man upon any ſub- 
jet; and had the leaſt occaſion for the 
exordium of any man breathing: how 
ke dealt with his lordſhip's opinion— 
you ſhall fee but when—I know 
note mult firlt ſee what his lord- 
ſhip's opinion was. 


Ev. 
c F HE i great cauſes, which 


© conipire with each other to 

«© ſhorten life, ſays Lord Verulam, are 
6 firſt—— 

The internal ſpirit which, like a 

« centle flame, waſtes the body down to 

death And ſecondly, the external 


© air, that parches the body up to aſhes: 
E which two enemies attacking us on 
© both ſides of our bodies together, at 
© length deſtroy our organs, and ren- 
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der them unfit to carry on the functions 
© of life. No 

This being the ſtate of the caſe z the 
road to Longevity was plain; nothing 
more being required, ſays his lordſhip, 
but to repair the waſte committed by 
the internal ſpirit, by making the ſub-' 
ftance of it more thick and denſe, by 
a regular courſe of opiates on one fide, 


and by refrigerating the heat of it on 


the other, by three grains and a half of 
ſalt-petre every morning before you got 


up. 
: I this frame of ours was left ex- 
poſed to the inimical aſſaults of the air 
without; but this was fenced off again 
by a courſe of greaſy unctions, which 
ſo fully ſaturated the pores of the ſkin, 
that no ſpicula could enter—nor could 
any one get out. This put a ſtop to 
all perſpiration, ſenſible and inſenſible, 
which being the cauſe of ſo many ſcur- 
vy diſtempers—a courſe of gliſters was 
requiſite to carry off redundant hu- 
NNE render the ſyſtem com- 
eat. | 
: What my father had to ſay to my 


Lord of Verulam's opiates, his falt- 


petre, and greaſy unctions and pliſters, 
you ſhall read—but not to-day—or to- 
morrow : time preſſes upon me—my 
reader is impatient—I muſt get for- 
wards. You ſhall read the chapter at 
your leiſure, (if you chuſe it) as ſoon 
as ever the Triftra-pediu is publiſhed, 

Sufficeth it at preſent to ſay, my fa- 
ther levelled the hypotheſis ih the 
ground, and in doing that, the learned 
know, he built up and eftabliſhed his 


own. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


c HE whole ſecret of health,” ſaid 
my — beginnin — ſen · 
tence again, nding evidently u 
© the rk mois Toe —— the * vo 
heat and radical moiſture within us 
the leaſt imaginable ſkill had been 
ſufficient to have maintained it, had 
not the ſchoolmen confounded the 
taſk, merely (as Van Helmont, the 
famous chymiſt, has proved) by all 
along miſtaking the radical moiſture 
for the tallow and fat of animal bo- 
dies. | 
© Now the radical moiſture is not the 
tallow or fat of animals, but an oily 
and balſamous ſubſtance : for the = 
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and tallow, as alſo the phlegm or 
« watry parts are cold; whereas the oily 
and balſamous parts are of a lively 
heat and ſpirit, which accounts for 
« the obſervations of Ariſtotle, ** Quad 
« omne animal poſt coitum eff triſte.“ 


Now it is certain, that the radical 


heat lives in the radical moiſture, but 
« whether vice verſa, is a doubt: how- 
« ever, when the one decays, the other 
« decays alſoz and then 1s produced, 
« either an unnatural heat, which cauſes 
© an unnatural dryneſs—or an unnatu- 
© ral moiſture, which cauſes drophes. 
« Sothat if a child, as he grows up, can 
but be taught to avoid running into 
fire or water, as either of em threaten 
© his deſtrution—'twill be all that is 
$ needful to be done upon that head.” 


C HAP. XXXVH. 
. deſcription of the ſiege of je- 


richo itſelf, could not have en- 
giged the attention of my Uncle Toby 
more powerfully than the laſt chapter 
his eyes were fixed upon my father 
throughout it he never mentioned ra- 
dical heat and radical moiſture, but my 
Uncle Toby took his pipe out of his 
mouth, aud ſhook his head; and as 
ſoon as the chapter was finiſhed, he 
beckoned to the corporal to come cloſe 
to his chair, to aſk him the following 
quettion—afede. $8 s CSS 
(% % ff f ß 
et was at the ſiege of Limerick, an” 
© pleaſe your honour," replied the cor- 
poral, making a bow. 

© The poor fellow and I, quoth my 
Un:le Toby, addreſſing himſcif to my 
father, © were fcarce able to crawl out 
© of our tents, at the time the ſiege of 
Limerick was raiſed, upon the very 
account you mention.'—* Now what 
can have got into that precious noddle 
of thine, my dear brother Toby l' 
cried my tather, mentally.— By Hea- 
ven ' continued he, communing itil] 
vith himſelf, it would puzzle an 
* Oedipus to bring it in point!” 

* I believe, an* pleaſe your honour,? 
quoth the corporal, © that if it had not 
deen for the quantity of brandy we 
* t fire to every night, and the claret 
and cinnamon with which I plicd 
your honour of. And the ge- 
' neva, Trim, added my Uncle Toby, 
lich did us more good than all. 
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© I verily believe, continued the cor- 
poral, we had both, an' pleaſe your 
* honour, left our lives in the trenches, 
© and been buried in them too.'— The 
© nobleſt grave, corporal, cried my 
Uncle Toby, his eyes ſparkling as he 
ſpoke, that a ſoldier could wiſh to lie 
* down in. — But a pitiful death for 
him! an' pleaſe your honour,” replied 
the corporal. . 
All this was as much Arabick to my 
father, as the rites of the Colchi and 
Troglodites had been before to my 
Uncle Toby; my father could not deter- 
mine whether he was to frown or ande. 
My Uncle Toby, turning to Vo- 
rick, reſumed the caſe at Limerick more 
intelligibly than he had begun it—and 
ſo ſettled the point for my father at 
once. 


CH A P. XXXVIII. 


c ' was undoubtedly, ſaid my Un- 
cle Toby, a great happineſs for 
myſelf and the corporal, that we had all 
along a burning feyer, attended with 
a molt raging thirſt, during the whole 
five and twenty days the flux was 
upon us in the camp; otherwiſe what 
my brother calls the radical moilture, 
muſt, as 1 conceiye it, inevitably have 
got the better.” My father drew 
in his lungs top-full of air, and look- 
ing up, blew it forth again, as ſlowly 
as he poſſibly could. 
© It was Heaven's mercy to us,“ 
continued my Uncle Toby, Which 
put it into the corporal's head to main- 
tain that due contention betwixt the 
radical heat and the radical moiſture, 
by reinforcing the fever, as he did all 
along, with hot wine and ſpices g 
whereby the corporal kept up (as it 
were) a continual firing, ſo that the 
radical heat ſtood it's ground from the 
beginning to the end, and was a fair 
match for the moiſture, terrible as it 
was. Upon my honour, added 
my Uncle Toby, * you might have 
© heard the contention within our bo- 
© dics, brother Shandy, twenty toiſes.“ 
If there was no firing, ſaid Vorick. 
© Well!” ſaid my father, with a full 
aſpiration, and pauſing a while after 
the word—* was I a judge, and the 
laws of the country which made me 
© one permitted it, I would condemn 
« ſome of the worſt malefactors, pro- 
© vided they had had their clerg y 
2 
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— Vorick foreſeeing the ſen- 
tence was likely to end with no ſort of 
_— laid his hand upon my father's 
breaſt, and begged he would reſpite it. 
for a few minutes, till he aſked the 
corporal a queſtion.— Pr'ythee, Trim, 
ſud Vorick, without ſtaying for my 
father's leave, tell us honeſtly—what 
is thy opinion concerning this ſelt- 
© ſame radical heat and radical moi- 
© ſture?? | 

With humble ſubmiſſion to his ho- 
© nour's better judgment quoth 
the corporal, making a bow to my 
Uncle 'Toby. Speak thy opinion 
« freely, corporal !' ſaid my Uncle To- 
Toby.— The poor fellow is my ſer- 
© vant—not my flave ;* added my Un- 
cle Toby, turning to my father. 

The corporal put his hat under his 
left- arm, and with his ſtick hanging 
upon the wriſt of it, by a black thong 
ſplit into a taſſel about the knot, he 
marched up to the ground where he had 

erformed his catechiſm; then touching 
his under jaw with the thumb and 
fingers of his right-hand before he 
opened his mouth—he delivered his no- 
tion thus. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


UST as the corporal was hum- 


tor Slop. Tis not two-pence mat- 
ter——the corporal ſhall go on in the 
next chapter, let who will come in. 

$ Well, my good doctor !* cried my 
father ſportively ; for the tranſitions of 
his Lens were unaccountably ſud- 
den— and what has this whelp of mine 
© to {ay to the matter? 


amputation of the tail of a puppy-dog— 
he could not have done it in a more 
careleſs air: the ſyſtem which Doctor 
Slop had laid down, to treat the accident 
by, no way allowed of ſuch a mode of 
enquiry. He ſat down. 

Pray, Sir, quoth my Uncle Toby, 
in a manner which could not go un- 
anſwered—* in what condition is the 
© boy?*— It will end in a bimqſis, 
replied Doctor Slop. 

« I am no wiler than I was!” quoth 
my Uncle Toby—returning his pipe in- 
to his mouth. — Then let the corporat 
go on,” ſaid my father, with his 


medical lecture, The corporal made 
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ming, to begin—in waddled Doc- | 


Had my father been aſking after the 


a bow to his old friend, Doctor Slop, 
and then delivered his opinion concern. 
ing radical heat, and radical moiſture, 
in the following words. 


CHAP. XL. 
0 9 city of Limerick, the ſiege 


© of which was begun under his 
© majeſty King William himſelf, the 
year after I went into the army—lies, 
an' pleaſe your honours, in the middle 
of a deviliſh wet, ſwamp country, 
It is quite ſurrounded,” ſaid my 
Uncle Toby, with the Shannon, and 
© 18, by it's ſituation, one of the ſtrongeſt 
« fortified places in Ireland. 
© I think this is a new faſhion," quoth 
Doctor Slop, of beginning a medical 
lecture.“ It is all true, anſwered 
Trim.—“ Then I wiſh the faculty 
© would follow the cut of it!” ſaid Vo- 
rick, —* It is all cut through, an' pleaſe 
© your reverence,” ſaid the corporal, 
© with drains and bogs ; and beſides, 
there was ſuch a quantity of rain fell 
during the ſiege, the whole country 
was like a puddle—'twas that, and 


flux, and which had like to have kill- 
ed both his honour and myſelf.— 
Now there was no ſuch thing, after 
the firſt ten days, continued the cor- 
oral, for a ſoldier to lie dry in his 
tent, without cutting a ditch round it, 
to draw off the water—nor was that 
enough, for thoſe who could afford it, 
as his honour could, without ſetting 
fire every night to a pewter diſh full 
of brandy, which took off the dam) 
of the air, and made the inſide of the 
tent as warm as a ſtove.— 

And what concluſion doſt thou 
© draw, Corporal Trim,* cried my fa- 
ther, from all theſe premiſes? 

« I infer, an' lea your worſhip,” 
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. replied Trim, © that the radical moiſtuie 


is nothing in the world but ditch 
water—and that the radical heat, 0! 
thoſe who can go to the expence of it, 
is burnt brandy—the radical heat and 
moiſture of a private man, an' pleal? 
your honours, is nothing but ditch- 
water —and a dram of geneva—and 
give us but enough of it, with a pip⸗ 
of tobacco, to give us ſpirits, al 
drive away the vapours—we know 
not what it 1s to fear death.” i 
I am at a lois, Captain Shandy, 
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uoth Doctor Slop, to determine in 
« which branch of learning your ſer- 
vant ſhines moſt, whether in phyſio- 
© logy or divinity.'—-Slop had not for- 
ot Trim's comment upon the ſermon. — 

© It is but an hour ago,“ replied Vo- 
rick, * ſince the corporal was examined 


© in the latter, and paſs'd muſter with 


great honour, '— 

© The radical heat and moiſture,” 
quoth Doctor Slop, turning to my fa- 
ther, you muſt know, is the baſis and 
foundation of our being—as the root 
© of a tree is the ſource and principle of 
© it's vegetation. —TIt is inherent in the 
© ſeeds of all animals, and may be pre- 
© ſerved ſundry ways, but Pe. 
© in my opinion, by eee , im- 
© priments, and occludents. Now this 
© poor fellow,” continued Doctor Slop, 
pointing to the corporal, © has had the 
«© misfortune to have heard ſome ſuper- 
« fictal empirick diſcourſe upon this 
© nice point, —* That he has, ſaid my 
father. Very likely, faid my Uncle. 
Im ſure of it, quoth Yofick. 


CHAP. XILI. 
9 Slop being called out 


to look at a cataplaſm he had or- 
dered, it gave my father an opportunity 
of going on with another chapter in the 
Triſtra-pædia. Come! cheer up, my 
lads! I'll ſhew you land—for, when we 
have tugged through that chapter, the 
book ſhall not be opened "again this 
twelyemonth.—“ Huzza!'— 


CHAP XIE 
— F IV E years with a bib under 


« his chin; | 
© Four years in travelling from Chriſt- 
© croſs-row to Malachi ; 
A year and a half in learning to 


| © write his own name 


© Seven long years and more runlo- 
* ing it, at Greek and Latin; 
Four years at his probations and his 


vegalion the fine ſtatue ſtil] lying 


in the middle of the marble block— 
* and nothing done but his tools ſharp- 


* enced to hew it out!—"Tis a piteous 


* delay !—=Was not the great Julius 
* Scaliger within an ace of never get- 
* ting his tools ſharpened at all ?— 
© Forty-four years old was he before 
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© he could manage his Greek—and Pe- 
© ter Damianus, Lord Biſhop of Oſtia, 
© as all the world knows, could not fo 
© much as read, when he was of man's 
© eltate.—And Baldus himſelf, as emi- 
c nent as he turned out after, entered 
upon the law ſo late in life, that every 
© body imagined he intended to be an 
© advocate in the other world: no won- 
© der, when Eudamidas, the ſon of Ar- 
© chidamas, heard Xenocrates at ſeven- 
© ty-five diſputing about wiſdom, that 
© he aſked {a , if the old man be 
« yet diſputing and enquiring concerning 
« ewiſdom—what time will he hawve to 
« make uſe of it?“ N 

Vorick liſtened to my father with 
great attention; there was a ſeaſon- 
ing of wiſdom unaccountably mixed up 
with his ſtrangeſt whims, and he had 
ſometimes ſuch illuminations in the 
darkeſt of his eclipſes, as almoſt atoned 
for them be wary, Sir, when you 
imitate him. 

© I am convinced, Yorick,* conti- 
nued my father, half reading and half 
diſcourſing, that there is a north- 
© welt paſſage to the intellectual world; 
and that the ſoul of man has ſhorter 
ways of going to work, in furniſhing 
itſelf with knowledge and inſtruction, 
than we generally take with it. 
But, alack ! all fields have not a river 
or a ſpring running beſides them 
every child, Yorick ! has not a pa- 
rent to point it out, | 
* The whole entirely depends," 
added my father, in a low voice, © upon 
© the auxiliary verbs, Mr. Yorick,” - 

Had Yorick trod upon Virgil's ſnake, 
he could not have E more ſur- 
prized.—“ I am ſurprized too, cried 
my father, obſerving it!“ and I reckon 
it as one of the greateſt calamities 

which ever befel the republick of let- 
ters—that thoſe who Lina been en- 
truſted with the education of our chil- 
dren, and whoſe buſineſs it was to 
open their minds, and ſtock them early 
with ideas, in order to ſet the imagi- 
nation looſe upon them, have made ſo 
little uſe of the auxiliary verbs in do- 
ing it, as they have done. —80 that, 
except Raymond Lullius, and the 
elder Pelegrini, the laſt of which ar- 
rived to ſuch perfection in tlie uſe of 
them, with his topicks; that in a few 
leſſons, he could tgach a young gen- 
tleman to diſcourſe with plauſibility 
upon any ſubject, pro and con, and 
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© to ſay and write all that could be 
«© ſpoken or written concerning it, with- 
© out blotting a word, to the admira- 
6 tion of all who beheld him.'— I 
© ſhould be glad, ſaid Yorick, inter- 
rupting my father, * to be made to com- 
© prchend this matter.'—* You ſhall, 
ſaid my father. 


© The higheſt ſtreich of improvement 


© a ſingle word is capable of, is a high 
© metaphor—for which, in my opinion, 
the idea is generally the worſe, and 
not the better but, be that as it 
may—when the mind has done that 
with it—there is an end the mind 
and the idea are at reſt—until a ſe- 
cond idea enters—and ſo on. 

© Now the ule of the auxiliaries is, 
at once to ſet the foul a-going by her- 
ſelf upon the materials as they are 
brought her : and by the verſability 
of this great engine, round which 
they are twiſted, to open new tracks 
of enquiry, and make every idea en- 
gender millions. 

© You excite my curioſity greatly, 
ſaid Yorick. 

For my own part, quoth my Uncle 
Toby, I have given it up.— The 
© Danes, an' pleaſe your honour,” quoth 
the corporal, © who were on the left at 
< the ficge of Limerick, were all auxi- 
c liaries.'—* And very good ones!“ 
faid my Uncle Toby.— But the auxi- 
© liaries, Trim, my brother is talking 
about —I conceive to be different 
© things. '— 5 

—— You do?” ſaid my father, riſing 
up. 

? 


CHAP. XLII. 


N ] Y father took a fingle turn acroſs 
the room, then fat down and 
niſhed the chapter. 

Ihe verbs auxiliary we are con- 
£ cerned in here, continued my father, 
are - am; was; bade; bad; do; did; 
© make; made; juffer ; ſhall; fjhould 
abi; would; can, could; owe z 
« ought; uſed; or is ont. And 
© thete varied with tenſes—preſext, paſt, 
© future, and conjugated with the verb 
* ſee——or with thele queſtions added 


to them it? Was it? Will it be? 
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* Would it be? May it be? Might it 
© be? And theſe again put ne atively 
A it not? Was it not? Ought it 
not? — Or affirmatively—ſ[t is; it 
© avas; it ought to be. Or chrono. 


logically Has it been always ? Late. 


« ly? How long ago? Or hypothe. 
« tically -I it was? If it was nt? 
c hat would follow ?—If the 
« French ſhould beat the Engliſh? If 
© the ſun go out of the zodiack ? 
Now, by the right uſe and applica- 
tion of theſe, continued my father, 
© in which a child's memory ſhould be 
© exerciſed, there is no one idea can 
© enter his brain, how barren ſoever, 
© but a magazine of conceptions and 


* 


c it. Did'ſt thou ever ſee a white 
© bear?” cried my father, turning his 
head round to Trim, who ſtood at the 
back of his chair..-* No, an' pleaſe 
6 ove honour," replied the corporal. 
© But thou couid'tt diſcourſe about one, 
© 'Irim,* ſaid my father, in caſe of 
need? - Hew is it poſſible, brother, 
quoth my Uncle Toby, if the corpo- 
ral never {aw one ?'—* It is the fact, 
© I want, replied my father and the 
« poſſibility of it is as follows. 


© A WHITE BEAR !—Very well. 


Have I ever ſcen one? Might I eyer 
© have ſeen one? Am ever to ſee one? 
© Ought I ever to have ſeen one? Or 
© can I ever lee one? 

Would I had ſeen a white bear? 
© (for how can I imagine it?) 

© If I ſhould ſee a white bear, what 
© ſhouldI ſay? If I ſhould never ſee a 
© white bear, what then? 

© If I never have, can, muſt, or ſhall 
© ſee a white bear alive; have I ever 
«© ſeen the ſkin of one? Did I never ſee 
© one 2 ?—deſcribed? Have I ne- 
© ver dreamed of one? 

© Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, 
© brothers or ſiſters, ever ſee a white 
© bear? What would they give? how 
would they behave? How would the 
© white bear have behaved ? Is he wild? 
© tame? terrible? rough? ſmooth? 

s the white bear worth ſee- 
© ing ?— | 

——— Is there no ſin in it? 

Is it better than a BLACK ONE? 


— 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME, 


concluſions may be drawn forth from 
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VOLUME THE SIXTH. 


CHAP. I. 
Fd af E'LL not ſtop two mo- 


ments, my dear Sir—on- 


y W Iys as we have got through 


« ſe five volumes, (do, 
. Sir, ſit down upon a ſet 
they are better than no- 
thing) let us juſt look back upon the 
country we have paſſed through. 
What a wilderneſs has it been! 
and what a mercy that we have not 
both of us been loſt or devoured by wild 
deaits in 1t ? 
Did yuu think the world itſelf, Sir, 
had contained ſuch a number of jack- 


ales? How they viewed and reviewed 


us as we paſſed over the rivulet at the 
bottom of that little valley and when 
ve climbed over that hill, and were juſt 
getting out of ſight—good God | what 
a braying did they all tet up together ! 

——Pr'ythee, ſhepherd, who keeps 
all thoſe jack-aſſes? * * 

——Heaven be their comforter !— 
What! are they never curried? Are 
they never taken in in winter? Bray 
bray—bray. Bray on— the world is 
deeply your debtor——louder till 
that's nothing——in good ſooth, you 
are ill- uſed Was I a jack-aſs, I 
ſolemnly declare, I would bray in 
C-ſol- re- ut from morning, even unto 
night. 


H AT. H. 


HEN my father had danced 
his white bear backwards and 
lorwards through half a dozen pages, 


he cloſed the book for good an' alle 
and in a kind of triumph re: delivered it 
into Trim's hand, with a nod to lay it 
upon the ſcrutoire where he found it. 
© Triſtram,” ſaid he, ſhall be made 
© to conjugate every word in the dic- 
tionary, backwards and forwards the 
ſame way—every word, Yorick, by 
this means, you ſee, is converted into 
a theſis or an hypotheſis—every theſis 
and hypotheſis — an offspring of 
— each propoſition has 


it's own conſequences and conclu- 
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© ſions; every one of which leads the 


© mind on again into freth tracks of en- 
© quiries and doubtings. The force 
© of this engine, added my father, © is 
© incredible, in opening a child's head.“ 

— It is enough, brother Shandy,“ 
cried my Uncle Toby, * to burſt it into 
a thoutand ſplinters. 

© I prefume,* ſaid Yorick, ſmiling— 
© 1t mult be owing to this (for let lo- 
« gicians ſay what they will, it is not 
© to be accounted for ſufficiently from 
the bare ule of the ten predicaments) 
© —that the famous Vincent Quirino, 
© amongſt the many other aſtoniſhing 
© feats of his childhood, of which the 
© Cardinal Bembo has given the world 
© ſo exact a ſtory—ſhould be able to 
© paſte up in the publick ſchools at 
c 
« 
c 
« 
» 
c 
c 
c 


Rome, ſa early as in the eighth year 
of his age, no leſs than four thouſand 
five hundred and ſixty different theſes, 
upon the molt abſtruſe points of the 
moſt abſtruſe theology—and to defend 
and maintain them in ſuch ſort, as 
to cramp and dumb- found his op- 
ponents.— What is that?* cried my 

father, 


v 
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father, to what is told us of Alphonſus 
FToſtatus who, almoſt in his nurſe's 
© arms, learned all the ſciences and li- 
© beral arts, without being taught any 
© one of them What ſhall we ſay of 
© the great Piereſkius?'—“ That's the 
© very man, cried my Uncle Toby, 
© I once told you of, brother Shandy, 


c who walked a matter of five hundred 


© miles, reckoning from Paris to Schev- 
© ling, and from Schevling back again, 
© merely to ſee Stevinus's flying chariot. 
— He was a very great man! added 
my Uncle Toby; (meaning Stevinus) 
© He was ſo, brother Toby, faid my 
father, (meaning Piereſkius)—* and had 
£ multiplied his ideas fo faſt, and in- 
© creaſed his knowledge to ſuch a pro- 
« digious ſtock, that, if we may give 
© credit to an anecdote concerning him, 
« which we cannot withold here, with- 
out ſhaking the authority of all anec- 
© dotes whatever—at ſeven years of age, 
© his father committed entirely to his 
© care the education of his younger bro- 
© ther, a boy of five years old—with the 
© ſole management of all his concerns.“ 
m— Was the father as wiſe as the 
«© fon? quoth my Uncle Toby.— I 
« ſhould think not, ſaid Yorick. 
© But what are theſe, continued my 
father—(breaking out in a kind of en- 
thuſtaſm)—* what are theſe, to thole 
© prodigies of childhood in Grotius, 
© Scioppius, Heinſius, Politian, Paſcal, 
* Joleph Scaliger, Ferdinand de Cor- 
doue, and others—ſome of which left 
off their ſubſtantial forms at nine years 
old, or tooner, and went on realoning 
without them—others went through 
their claſſicks at ſeven rote trage- 
© dies at cight Ferdinand de Cor- 
© dout was ſo wile at nine, 'twas 
* thought the devil was in him—and at 
Venice gave ſuch proofs of his know- 
© ledge and goodneſs, that the monks 
© imagined he was Antichriſt, or no- 
© thing, —Others were maſters of four- 
© teen languages at ten—finiſhed the 
© courſe of their rhetorick, poetry, lo- 
© gick, and ethicks, at eleven—put 
forth their commentaries upon Servius 
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and Martianus Capella at twelve 
and at thirteen received their degrees 
in philoſophy, laws, and divinity.'— 
© But you forget the great Lipſms,' 
quoth Yorick, who compoſed a work 
the day he was born“. —* They 
© ſhould have wiped it up,* ſaid my 
Uncle Toby, * and ſaid no more about 


. 


CHAP. . 


W HEN the cataplaſm was ready, 
a ſcruple of decorum had un- 


ſeaſonably roſe up in Suſannah's con- 
ſcience, about holding the candle, whilſt 
Slop tied it on; Slop had not treated 
Suſannah's diſtemper with anodyncs— 
and fo a quarrel had enſued betwixt 
them. 

— Oh! oh! —ſaid Slop, caſting 
a glance of undue freedom in Suſannah's 
face, as ſhe declined the office — then, 
© I think, I know you, Madam! 
* You know me, Sir! cried Suſannah 
faſtidiouſly, and with a toſs of her head, 
levelled evidently not at his profeſſion, 
but at the doctor himſelf—* you know 
* me!” cried Suſannah again. Doctor 
Slop clapped his finger and his thumb 
inſtantly upon his noſtrils.—Suſannah's 
ſpleen was ready to burſt at it: It is 
« falſe !* ſaid Suſannah. Come, come, 
Mrs. Modetty,” ſaid Slop, not a little 
elated with the ſucceſs of his laſt thrult; 
© it you won't hold the candle, and 
look—you may hold it and ſhut your 
eyes.'— That's one of your Popiſh 
ſhifts,” cried Suſannah. It is bet- 
ter, ſaid Slop, with a nod, than 
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defy you, Sir !* cried Suſannah, pull- 
ing her ſhift-fleeve below her elbow. 
It was almoſt impoſſible for two per- 
ſons to aſſiſt each other in a ſurgical 
caſe with a more ſplenetiek cordiality. 
Slop ſnatched up the cataplaſm Su- 
ſannah ſnatched up the candle.— A 
© little this way,” ſaid Slop. Suſannah 
looking one way, and rowing another, 
inſtantly ſet fire to Slop's wig, which 


Nous aurions quelque interét,“ ſays Baillet, © de montrer qu'il n'a rien dg ridicule 
fil Etoit-vEritable, au moins dans le ſens Enigmatique que Nicius Erythræus a tache de 
© [ui donner. Cet auteur dit, que pour comprendre comme Lipſe a pi compoſer un ouv- 
« rage le premier jour de fa vie, il faut 8'imaginer, que ce premier jour n'eſt pas celui de 


© fa naiſſance charnelle, mais celui au quel il a commence d'uſer de la raiſon ; il veut que 


£ Gait &teaVage de neuf ans; et il nous veut perſuader que ce fut en cet age, que Lipſe fit 


© un poeme. Le tour eſt ingenicux, &c. &c. 


being 


no ſhift at all, young woman. — 1 
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being ſomewhat buſhy and unctuous 
withal, was burnt out before it was well 
kindled. . You impudent whore! cri- 
ed Slop — (for what is paſſion, but a 
wild beaſt)—* you impudent whore! 
cricd Slop, getting upright, with the 
cataplaſm in his hand © I never was 
« the deſtruction of any body's noſe !* 
ſaid Suſannah ; © which is more than 
you can fay !'==wzs Is it?* cried Slop, 
throwing the cataplaſm in her face, 
Ves it is! cried Suſannah—return- 
ing the compliment with what was left 
in the pan, 


CHAP. IV. 


T2 <T OR Slopand Sufunnab led 


croſs-bills againſt each other in 
the parlour; which done, as the cata- 
plum had failed, they retired into the 
kitchen to prepare a fomentation for me 
—and whilſt that was doing, my father 
determined the point as you will read, 


CHAN V. 


c OL ſee 'tis high time,” ſaid my 

my father, addreſſing himſelf 
equally to my Uncle Toby and Yorick, 
© to take this young creature out of 


© © theſe women's hands, and put him 


© into thoſe of a private governor, Mar- 
© cus Antoninus provided fourteen go- 
* yernors all at once to ſuperintend his 
© {0m Commodus's education—and in 
© fix weeks he caſhiered five of them 
(I know very well,” continued my 
father, „that Commodus's mother was 
in love with a gladiator at the time of 
© her conception, which accounts for a 
great many of Commodus's cruelties 
when he became emperor—but ſtill I 
am of opinion, that thoſe five whom 
© Antoninus diſmiſſed, did Commo- 
* dus's temper, in that ſhort time, more 
hurt than the other nine were able to 


* rectify all their lives long. 


Now, as I conſider the perſon who 
is to be about my ſon, as the mirror 
in which he is to view himſelf from 
morning to night, and by which he 
* 1s to adjuſt his looks, his carriage, 


. 


his heart I would have one, Yorick, 


if poſſible, poliſhed at all points, fit 


£ 
* 


Toby to himſelf. 
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for my child to look into. This is 
very good ſenſe! quoth my Uncle 


There is, continued my father, 
a certain mien and motion of the bo- 
dy and all it's parts, both in acting 
and ſpeaking, which argues a man 
bell within: and I am not at all 
ſurprized that Gregory of Nazian- 
zum, upon obſerving the haſty and 
untoward geſtures of Julian, ſhould 
foretel he would one day become an 
apoſtate—or that St. Ambroſe ſhould 
turn his amanuenſis out of doors, be + 
cauſe of an indecent motion of his 
head, which went backwards and for - 
wards like a flail—or that Democri- 
tus ſhould conceive Protagoras to be 
a ſcholar, from ſeeing him bind up a 
faggot, and thruſting, as he did it, 
the ſmall twigs inwards. There 
are a thouſand unnoticed openings,“ 


continued my father, © which let a pe- 


« 
5 
6 
* 
o 
o 
* 


netrating eye at once into a man's 
ſoul—and I maintain it,” added he, 
that a man of ſenſe does not lay down 
his hat in coming- into a room, or 
take it up in going out of it, but 
ſomething eſcapes which diſcovers 
him. ; 

© It is for theſe reaſons,” continued 


my father, that the governor I make 


choice of ſhall neither liſp*, or ſquint, 
or wink, or talk loud, or look fierce, 
or fooliſh—or bite his lips, or grind 


his teeth-—or ſpeak through his noſe, 


or pick it, or blow it with his fin- 
CI'S ,— - 

: He ſhall neither walk faſt, or ſlow, 
—or fold his arms, for that is lazi- 
neſs—or hang. them down, for that 
is folly—or hide them in his pocket, 
for that is nonſenſe, 

© He ſhall neither ſtrike, or pinch, or 
tickle—or bite, or cut his nails—or 
hawk, or ſpit, or ſnift—or drum with 
his feet or fingers in company—nor 
—(according to Eraſmus)—ſhall he 
ſpeak to any one in making water— 
nor ſhall he point to carrion or excre- 
ment.'———< Now this is all nonſenſe 


© again !* quoth my Uncle Toby to him- 
ſelf ,— 


I will have him, ' continued my fa- 


ther, chearful, facetẽ, jovial—at the 


5 
c 


and perhaps the inmoſt ſentiments of * ſame time, prudent, attentive to bu- 


ſineſs, vigilant, acute, argute, inven- 
tive, quick in reſolving doubts and ſpe- 


* Vid. Pellegrina, 


© culatiye 
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© culativequeſtions—he ſhall be wiſe, and 
« judicious, and learned And 
« why not humble, and moderate, and 
« gentle-tempered, and good ? ſaid Vo- 
rick.—* And why not, cried my Un- 
cle Toby, free, and generous, and 


« bountitul, and brave? —“ He ſhall, . 


© my dear Toby, replied my father, 
getting vp and ſhaking him by his hand. 
' © Then, brother Shandy, anſwered 
my Uncle Toby, raiſing himſelf off the 
chair, and laying Pra, On pipe to take 
hold of my father's other hand— I 
„ humbly beg I may recommend poor 
Le Fevre's ſon to you!! A tear of 
joy of the firſt water ſparkled in my 
Uncle Toby's eye—and another, the 
fellow to it, in the corporal's, as the 
propoſition was made. Vou will ſee 
why, when you read Le Fevre's ſtory, 
Pool that I was! nor can I recol- 
let, (nor perhaps you) without turn- 
mg back to the place, what it was that 
hindered me from letting the corporal 
tell it in his own words but the 
occaſion is loſt—I mult now tell it in 
my own. | 


CHAP... VI. 
THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 


T was ſome time in the ſummer of 

that year in which Dendermond was 
taken by the allies—which was about 
ſeven years before my father came into 
the country—and about as many after 
the time that my Uncle Toby and 
Trim had privately decamped from my 
father's houſe in town, in order to lay 
ſome of the fineſt ſieges to ſome of the 
fineſt fortified cities in Europe—when 


my Uncle Toby was one evening get- | 


ting his ſupper, with Trim fitting be- 
hind him at a ſmall ſide-board——I 
fay, fitting—for, in conſideration of the 
corporal's lame knee— (which fome- 
times gave him exquilite pain)—when 
my Uncle 'Toby dined or {upped alone, 
he would never ſuffer the corporal to 
ſtand ; and the poor tellow's veneration 
for his maiter was ſuch, that with a 
proper artillery, my Uncle Toby could 
ar taken Dendermond itſelf, with leſs 
trouble than he was able to gain this 
point over him—for many a time, when 
my Uncle Toby ſuppoſed the corporal's 
leg was at reit, he would look back, 
and detect him ſtanding behind him 


* 
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with the moſt dutiful reſpeR : this bred 
more little ſquabbles betwixt them, than 
all other cauſes, for five and twenty 
years together.——But this is neither 
here nor there hy do I mention it? 
m— Aſk my pen——it governs me] 
govern not it. 

He was one evening ſitting thus at his 
ſupper, when the landlord of a little inn 
in the village came into the parlour with 
an empty phial in his hand to beg a 
glaſs or two of ſack. It is for a poor 
« gentleman—I think, of the army, 
ſaid the landlord, who has been taken 
ill at my houſe four days ago, and 
© has never held up his head fince, or 
had a defire to taſte any thing, till 
« juſt now, that he has a fancy for a 
* glaſs of ſack and a thin toaſt. J 
« think,” ſays he, taking his hand 
© from his forehead, it would com- 
fort me! 

— If I could neither beg, bor. 
© row, or buy ſuch a thing, added the 
landlord— I would almoſt teal it for 
© the poor gentleman, he is fo ill 
© I hope in God he will ſtill mend! 
continued he; © we are all of us con- 
« cerned for him. x 

© Thou art a good-natured ſoul, I 
© will anſwer for thee,* cried my Uncle 
Toby; and thou ſhalt drink the poor 
« gentleman's health in a glaſs of fack 
* thyſelf—and take a couple of bottles 
* with my ſervice, and tell him he is 
© heartily welcome to them, and to 1 


+ dozen more if they will do him good. 


© Though I am perſuaded,” ſaid my 
Uncle Toby, as the landlord ſhut the 
door, be is a very compaſſionate fel- 


© low, Trim—yet I cannot help enter- 


taining a high opinion of his gueſt 
too; there muſt be ſomething more 
than common in him, that in ſo ſhort 
a time ſhould win ſo much _ the 
affections of his hoſt. . And of his 
whole family, added the corporal ; 
for they are all concerned for him. 
Step after him,* ſaid my Uncle To- 
by—* do, Trim—and aſk if he knows 
© his name.” 
© I have quite forgot it, truly 
ſaid the landlord, coming back into 

parlour with the corporal ; . but I can aſk 
© his ſon again.*—* Has he a ſon with 
© him then?“ ſaid + Uncle Toby.— 
© A boy,” replied the landlord, «of 
© about eleven or twelve years of age 
© but the poor creature has taſted almoſt 
© as little as his father: he does _— 
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© hut mourn and lament for him night 
«© and day—he has not ſtirred from the 
bed · ſide theſe two days. 

My Uncle Toby laid down his knife 
and fork, and thruſt his plate from be- 
fore him, as the landlord gave him the 
account; and Trim, without being or- 
dered, took away without ſaying one 
word, and in a few minutes after 
brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

——- Stay in the room a little !* ſaid 
my Uncle Toby. 

Trim!“ ſaid my Uncle Toby, af- 
ter he had lighted his pipe, and ſmoaked 
about a dozen whitfs..- Trim came 
in front of his maſter, and made his 
bow=-my Uncle Toby imoaked on, and 
fid no more. Corporal !' ſaid my 
Uncle Toby—the corporal made his 
bow. My Uncle proceeded no farther, 
but finiſhed his pipe. 
W faid my Uncle Toby, I 
© have a project in my head, as it is a 
© bad night, of wrapping myſelf up 
(warm in my roquelaure, and paying 
4a viſit to this poor gentleman.'— 
Your honour's roquelaure, replied 
the corporal, © has not once been had 
on, fo the night before your ho- 
( nour received your wound, when we 
mounted guard in the trenches before 
' the gate of St. Nicholas—and, be- 
' ſides, it is ſo cold and rainy a night, 
' that what with the roquelaure, and 
© what with the weather, *twill be 
enough to give your honour your 
death, and bring on your honours 
* torment in your groin.— I fear ſo,” 
replied my Uncle Toby; but I am not 
'at reſt in my mind, Trim, ſince the 
* account the landlord has given me, —I 
' wiſh I had not known ſo much of this 
* affair,” added my Uncle Toby; © or 


' that I had known more of it HO) 


{ ſhall we manage it? Leave it, an't 
' pleaſe your honour, to me,* quoth 
the corporal I'll take my hat and 
* ſtick, and go to the houſe and recon- 
* noitre, and act accordingly; and I 
will bring your honour a fo 

in an hour.'— Thou ſhalt go, Trim, 
lad my Uncle Toby, and here's a 
* hilling for thee to drink with his ſer- 
"Yant,'—* T ſhall get it all out of him, 
lad the corporal, ſhutting the door. 
My Uncle Toby filled his ſecond 
pipe; and had it not been, that he now 
and then wandered from the point, with 
conſidering whether it was not full as 


Fell to have the curtin of the tennaile 
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account 
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a ſtraight line, as a erooked one —he 
might be ſaid to have thought of no- 
thing elſe but poor Le Fevre and his 
boy the whole time he ſmoaked it. 


1 


CHAP, VII. 


THE STORY OF LE FRVRE cox - 
TINUED. 


TE was not till my Uncle Toby had 
knocked the aſhes out of his third 
pipe, that Corporal Trim returned from 
the inn, and gave him the following 
account. | 

I deſpaired at firſt,* ſaid the cor- 
poral, of being able to bring back 
your honour any kind of intelligence 
© concerning the poor ſick heutenant.” 
—* Is he in the army, then?” ſaid my 
Uncle Toby. He is, ſaid the cor- 
poral.— And in what regiment?” ſaid 
my Uncle Toby.—* I'll tell your ho- 
* nour,* replied the corporal, * every 
* thing ſtraight forwards, as I learnt 
it. Then, Trim, I'II fill another 
© pipe, ſaid my Uncle Toby, and 
© not interrupt thee till thou haſt done; 
© fo fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, in the 
© window-ſeat, and begin thy ſtory 
© again.” The 3 made his old 
bow, which generally ſpoke as plain 
as a bow could ſpeak it. Tour bo- 
nour is good and having done 
that, he ſat down, as he was ordered 
and begun the ſtory to my Uncle Toby 
over again in pretty near the ſame 
words. 

] deſpaired at firſt,* ſaid the corpo - 
ral, of being able to bring back any 
© intelligence to your honour about the 
© lieutenant and his ſon; for when I 
© aſked where his ſervant was, from 
whom I made myſelf ſure of knowing 
every thing which was proper to be 
aſked ? © That's a right diſtinc- 
tion, Trim,' ſaid my Uncle Toby.— 
I was anſwered, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, that he had no ſervant with 
him—that he had come to the inn 
© with hired horſes; which, upon find- 
© inghimſelf unable to proceed, (to join, 
I ſuppole, the regiment) he had dil- . 
© miſled the morning after he came.— 
If I get better, my dear,” ſaid he, 
© 2s he gave his purſe to his ſon to pay 
© the man—* we can hire horſes from 
% hence.“ But, alas! the poor 


« gentleman will never get from hence, 
A 2 fſaid 
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© ſaid the landlady to me—* for I 
6 heard the death-watch all night long 
cc —and when he dies, the youth, his 
& ſon, will certainly die with him; for 
& he is broken-hearted already.“ 

J was hearing this account, con- 


tinued the corporal, © when the youth 


came into the kitchen, to order the 
© thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke of— 
« But I will do it for my father my- 
« ſelf,” ſaid the youth.—* Pray let 
« me ſave you the trouble, young gen- 
& tleman !” ſaid I, taking up a tork 
© for the purpoſe, and offering him my 
© chair to ſit down upon by the fire 


whilſt J did it.—“ I believe, Sir,” 


© ſaid he, very modeſtly, ] can pleaſe 
& him beſt myſelf.” “ I am ſure,“ 
« ſaid I, „“ his honour will not like the 
&« toaſt the worſe for being toaſted by 
„ an old ſoldier.” The youth took 
© hold of my hand, and inſtantly burſt 
into tears. Poor youth!” ſaid 
my Uncle Toby—* he has been bred up 
from an infant in the army, and the 
name of a ſoldier, Trim, founded in 
© his ears like the name of a friend 
6 wiſh I had him here! 

—* ] never, in the longeſt march,” 
ſaid the corporal, had ſo great a mind 
« to my dinner, as I had to cry with 
© him for company.—What cou!d be 
© the matter with me, an' pleaſe your 
© honour ?'—< Nothing in the world, 
« Trim,” ſaid my Uncle Toby, blow- 
ing his noſe, © but that thou art a good- 
© natured fellow.” 

When I gave him the toaſt, con- 
tinued the corporal, I thought it was 
« proper to tell him I was Captain 
« Shandy's ſervant, and that your ha- 
© nour (though a ſtranger) was ex- 
© tremely concerned for his father—and 
E that if there was any thing in your 
© houſe or cellar 
© mighteſt have added, my purſe too, 
ſaid my Uncle Toby.)——* he was 
t -heartily welcome to it. He made 
© a very low bow—(which was meant 
to your honour)—but no anſwer, 
for his heart was full — ſo he 


vent up ſtairs with the toalt——* I 


« warrant you, my dear,” ſaid I, as I 
opened the knchen-door, „your fa- 


& ther will be well again.” — Mr. Lo- 


© rick's curate was fmoaking a pipe 
© by the kitchen-fire—but ſaid not a 
© word, good or bad, to comfort the 


youth I thaught it wrong, added 
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8 — gentlemen of the army, Mr. 
cc 0 


„ knees in cold water; or engaged,” 


( And thou 


the corporal.— I think ſo too, ' fail 
my Uncle Toby. 
When the Cw had taken his 
« glaſs of ſack and toaſt, he felt him- 
« ſelf a little revived, and ſent down 
into the kitchen, to let me know, 
© that in about ten minutes he ſhould 
© beglad if I would Rep up ſtairs.— 
© I believe,” ſaid the landlord, he 
is going to ſay his prayers—for there 
«© was a book laid upon the chair by 
5 his bed- ſide; and, as I ſhut the door, 
«© I ſaw his ſon take up a cuſhion.” 
I thought,“ ſaid the curate, « that 
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rim, never ſaid your pra at | 
© all.”—< I heard the — 0 
4 ſay his prayers laſt night, ſaid the n 
© landlady, “very devoutly, and with 
« my own ears, or I could not have 
6 believed it. Are you ſure of 
« it?” replied the curate. © A ſoldier, 
“ an” pleaſe your reyerence,” ſaid I, 
© prays as often (of his own accord) 
6 (623 eek. and when he 1s fighting 
“ for his king, and for his own life, 
& and for his honour too, he has the 
«© moſt reaſon to pray to God of any 
« one in the whole world!“ “ It was 
© well ſaid of thee, Trim, ' ſaid my 
Uncle Toby.—“ But when a ſoldier,” 
* ſaid I, “an' pleaſe your reverence, 
% has been ſtanding for twelve hours 
oc together in the trenches, up to his 


« ſaid I, „ for months together in long 
« and dangerous marches — haraſſed, 
ce perhaps, in his rear to-day—haral- 
fing others to-morrow———detached 
« here - countermanded there——reſ- 
« ing this night out upon his arms 
ee beat up in his ſhirt the next 
« — in his joints — perhaps 
4 without ſtraw in his tent to kned 
© on muſt ſay his prayers how and 
© evhenhecan. I believe,” ſaid I 
for I was piqued, quoth the corporal, 
© for the reputation of the army—* 1 
6 believe, an't pleaſe your reverence,” 
« faid I, “that when a ſoldier gets time 
« topray—he prays as heartily as a par. 
« ſon—though not with all his fuſs and 
« hypocriſy.” © Thou ſhould ſt not 0 
© have ſaid that, Trim, ſaid my Uncle us 
Toby“ for God only knows who 1s 
© a hypocrite, and who is not. At the 
great and general review of us al, - 
© corporal, at the day of judgment— 50 
(and not till then—it wall ; _ - 
; * bi 


a par- 
iſs and 
| not 
Uncle 
who is 
At the 
us all, 
ent 
> ſeen 
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ho has done their duties in this 
« world—and who has not; and we 
« ſhall be advanced, Trim, according- 
y. I hope we ſhall," ſaid Trim. 
— It is in the Scripture,” ſaid my 
Uncle Toby, © and I will ſhew it thee to- 
« morrow,—In the mean time, we may 
« depend upon it, Trim, for our com- 
fort, ſaid my Uncle Toby, that 
God Almighty is ſo good and juſt a 


« governor of the world, that if we 


© have but done our duties in it-it 


vill never be enquired into, whether 
«© we have done them in a red-coat or a 
© black one.'—* I hope not,” ſaid the 
corporal. Fut go on, Trim,” ſaid 
my Uncle Toby, with thy ſtory.” 

When I went up, continued the 
corporal, into the heutenant's room, 
« which I did not do till theexpiration of 
© the ten minutes—he was lying in his 
© bed with his head raiſed upon his 
© hand, with his elbow upon the pil- 
© low, and a clean white cambrick 
© handkerchief beſide it.— The youth 
© was juſt fooping down to take up the 
* cuſhion—upon which, I ſuppoſe, he 
© had been kneeling—the book was 
laid upon the bed; and, as he roſe, 
© in taking up the cuſhion with one 
© hand, he reached out his other to take 
© it away at the ſame time,—* Let it 
« remain there, my dear,” ſaid the lieu- 
© tenant. 

© Hedid not offer to ſpeak to me, till 
© I had walked up cloſe to his bed- ſide. 
If you are Captain Shandy's ſer- 
« vant," ſaid he,“ you muſt preſent my 
« thanks to yovr matter, with my little 
« boy's thanks along with them, tor his 
« courteſy to me. If he was of Le- 
« vens's ” ſaid the heutenant. 
] told him your honour was, —— 
« Then,” ſaid he, © I ſerved three 


s campaigns with him in Flanders, 
and femember him—but tis moſt 


- © likely, as I had not the honour of 


any acquaintance with him, that he 


knows nothing of me.—Vou will tell 
© him, however, that the perſon his 
% good-nature has laid under obliga- 
© tions to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieu- 
* tenant in Angus's——but he knows 
- 1 he, a ſecond time, 
muling “ poſſibly he may m 
of Keys —— add herons — tell 
* the captain, I was the enſign at Bre- 
da, whoſe wife was moſt unfortu- 
+ © nately killed with a muſket-ſhot, as 


* the lay in my arms in my tent. 
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© T remember the ſtory, an't pleaſe 
& your honour,” ſaid I, “ very well.” 
—“ Do you ſo?” ſaid he, wiping his 
eyes with his handkerchief—** then 
« well may I!” —In ſaying this, he 
drew a little ring out of his boſom, 
which ſeemed tied with a black rib- 
band about his neck, and kiſſed it 
twice.“ Here, Billy,” ſaid he 
the boy flew acroſs the room to the 
bed-fide—and falling down upon his 
knee, took the ring in his hand, and 
kiſſed it too—then kiſſed his father, 
and fat down upon ie bed and wept.” 
© I with,” ſaid my Uncle Toby, with 
a deep figh—* I wiſh, Trim, I was 
© aſleep.” | 

© Your honour,” replied the corpo- 
ral, © is too much concerned—ſhall I 
pour your honour out a glaſs of ſack 
to your pipe ? - © Do, Trim,” ſaid 
my Uncle Toby. | 

© I remember,” ſaid my Uncle To- 
by, ſighing again, the ſtory of the en- 
ſign and his wife, with a circumſtance 
his modeſty omitted—and particular- 
ly well that he, as well as ſhe, upon 
© ſome account or other, (I forget what) 
« was univerſally pitied by the whole 
regiment ut finiſh the ſtory thou 
© art upon.” © It is finiſhed already,” 
ſaid the corporal ; © for I could ſtay no 
© longer—ſo wiſhed his honour a good 
© night. Young Le Fevre roſe Fm 
off the bed, and ſaw me to the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs; and as we went 
down together, told me they had 
come from Ireland, and were on 
their route to join the regiment in 
Flanders.—But, alas !* ſaid the corpo- 
ral, the lieutenant's laſt day's —＋ 
© over !'— Then whiat is to become of 


© his poor boy! cried my Uncle Toby, 
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THE STORY OF LE FEVRE CON- 
TINUED. ; | 

Fi, was to my Uncle Toby's eternal 
honour—though I teil it only for 
the ſake of thole, who, when cooped in 
betwixt the natural and poſitive law, 
know not for their ſouls, which way 
in the world to turn themſelves—that 
notwithſtanding my Uncle Toby was 
warmly engaged at that time in carry- 
ing on the ſiege of Dendermond, paral- 
lel with the allies, who preſſed theirs 
£4.43 | on 


© 
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on ſo vigorouſly, that they ſcarce allow- 
ed him time to get his dinner—that, 
nevertheleſs, he gave up Dendermond, 
though he had already made a lodg- 
ment upon the counterſcarp, and bent 
his whole thoughts towards the private 
diſtreſſes at the inn—and, except that 
he ordered the garden-gate to be bolted 
up, by which he might be ſaid to have 
turned the ſiege of Dendermond into a 
blockade—he left Dendermond to it- 
ſelf—to be relieved or not by the French 
king, as the French king thought good; 
and only conſidered how he himſelf 
ſhould relieve the poor lieutenant and 
his ſon. 


friend to the friendleſs, ſhall recom- 
pence thee for this ! 

© Thou haſt left this matter ſhort,” 
ſaid my Uncle Toby to the corporal, 
as he was putting him to bed—* and 
4 I will tell thee in what, Trim.—In 
© the firſt place, when thou madeſt an 
offer of my ſervices to Le Fevre—as 
© ſickneſs and travelling are both ex- 
« penſive, and thou kneweſt he was but 
£ apoor lieutenant, with a fon to ſubſiſt 
© as well as himſelf, out of his pay 
© that thou didſt not make an offer to 
him of my purſe; becauſe, had he 
£ ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, Trim, 
© he had been as welcome to it as my- 
© ſelf ”—+* Your honour knows,” ſaid 
the corporal, © I had no orders.“ 
« True,” quoth my Uncle Toby thou 
« didft very right, '1rim, as a ſoldier 
put certainly very wrong as a man. 

© In the ſecond place—tor which, in- 
e deed, thou haſt the ſame excuſe, con- 
tinued*my Uncle Toby—* when thou 
© offeredſt him whatever was in my 
4 houſe, thou ſhouldſt have offered him 
my houſe tov—a ſick brother-ofticer 
£ ſhould have the beſt quarters, Trim 
E —and if we had him with us, we 
© could tend and look to him. — Thou 
art an excellent nu thyſelf, Trim 
— and what with thy care of him, 
and the old woman's, aud his boy's, 
4 and mine together, we might recruit 
© him again at once, and ſet him upon 
c his legs. 

——* [1 a fortnight or three weeks, 
added my Uncle Toby, ſmiling—* he 
might march.'—* Ke wilt never march, 
© an) pleaſe your hencur, in this world, 
ſaid the corvoral.* He will march, 
ſaid my Uncle Toby, riſing up from 
the fide of the bed, with one thoe off. 


That kind Being, who is a: 
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An' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the cor. 
poral, he will never march, but to his 
grave. —“ He ſhall march,” cried my 
Uncle Toby, marching the foot which 
had a ſhoe on, though without ad- 
vancing an inch— © he ſhall march to 
© his regiment.'—* He cannot ſtand it, 
ſaid the corporal.— He ſhall be ſup. 
ported, ſaid my Uncle Toby.—* Hell 
drop at laft,* ſaid the corporal, * and 
* what will become of his boy ?!— He 
* ſhall not drop, ſaid my Uncle Toby, 
firmly.—* A well-o'day—do what we 
can for him, ſaid Trim, maintain- 
ing his point —“ the poor ſoul will 
die! —“ He ſhall not die, by G-! 
cried my Uncle Toby. 

The ACCUSING SPIRIT which 
flew up to heaven's chancery with the 
oath, bluſhed as he gave it in—and the 
RECORDING ANGEL, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out for ever! 


CHAP. IX. 


3 Uncle Toby went to his 
bureau put his purſe into 
his breeches-pocket—and, having or- 
dered the corporal to go early in the 
morning for a phyſician—he went to 
bed, and fell aſleep. 


CHAP. I.” 


THE STORY OF LE FEVRE con- 
CLUDED. _ 


4 Hr fun looked bright the morn- 
ing after, to every eye in the vil- 
lage but Le Fevre's and his afflicted 
ſon's; the hand of death preſſed heavy 
upon his eye-lids—and hardly could the 
wheel at the ciſtern turn round it's cir» 
cle——when my Uncle Toby, who 
had roſe up an hour before his wonted 
time, entcred the heutenant's room, and 
without preface or apology, ſat himſelf 
down upon the chair by the bed-fide, 
and independently of all modes and cul- 
toms, opened the curtain in the manner 
an oid triend and brother-officer would 
have done it, and aſked him how he did; 
ho he had reſted in the night—what ' 
was his complaint—where was his pain 
—and what he could do to help him? 
And, without giving him time to 


anſwer any one of the enquiries, went 
on, 


* 


CONs 
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1d the 
's cir- 
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J-ſide, 
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would 
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hat 


s pan 
Ln ? 
me to 
went 
On, 


en and told him of the little plan which 


he had been _—_— with the cor- 


poral the night before for him. 

— Vou ſhall go home directly, Le 
« Fevre,' ſaid my Uncle Toby, to my 
© houſe—and we'll ſend for a doctor to 


c ſee what's the matter—and we'll have 


© an apothecary—and the corporal ſhall 
© be your nurſe—and 1']] be your ſer- 
© vant, Le Fevre.” 

There was a frankneſs in my Uncle 
Toby—not the efe# of familiarity, but 
the cauſe of it—which let you at once 
into his ſoul, and ſhewed you the good- 
neſs of his nature; to this there was 
ſomething in his looks, and voice, and 
manner, ſuper-added, which eternally- 
beckoned to the unfortunate fo come 


and take ſhelter under him: ſo that be- 


fore my Uncle Toby had half finiſhed 
the kind offers he was making to the 
father, had the ſon inſenſibly preſled up 
cloſe to his knees, and had taken hold 
of the breaſt of his coat, and was pulling 
it towards him.—The blood and ſpi- 
rits of Le Fevre, which were waxing 
cold and flow within him, and were 
retreating to their laſt citadel, the heart— 
rallied back—the film forſook his eyes 
for a moment—he looked up wiſhfully 
in my Uncle Toby's face—then caſt a 


look upon his boy—and that ligament, 
fine as it was -was never broken. 


Nature inſtantly ebb'd again——the 
film returned to it's place the pulſe 
fluttered—ſtopp'd—went on—throbb'd 
ſopp'd again——mov'd—(topp'd.—— 
dhall I go on? No, 


x 


„ 


12 ſo impatient to return to my 
own ſtory, that what remains of 
young Le Fevre's, that is, from this 
turn of his fortune, to the time my 
Uncle Toby recommended him for my 
preceptor, ſhall be told in a very few 
words, in the next chapter. All that 
is neceſſary to be added to this chapter 
is as follows. 


That my Uncle Toby, with young 


Le Fevre in his hand, attended the poor 


lieutenant, as chief mourners, to his 
grave, | 

That the governor of Dendermond 
pud his obſequies all military honours 
Fand that Yorick, not to be behind- 
hand—paid him all eccleſiaſtick for he 


buried him in his chancel,-And it ap- 


termon over him 
for it was Yorick's cuſtom, (which I 
ſuppoſe a general one with thoſe of his 
profeſſion) on the firſt leaf of every ſer- 
mon which he compoſed, to chronical 
down the time, the place, and the occa- 
ſion of it's being preached : to this, he 
was ever wont to add ſome ſhort com- 
ment or ſtricture upon the ſermon itlelf ; 
ſeldom indeed, much to it's credit 
For inſtance, This ſermon upon the Jeau- 
ib diſpenſation I don't like it at al. 
though I own there is a world of Wa- 
TER-LANDISH #rnowwledge in it -u 
'tis all tritical, and moſt tritically put 
together. 
compoſition — what was in my head 
oben I made it? 


is, that it will ſtit amy ſermon 
of this ſermun—that it will ſuit any 
text. 
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pears, likewiſe, he preached a funeral 


I ſay it appears 


This is but a flimſy kind of 


N. B. The excellency of this text 
and 


For this ſermon I ſhall be hanged $ 


—for have ſtolen the greateſt part of 
it Doctor Paidagunes found me out. 
JF Set a thief to catch a thief. 


On the back of half a dozen I find 


written, So, ſo, and no more——and, 
upon a couple, Moderato ; by which, 
as far as one may gather from Altieri's 
Italian dictionary but moltly from the 
authority of a piece of green whipcord 
which ſeemed to have been the unravel- 
ling of Yorick's whip-laſh, with which 
he has left us the two ſermons marked 
Moderato, and the half dozen of So, ſo, 
tied fait together in one bundle by them- 
ſelves—one may ſafely ſuppoſe he meant 
pretty near the ſame thing. 


There is but one difficulty in the way 


of this conjecture, which is this—that 
the moderato's are five times better 
than the /, 5 ten times more 
knowledge o 

ſeventy times more wit and ſpirit in 
them (and, to riſe properly in my cli- 
max)—diſcover a thouſand times more 
genius and, to crown all, are infinitely 
more entertaining than thoſe tied up 
with them 
ever Yorick's dramatick ſermons are 
offered to the world, though I ſhall admit 
but one out of the whole number of the 
ſo, ſos, I ſhall, nevertheleſs, adventure 
to print the two n deratq s without any 
ſort of ſcruple. 


the human heart have 


for which reaſon, when. 


What Yorick could mean by the 


words lentamente—=jenute—grave—and 
ſometimes adagio—as applied to theolo- 


gical 
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ical compoſitions, and with which he 
s characterized ſome of theſe ſermons, 

J dare not venture to gueſs -I am more 
puzzled: ftill upon finding A Pot/ava. 
alta] upon one Con ftrepiio upon the 
back of another - Scicilliana upon a third 
Alla capella upon a fourth—Con ar- 
co upon this—Serza arc upon that. 


Aal I know is, that they are muſi- 


cal terms, and have a meaning—and as 
he was a muſical man, I will make no 
doubt, but that by ſome quaint appli- 
cation of ſuch metaphor to the compo- 
ſitions in hand, they impreſſed very 
diſtinct ideas of their ſeveral characters 
upon his fancy—whatever they may do 
upon that of others. 

Amongſt theſe, there is that parti- 
cular ſermon which has unaccountably 
led me into this digreſſion—the tuneral 
ſermon upon poor Le Fevre, wrote out 
very fairly, as if from a haſty copy.—I 
take notice of it the more, becauſe it ſcems 
to have been his favourite compoſition. 
It is upon mortality; and is tied length- 
ways and croſs-ways with a yarn 
thrum, and then rolled up and twiſted 
round with a half ſheet of dirty blue 
paper, which ſeems to have been once 
the caſt-cover of a general- review, 
which to this day ſmeils horribly of 
horſe-drugs.—Whether theſe marks of 
humiliation were deſigned, I ſomething 
doubt—becauſe, at the end of the ſer- 
mon, (and not at the beginning of it) 
very different from his way of treating 
the reſt, he had wrote 

BRAVO! 

—— Though not very offenſively— 
for it is at two inches, at leaſt, and a 
half's diſtance from, and below the 
concluding line of the ſermon, at the 
very extremity of the page, and in that 
right-hand corner of it, which, you 
know, 1s generally covered with your 
thumb; and, to do it juitice, it is wrote 
beſides with a crow's quill fo faintly in 
a ſmall Italian hand, «s ſcarce to ſolicit 
the eye towards the piace, whether your 
thumb is there or not ſo that from the 
manner of it, it ſtands half excuſed; 
and being wrote morcover with very 
pale ink, diluted almoſt to nothing—'tis 
more like a ritratto of the ſhadow of 
vanity, than of VaniTY herſelf—of 
the two——reſenibling rather a faint 
thought of tranſient applauſe, ſecretly 
ſtirring up in the heart of the compoſer 
than a groſs mark of it, coarſely ob- 
truded upon the world, 
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With all theſe extenuations, I am 
aware, that in publiſhing this, I do ns 
ſervice to Yorick's character as a modeſt 
man — but all men have their failings! 
and what leſſens this till farther, and 
almoſt wipes it away, is this; that the 
word was ftruck through ſome time af. 
terwards (as appears from a different tint 
of the ink) wich a line quite acrots in 
this manner, S==—=—=S as if he had 
retracted, or was aſhamed of the opinion 
he had once entertained of it. 

Theſe ſhort characters of his ſermong 
were always written, excepting in this 
one inſtance, upon the firſt leaf of his 
ſermon, which ſerved as a cover to 
it; and uſually upon the inſide of it, 
which was turned towards the text; — 
but at the end of his diſcourſe, where, 
perhaps, he had five or ſix pages, and 
ſometimes, perhaps, a whole ſcore to 
turn himſelf in, he took a Jarger circuit, 
and, indeed, a much more mettleſome 
one—as if he had ſnatched the occaſion 
of unlacing himſelf with a few more 
frolickſome ſtrokes at vice; than the 
ſtraitneſs of the pulpit allowed.—Theſe, 
though, huſſar-like, they ſkirmiſh light- 
ly and out of all order, are ſtill auxili- 
aries on the fide of virtue tell me 
then, Mynheer Vander Blonederdon- 
dergewdenſtronke, why they ſhould not 
be printed together ? 


© 


E HAP. XII. 
HEN my Uncle Toby had 


turned every thing into money, 
and ſettled all accounts betwixt the a- 
gent of the regiment and Le Feyre, and 
betwixt Le Fevre and all mankind— 
there remained nothing more in myUncle 
'Toby's hands, than an old regimental 
coat and a ſword; fo that my Uncle 
Toby found little or no oppoſition from 
the world in taking adminiſtration. 
The coat my Uncle Toby gave the cor- 
poral Wear it, Trim,” ſaid my Uncle 
Toby, as long as it will hold together, 
« for the ſake of the poor lieutenant. 
© And this, ſaid my Uncle Toby, 
taking up the ſword in his hand, and 
drawing it out of the ſeabbard as he 
{poke—* and this— Le Fevre, T'll fave 
© for thee tis all the fortune, con- 
tinued my Uncle Toby, hanging it up 
on a crook, and pointing to it“ tis 
all the fortune, my dear Le Few, 
s which God has left thee; but 1 


—— 
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« has given thee a heart to fight thy 
« way with it in the world — and thou 
« doeſt it like a man of honour — tis 
« enough for us. 


As ſoon as my Uncle Toby had laid 


a foundation, and taught him to inſcribe 
a regular polygon in a circle, he ſent 
him to a publick ſchool—where, ex- 
cepting Whitſuntide and Chriſtmas, at 
which times the corporal was punctual- 
ly diſpatched for him — he remained to 
the ſpring of the year ſeventeen ; when 
the ſtories of the emperor's* ſending his 
army into Hungary againſt the Turks, 


kindling a ſpark of fire in his boſom, he 


left his Greek and Latin without leave, 
and throwing himſelf upon his knees 
before my Uncle Toby, begged his fa- 
ther's ſword, and my Uncle Toby's 
leave along with it, to go and try Nis 
fortune under Eugene. Twice did 
my Uncle Toby forget his wound, and 
cry out, Le Fevre! I will go with 
« thee, and thou ſhalt fight beſide me! 
and twice he laid his hand upon his 
groin, and hung down his head in ſor- 
row and diſconſolation.— 

My Uncle Toby took down the ſword 
from the crook, where it had hung un- 


touched ever ſince the lieutenant's death, 


and delivered it to the corporal to 
brighten up— and having detained Le 
Fevre a ſingle fortnight to _ him, 
and contract for his paſſage to Leghorn, 
he put the ſword into his hand-“ If 
thou art brave, Le Fevre, ſaid my 


Uncle Toby, © this will not fail the 


but fortune, ſaid he, (muſing a little) 
fortune may: and if Fe does, 
added my Uncle Toby, embracing him; 
come back again to me, Le Fevre, and 
© we will ſhape thee another courſe.” 

The greateſt injury could not have 
oppreſſed the heart of Le Fevre more 
than my Uncle Toby's paternal kind- 
neſs he parted from my Uncle To- 
by, as the beſt of ſons from the beſt of 
tathers—hoth dropped tears—and as m 
Uncle Toby gave him his laſt kiſs, he 
ſlipped ſixty guineas, tied up in an old 
purſe of his father's, in which was his 
mother's ring, into his hand and bid 
Cod bleſs him. 


CH AP, XIII. 


By Fevre got up to the imperial 
army juſt time enough to try what 
metal his ſword was made of, at the 
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and trod cloſe u 
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defeat of the Turks before Belgrade 
but a ſeries of unmerited miſchances 
had purſued him from that moment, 
n his heels for four 
years _ after: he had withſtood 
theſe bu 


he wrote my Uncle Toby word, he had 
loſt his time, his ſervices, his health 
and, in ſhort, every thing but his ſword 
— and was waiting for the firſt ſhip to 
return back to him. 

As this letter came to hand about ſix 
weeks before Suſannah's accident, Le 
Fevre was hourly expected; and was 
_— in my Uncle Toby's mind 
all the time my father was giving him 
and Yorick a deſcription of what kind 
of perſon he would chule for a preceptar 
to me: but as my Uncle Toby thought 
my father at firſt ſomewhat fanciful in 
the accompliſhments he, required, he 
forbore mentioning Le Fevre's name 
till the character, Gy Yorick's interpo- 
ſition, ending unexpectedly, in one, 
who ſhould S gentle-tempered, and 
generous, and good, it impreſſed the 
image of Le Fevre and his intereſt upon 


my Uncle Toby ſo forcibly, he roſe 


inſtantly off his chair; and laying down 
his pipe, in order to take hold of both 
my father's hands — © I beg, brother 
© Shandy,' ſaid my Uncle Toby, I 
may recommend poor Le Fevre's ſon 
© toyoul” © I beſeech you do! add- 
ed Vorick.— He has a good heart,” 
ſaid my Uncle Toby.—* And a brave 


© one too, an' pleaſe your honour!* | 


ſaid the corporal. 

© The beſt hearts, Trim, are ever 
© the braveſt,” replied my Uncle Toby. 
And the greateſt cowards, an' pleaſe 


* your honour, in our regiment, were 


© the greateſt raſcals in it.—There was 
© a Serjeant Kumber, and Enſign——* 
We'll talk of them, ſaid my 
father, another time. 


CHA P. XIF; 


W HAT a jovial and merry world 
would this be, may it pleaſe 


e ae but for that inextricable 
abyrinth of debts, cares, woes, want, 
grief, diſcontent, melancholy, large join- 
tures, impoſitions, and lyes 

Doctor Slop—like a ſon of a w, 
as my father called him for it to exalt 


himſelf — debaſed me to death — and 


made 


etings to the laſt, till fickneſs © 
overtook him at Marſeilles, from whence - 


— — 
— 


— 
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made ten thouſand times more of Suſan- 
nah's accident, than there was any 
grounds for; ſo that in a week's time, 
or leſs, it was in every body's mouth, 
that poor Maſfler Shandy * * * * # * 
„ „ 1 * ontircly,— And PAME, 
who loves to double every thing—in 
three days more had ſworn poſitively ſhe 
faw it — and all the world, as uſual, 
gave credit to her evidence — that the 


zurſery window had not only * * * * 
WE * %* %* % * * # * % & *# % * 


© *®*® hut that * „ „ «„ * * 
„„ „ „5 off, 

Could the world have been ſued like a 
BODY CORPORATE — my father had 
brought an action upon the caſe, and 
trounced it ſufficiently ; but to fall foul 
of individuals about it — as every foul 
who had mentioned the affair, did it with 
the greateſt pity imaginable— twas like 
flying in the very face of his beſt friends— 
And yet, to acquieſce under the report, 
in filence—was to acknowledge it open- 
Iy—at leaſt, in the opinion of one half 
of the world and to make a buſtle, 
again, in contradicting it was to con- 
firm it as ſtrongly in the opinion of the 
other half. 

Mas ever poor devil of a coun- 
try gentleman ſo hampered!” ſaid my 
father. 

© I would ſhew him publickly,* ſaid 
my Uncle Toby, at the market-crols.” 

will have no effect,“ ſaid my 
father. 


HAF. XV. 


— u put him, however, into 
© breeches,' ſaid my father — © let the 
« world ſay what it will.“ 


＋ 


HAF. XVI. 


HERE are a thouſand reſolutions, 

Sir, both in church and ſtate—as 

well as in matters, Madam, of a more 
— concern — which, though they 
ave carried all the appearance in the 
world of being taken, and entered upon 
in a haſty, hare-brained, and unadviſed 
manner, were, notwithanding this, (and 
could you or I have got into the cabinet, 
or ſtood behind the curtain, we ſhould 
have found it was io) been weighed, 
iſed, and perpended-—argued upon— 
— 4 entered wha and 


examined on all ſides with fo much 
coolneſs, that the GoDDESS of Coor. 
NESS herſelf (I do not take upon me 
to prove her exiſtence) could neither 
have wiſhed it, or done it better. 3 


Of the number of theſe was my fa- 


ther's reſolution of putting me into 
breeches; which though determined at 
once —in a kind of huff, and a defiance 
of all mankind—had, nevertheleſs, been 
pro'd and con d, and judicially talked 
over betwixt him and my mother, about 
a month before, in two ſeveral beds of 
juſtice, which my father had held for 
that purpoſe. I ſhall explain the na- 
ture of theſe beds of juſtice in my next 
chapter; and in the chapter following 
that, you ſhall ſtep with me, Madam, 
behind the curtain, only to hear in what 
kind of manner my father and my mo- 
ther debated between themſelves this 
affair of the breeches—from which you 
may form an idea how they debated all 
leſſer matters, 
\ 


CHAP. XVII. 


1 i: HE ancient Goths of Germany, 
who (the learned Cluverius is po- 
ſitive) were firſt ſeated in the country 
between the Viſtula and the Oder, and 
who afterwards incorporated the Her- 
culi, the Bugians, and ſome other Van- 
dallick clans to 'em—had all of them a 
wiſe cuſtom of debating every thing of 
importance to their ſtate, twice; that i 
once drunk, and once ſober Drunk 
—that their counſels might not want 
vigour and ber that they might 
not want diſcretion. | 
Now my father being entirely a water- 
drinker as a long time gravelled al- 
moſt to death, in turning this as much 


to his advantage, as he did every other 


thing, which the ancients did or faid; 
and it was not till the ſeventh year of 
his marriage, after a thouſand fruitleſs 
experiments and devices, that he hit 
upon an expedient which anſwered the 
purpoſe—and that was, when any diffi- 
cult and momentoys point was to be 
ſettled in the family, which required 
great ſobriety, and great ſpirit too, in 
it's determination—he fixed and ſet a- 
part the firſt Sunday night in the month, 
and the Saturday night which immedi- 
ately preceded it, to argue it over in b 

with my mother. By which contrivance, 
if you conſider, Sir, with yourſelf, 5 


'' 
\ 
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—— Theſe my father, humorouſly 
enough, called his beds of juſtice— for, 


from the two different counſels taken in 


theſe two different humours, a middle one 
was generally-found out, which touched 
the point of wiſdom as well as if he had 
got drunk and ſober a hundred times. 
It muſt not be made a ſecret to the 
world, that this anſwers ful] as well in 
literary diſcuſſions, as either in military 
or conjugal; but it is not every author 
that can try the experiment as the Goths 


and Vandals did it—or if he can, may 


it be always for his body's health; and 


to do it as my father did it—am I ſure 


it would always be for his ſoul's. 

My way is this | 

In all nice and tickliſh diſcuſſions— 
(of which, Heaven knows, there are but 
too many in my book) where I find I 
cannot take a ſtep without the danger of 
having either their worſhips or their re- 
verences upon my back -I write one 
half Full and tother fafting——or 
write it all full and correct it faſting 
— or write it faſting—and correct it 
full for they all come to the ſame 
thing. 80 that, with a leſs variation 
from my father's plan, than my father's 
from the Gothick ! feel myſelf upon a 
par with him in his firſt bed of juſtice 
and no way inferior to him in his ſe- 
cond.— Theſe different and almoſt 
irreconcileable effects, flow uniformly 
from the wig and wonderful mechaniſm 
of nature—of which be her's the ho- 
nour—- aal that we can do, is to turn 
and work the machine to the improve- 
ment and better manufactory of the arts 
and ſciences. | 
Now, when I write full—I write as 
if I was never to write faſting again as 
long as I live——that is, 1 write free 
from the cares, as well as the terrors of 
the world. I count not the number 
of my ſcars—nor does my fancy go 
forth into dark entries and bye-corners 
to antedate my ſtabs.—In a word, my 
pen takes it's courſe z and I write on as 
much from the fulneſs of my heart, as 
my ſtomach. 

But when, an' pleaſe your honours, 
I indite faſting, *tis a different hiſtory z 
II pay, the world all poſſible attention 
and reſpet—and have as great a ſhare 


(whilſt it laſts) of that underſtrapping 


virtue of diſcretion, as the beſt of you. 
so that, betwixt both, I write a care« 


F 
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leſs kind of a civil, nent gal good - 
humoured Shandean book, which will 
do all your hearts good 


And all your heads too pro- 


vided you underſtand it. 


* HAP. XVIII. 


t \ x 7 E ſhould begin, ſaid my fa- 

ther, — himſelf al 
round in bed, and ſhifting his pillow a 
little towards my mother's, as he open- 
ed the debate; we ſhould begin to 
think, Mrs. Shandy, of putting this 
© boy into breeches. 


We ſhould ſo, faid my mother;— 


We defer it, my dear, quoth 
my father, ſhamefully.” FEES 

© I think we do, Mr. Shandy,' ſaid 
my mother, 

— Not but the child looks ex- 
© tremely well,“ ſaid my father, in 
© his veſts and tunicks.” 

© He does look very well in them, ' 
replied my mother. 

——* And, for that reaſon, it would 
© bealmolt a ſin, added my father, to 
take him out of em.? 

It would ſo, ſaid my mother. 

— But, indeed, he is growing a 
very tall lad,” rejoined my father. 

© He is very tall for his age, indeed, 
ſaid my mother. 

I can not'—-(making two ſyl- 
lables of it)— imagine,” quoth my fa- 
ther, © who the deuce he takes after!“ 

I cannot conceive, for my life, ſazd 
my mother. i | 
— Humph!'—ſaid my father. 

(The dialogue ceaſed for a moment. ) 

w— I am very ſhort myſelf, con- 
tinued my father, gravely. 

* Yau are very ſhort, Mr. Shandy, 
ſaid my mother. | 

— Humph! quoth my father to 
himſelf, a ſecond time: in muttering 
which, he plucked his pillow a little 
farther from my mother"'s—and turning 
about again, there was an end of the 
debate for three minutes and a half. 


— When he gets theſe breeches 


© made,” cried my father in a higher 
tone, he'll look like a beaſt in em. 

s He wil be very aukward in them 
«© at firſt,” replied my mother. 

—— And twill be lucky, if that's 
< the worſt on't,* added my father. 

© It will be very lucky, anſwered 
ee replied jag ak 

— I {yppoſe,” reple my tather 
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making ſome pauſe firſt . he'll be 
exactly like other people's children.” 
c — po ſaid wy mother. © 
— Though I ſhould be ſorry for 
© that,' added my-father——and fo the 
debate ſtopped again. a 
—— They ſhould be of leather, 


ſaid my father, turning him about again. 


They will laſt him, ſaid my mo- 
ther, © the longeſt.“ | 
© But he can have no linings t 
© them,” replied my father. 

© He cannot,” ſaid my mother. 

It were better to have them of 
© fultian,* quoth my father. 

Nothing can be better, quoth my 
mother. ' 

——— Except dimity,' replied my fa- 
ther. 

lt is beſt of all, replied my mother. 

—— One mult not give him his 
death, however!” interrupted my father, 

© By no means! ſaid my mother— 
and ſo the dialogue ſtood ail again, 

— I am relolved, however, quoth 
my father, breaking filence the fourth 
time, * he ſhall have no pockets in 
them.“ 

There is no occaſion for any, 
laid my mother. 

— ] miean, in his coat and waiſt- 
coat, eriecd my father, 

—— I mean tv too, replied my mo- 
ther. 

Though, if he gets a gig or u 
* typ-w—ePoor fouls! it is a crown and 
a ſeeptre to them—they ſhould have 
* where to ſecure it.“ 

* Order it as you pleaſe, Mr. Shan- 
dy,“ replied my mother. 

— But don't yon think it right? 
added my father, preſſing the point 
home to her, 5 

Pertectly, faid my mother, © if it 
© pleales yous Mr. Shandy.” 

— There's for you!" cried my 


father, loſing temper—< Pleales me!” 


* —You never will diſtinguiſh, Mrs. 
Shandy, nor ſhall I ever teach you to 
© do it, betwixt a point of pleaſure and 
© a point of convenience.” T his was 
on the Sunday night—and Farther this 
chapter ſayeth not. 


CHAP.-XIX. 


FTER my father had debated 
the affair of the breeches with my 
mother—he conſulted Albertus Rube- 


nius upon it: and Albertus Rubenius 


uſed my father ten times worſe in the 


conſultation (if pn than even 


my father had uſed my mother; for as 


Rubenius had wrote a quarto expreſs, 


De re Veſtiaria Veterum—it was Rus 


benius's buſineſs to have given my fa- 
ther ſome liglits.— On the contrary, m 
father might as well have thought of 
extracting the ſeven cardinal virtues out 
of a long beard, as of extracting a ſingle 
word out of Rubenius upon the ſubject. 
Upon every other article of ancient 
drels, Rubenius was very communica- 
tive to my father—gave him a full and 
ſatisfactory account of 
The toga, or loole gown, 
The chlamys, 
The ephod. 
'The tunica, or jacket, 
The ſyntheſis. 
The pænula. | 
Ihe lacema, with it's cucullug, | 
The paludamentum. 
The prætexta. 
The ſagum, or ſoldier's jerkin. 
The trabea: of which, according 
to Suetonius, there were three 
kinds. 
——* But what are all theſe to the 
* breeches ?* ſaid my father. 
Rubenius threw him down upon the 
counter all kinds of ſhoes which had 
been in faſhion with the Romans,- 
There was, The open ſhoe, 
The cloſe ſhoe. 
The {lip ſhoe. 
The wooden ſhoe. 
The ſock. 
The buſkin, g 
And, The military ſhoe with h 
nails in it, which Juvenal 
takes notice of. 
There were, The clogs. 
The patins. 
The pantoufles. 
The 4 


to them. 
There was, The felt ſhoe. 
The linen ſhoe. 
The laced ſhoe. 
The braided ſhoes, 
The calceus inciſus. 
And, The calceus roſtratus. 
Rubenius ſhewed my father how 
well they all fitted—in what manner 
they laced on—with what points, ſtraps, 
thongs, latchets, ribbands, jaggs, 
ends, . 


« Bat-IT want to be inform 


about the breeches,* ſaid my father. 
Albertus 


3 
The ſandals, with latchets 


-— 


Albertus Rubenius informed my fa- 


ther, that the Romans manufactured 
ſtuffs of various fabricks—ſome plain 
ſome ſtriped others diapered through- 
out the whole contexture of the wool, 
with ſilk and gold — that linen did not 
begin to be in common uſe till to- 
wards the declenſion of the empire, 
when the Egyptians coming to ſettle 
amongſt them brought it into vogue. 
That perſons of quality and for- 
tune diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 


fineneſs and whiteneſs of their cloaths; 


which colour (next to purple, which 
was appropriated to the great offices) 
they moſt affected, and wore on their 
birth-days and publick rejoicings.— 
That it appeared from the belt hiſtorians 
ef thoſe times, that they frequently ſent 
their cloaths to the fuller, to be cleaned 
and whitened— but that the inferior 
people, to avoid that expence, generally 
wore brown cloaths, and of a ſomething 
coarſer texture—till towards the begin- 


ning of Auguſtus's reign, when the 


llave dreſſed like his maſter ; and almoſt 
every diſtinction of habiliment was loſt, 
but the Jatus clawus. 

And what was the /atus clawus? 
ſaid my father. 

Rubenius told him, that the point 
was ſtill litigating amongſt the learned 
—that Egnatius, Sigonius, Boſſius Ti- 
einenſis, Bayfius, Budæus, Salmaſius, 
Liplius, Lazius, Iſane Cauſonbon, and 
Joseph Scaliger, all differed from each 
other-and he from them : that ſome 
took it to be the button—ſome the coat 
itlelf others only the colour of it 
that the great Bay ſius, in his Wardrobe 
of the Ancients, chap. xii.—honeſtly 
fad, he knew not what it was—whether 
a tibula—a ſtud—a button—a loop—a 
buckle—or claſps and keepers, 

My father loſt the horſe, but 
not the ſaddle—— They are hooks 
and eyes, {aid my father and with 
hooks and eyes he ordered my breeches 
to be made, 


CHAP. XX. 
* are now going to enter upon 


a neo ſcene of events. 
—— Leave we then the breeches in 
the taylor's hands, with my father 
ſtanding over him with his cane, read- 


ing him, as he fat at work, a le&ure 
upon the latus clauus, and pointing to 
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the preciſe part of the waiſtband, where 
he was determined to have it ſewed on.” 
Leave we my mother—{(trueſt of all 
the poco-curante's of her lex! )—careleſs 
about it, as about 'every thing elſe in. 
the world which concerned her—that 
is, indifferent whether it was done this 
way or that provided it was but done 
at all. | 
Leave we Slop, likewiſe, to the full 


profits of all my diſhonours. 


Leave we poor Le Fevre to recover, 
and get home from Marſeilles as he 
can,——And laſt of all becauſe the 
hardeſt of all— | 

Let us leave, if poſſible, myſelſ—— 
but 'tis impoſſible—TI muſt go along 
with you to the end of the work, 


C HAP. XXI. 


F the reader has not a clear concep- 

tion of the rood and a half of ground 
which lay at the bottom of my Uncle 
Toby's kitchen- garden, and which was 
the ſcene of ſo many of his delicious 
hours—the fault is not in me, but in 
his imagination—for I am ture I gave 
him ſo minute a deſcription, I was al- 
molt aſhamed of it. | 

When Fark was looking forwards 


one afternoon, into the great tranſac- 


tions of future times—and recollected 
for what purpoſes this little plot, by a 
decree fait bound down in iron, had 
been deſtined—ſhe gave a nod to Na- 
TURE twas enough Nature threw 
half a ſpade full of her kindlieſt compoſt 
upon it, with juſt ſo mach clay in it, 
as to retain the forms of angles and in- 
dentings—and ſo 4e of it too, as not 
to cling to the ſpade, and render works 
of ſo much glory naſty in foul weather. 

My Uncle Toby came down, as the 
reader. has been informed, with plans 
along with him, of almoſt every torti- 
fied town in Italy and Flanders; fo let 
the Duke of Marlborough, or the allies, 
have ſet down before what town they 


pleaſed, my Uncle Toby was prepared 


tor them. 

His way, which was the ſimpleſt one 
in the world, was this; as {don as ever © 
a town was inveſted—(but ſooner when 
the deſign was known) to take the 
plan of it, (let it be what town it would) 
and enlarge it upon a ſcale to the exact 
ſize of his bowling- green; upon the ſur- 
face of which, by means of a large roll 
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of packthread, and a number of ſmall 
ry driven into the ground, at the 
everal angles and redans, he transfer- 
red the lines from his paper; chen tak- 
ing the profile of the place, with it's 
works, to determine the depths and 
flopey of the ditches the taius of the 
$lacis, and the preciſe height of the 
ſeveral banquets, parapets, &c,—he ſet 
the corporal to work——and ſweetly 
went it on—the nature of the foil—the 
nature of the work itſel— and, above 
all, the good-nature of my Uncle Lo- 
by, fitting dy from morning to night, 
and chatting kindly with the corporal 
upon patt-done deeds—left LaBouR 
little eſię but the ceremony of the name. 
When the place was finithed in this 
manner, and put into a . per poſture 
af defence—it was inveited—and my 
Uncle Toby and the corporal began to 
run their firſt parallel. | beg l may 
not be interrupted in my ſtory, by being 
told, that the H parallel ſbould be at 
leaſt three hundred toifes diſtaut from 
the main body of the place—and that I 
bawe not lejt a ſingle inch for it——for 
my Uncle Toby took the liberty of in- 
croaching upon his kitchen-garden, for 
the ſake of enlarging his works on the 
bowling-green, and for that reaſon ge- 
nerally ran his firſt and ſecond parallels 
betwixt two rows of his cabbages and 
his cauliflowers; the conveniences and 
inconveniences of which will be con- 
ſidered at large in the ee, of my 
Uncle Toby's and the corporal's cam- 
aign, of which this I'm now writing 
is but a ſketch, and will be finiſhed, if 
I conjecture right, in three pages (but 
there is no gueſſing. )— The campaigns 
themſelves will take up as many books; 
and therefore 1 8 it would be 
hanging too 5 a weight of one kind 
of matter in ſo flimſy a performance as 


this, to rhapſodize them, as I once in- 
tended, into the body of the work—— 
ſurely they had better be printed apart ! 
——-we'll conſider the affair—ſo take 
the following ſketch of them in the mean 
ume. 


HAP. XXII. 


HEN the town, with it's works 
was finiſhed, my Uncle Toby 
and the corporal began to run their firit 
parallel not at random, or any how 

— from the ſame points and diſtances 


the allies had begun to run theirs; and 
regulating their approaches and attacks, 
by the accounts my Uncle 'Toby re. 
ceivel from the daily papers — they went 
on, during the whole ſiege, ftep by 
ttep- with the allies. 

When the Duke of 8 
made a lodgment—my Uncle Toby 
made a lodgment tov.———And when 
the face of a baſtion was battered 
down, or a defence ruined—the 'cor- 
poral took his mattock and did as 
much—and fo on gaining ground, 
and making themlelves maſters of the 
works one after another, till the town 
fell into their hands. 

To one who took pleaſure in the 
happy ſtate of others—there could not 
have been a greater ſight in the world, 
than, on a poſt morning, in which a 
practicable breach had * made by 
the Duke of Marlborough, in the main 
body of the place to Yew ſtood be. 
hind the horn-beam hedge, and ob- 
ſerved the ſpirit with which my Uncle 
Toby, with Trim behind him, ſallied 
forth—the one with the Gazette in his 
hand — the other with a ſpade on his 
ſhoulder to execute the contents. 
What an honeſt triumph in my Un- 
cle Toby's looks as he marched up 
to the ramparts! What intenſe pleas 
ſure fwimming in his eye as he ſtood 
over the corporal, reading the paragraph 
ten tunes over to him, as he was at 
work, leſt peradventure he ſhould make 
the breach an inch too wide, or leave 
it an inch tov narrow. But when the 
chamade was beat, and the corporal 
helped my uncle up it, and followed 
with the colours in his hand to fix them 
upon the ramparis—Heaven! earth! 
ſea!— but what avails apoftrophes ? 
with all your elements, wet or dry, ye 
never compounded ſo intoxicating 4 
draught, 

In this track of happineſs, for many 
years, without one interruption to it 
except now and then when the wind 
continued to blow due weſt for a week 
or ten days together, which detained 
the Flanders mail, and kept them ſo 


long in torture —but ſtill *twas the tor- 


ture of the happy In this track, I 
ſay, did my Uncle Toby and Trim 
move for many years; every year 9 
which, and ſometimes every month, 
from the invention of either the one or 
the other of them, adding ſome. new 
conceit or quirk of 3 


1 . 
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their operations, which always opened 
freſh iprings of delight in carrying 
them on. 

The firſt year's campaign was carried 
on from beginning to end, in the plain 
and imple method I've related. 

In the ſecond year, in which my 
Uncle Toby took Liege and Ruremond, 
he Songs he might afford the expence 
of tour handſome draw- bridges, two of 
which 1 have given an exatt deſcrip- 
tion of, in the former part of my work. 

At the latter end of the ſame year he 
added a couple of gates with port-cul- 
liſes—theſe laſt were converted after- 
wards in orgues, as the better thing; 
and during the winter of the ſame year, 
my Uncle Toby, inſtead of a new ſuit 
of cloaths, which he always had at 
Chriſtmas, treated himſelf with a hand- 
ſome ſentry-box, to ſtand at the corner 
of the bowling-green, betwixt which 
point and the foot of the glacis, there 
was left a little kind of an eſplanade for 
him and the corporal to confer and hold 
councils of war upon. 

—— The ſentry-box was in caſe of 
rain. 

All theſe were painted white three 
times over the enſuing ſpring, which 
enabled my Uncle Toby to take the 
field with great ſplendour. 

My father would often ſay to Vo- 
rick, that if any mortal in the whole 
univerſe had done ſuch a thing, except 
his brother Toby, it would have been 
looked upon by the world as one of the 
molt refined ſatires upon the parade and 
prancing manner in which Lewis XIV. 
trom the beginning of the war, but par- 
ticularly that very year, had taken the 
neld.— But 'tis not my brother To- 
* by's nature, kind foul !' my father 
would add, „to inſult any one. 

hut let us go on. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


| Hg obſerve, that although in the 
A firſt year's campaign, the word four 
is often mentioned—yet there was no 
town at that time within the polygon z 
that addition was not made till the ſum- 
mer following the ſpring in which the 
bridges and ſentry-box were painted, 
which was the third year of my Uncle 
Toby's campaigns—when, upon his tak - 
ing Amberg, Bonn, and Rhinberg, and 
Huy and Limbourg, one after another, 


a a ſteeple. 


a thought came into the corporal's head, 


that to talk of taking ſo many towns 
evithout oxe TOWN to /boww for it—was 
a very nonſenſical way of going to work, 
and fo propoſed to my Uncle Toby, 
that they ſhould have a little model of a 
town built for them to be run up to- 
gether ot flit deals, and then painted, 
and clapped within the interior polygon, 
to lerve for all. 
My Uncle Toby felt the good of the 
project inſtantly, and inſtantly agreed 
to it, but with the addition of two ſin- 
gular improvements, -of which he was 
almolt as proud, as if he had been the 
_ inventor of the project itſelf. 
The one was, to have the town built 
exactly in the ſtyle of thoſe, of which it 
was molt likely to be. the repreſentative 


.—with grated windows, and the gable 


ends of the houles facing the ſtreets, &c. 
&c.—as thoſe in Ghent and Bruges, 
and the reit of the towns in Brabant 
and Flanders. 

The other was, not to have the houſes 
run up together, as the corporal pro- 
poſed, but to have every houſe inde- 
pendant, to hook on, or off, ſo as tg 
form into the plan of whatever town 
they pleaſed. This was put directly into 
hand, and many and many a look of 
mutual congratulation was exchanged 
hetween my Uncle Toby and the cor- 
poral, as the carpenter did the work. 

lt anſwered prodigiouſly the next 
ſummer—the town was a perfect Pro- 
teus—it was Landen, and Trerebach, 
and Santvliet, and Druſen, and Hage- 
nau —and then it was Oſtend, and Me- 
nin, and Aeth, and Dendermond.— 


ſo many parts, ſince Sodom and Go- 
morrah, as my Uncle Toby's did. 

In the fourth year, my Uncle Toby 
thinking a town looked fooliſhly with- 
out a church, added a very fine one with 
Trim was for having bells 
in it — my Uncle Toby ſaid, the metal 
had better be caſt into cannon. 

This led the way, the next campaign, 
for half a dozen braſs field-pieces—to 
be planted three and three on each fide 
of my Uncle Toby's ſentry-box ; and 
in a ſhort time, theſe led the way for a 
train of ſomewhat larger—and ſo on 
(as muſt always be the caſe in hobby- 
horſical affairs) from pieces of half an 
inch bore, till it came at laſt to my fa- 
ther's jack boots. 

The next year, which was that in 

which 


Surely never did any TOWN a&&. 


- — —_ —_— 


which Liſle was beſieged, and at the 


cloſe of which both Ghent and Bruges 
Fell into our hands—my Uncle Toby 


was ſadly put to it for proper ammu- 
nition: — I fay, proper ammunition— 
becauſe his great artillery would not 
bear powder; and 'twas well for the 
Shandy family they would not—for ſo 
full were the papers, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the fiege, of the in- 
ceſſant firings kept up by the beſiegers 
——and ſo heated was my Uncle Toby's 
imagination with the accounts of them, 
that he had infallibly ſhot away all his 
eſtate. 5) 

Something therefore was wanting, as 
a ſuccedaneum, eſpecially in one or two 
of the more * paroxiſms of the 
ſhege, to keep up ſomething like a con- 
tinual firing in the imagination—and 
this ſomething, the corporal, whoſe prin- 
cipal ſtrength lay in invention, ſupplied 
by an entire new ſyſtem of battering _of 
his own—without which this had been 
objected to by military criticks, to the 
end of the world, as one of the great 
defiderata of my Uncle Toby's appa- 
ratus. 

This will not be explained the worſe, 
for ſetting off, as I generally do, at a 
little diſtance from the ſubject. 


CH AP. XXIV. 


ITH two or three other trink- 


ets, ſmall in themſelves, but of 
great regard, which poor Tom, the cor- 
poral's unfortunate brother, had ent 
him over, with the account of his mar- 
riage with the Jew's widow, there was— 
A Montero cap, and two Turkiſh 
tohacco-pipes. 5 
The Montero cap I ſhall deſcribe by 
and bye.—The Turkiſh tobacco-pipes 
had nothing particular in them; _ 
were fitted up and ornamented as uſual, 
with flexible tubes of Morocco leather 
and gold wirez and mounted, at their 
ends, the one of them with ivory the 
other with black ebony tipped with 
ſilver. 3 | 
My father, who ſaw all things in lights 
different from the reſt of the world, 
would ſay to the corporal, that he ought 
to look upon theſe two preſents more 
as tokens of his brother's nicety, than 
his affection. Tom did not care, 
4 Trim, he would ſay, © to put on the 
© Cap, or to ſmoke in the tobacco-pipe 


that of the 
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© of a Jew.” — God bleſs your ho- 


© nour,* the corporal would ſay, (giv. 
ng a ſtrong reaſon to the contrary) 
© how can that be? 


The Montero cap was ſtarlet, of a 


ſuperfine Spaniſh cloth, died in grain, 
and mounted all round with fur, except 
about four inches in the front, which 
was faced with a light blue, flightly. 
embroidered—and ſeemed to have been 
the property of a Portugueze quarter- 
maſter—not of foot, but of horſe, as the 
word denotes. 

The corporal was not a little proud 
of it, as well for it's own ſake as the 
ſake of the giver—ſo ſeldom or never 
put it on but upon GaLa-days : and 
yet never was a Montero cap put to 
ſo many uſes; for in all controverted 
points, whether military or culinary, 

rovided the corporal was ſure he was 
in the right—it was either his at 
his wager—or his gift. 

— Twas his gift in the preſent caſe, 
© I'll be bound, iaid the corporal, ſpeak- 
ing to himſelf, © to give away my Mon- 
* tero cap to the firſt beggar io comes 
© to the * if I do not manage this 
© matter to his honour's ſatis faction.“ 

The completion was no farther off 
than the very next morning ; which was 

* of the counterſcarp be- 
twixt the Lower Deule, to the right, 
and the gate St. Andrew and, on the 
left, between St. Magdalen's and the 
river. 6; 

As this was the moſt memorable at- 
tack in the whole war—the molt gal- 
lant and obſtinate on both ſfdes—and, 
I muſt add, the moſt bloody too, for it 
coſt the allies themſelves that morning 
above eleven hundred men—my Uncle 
Toby prepared himſelf for it with a 
more than ordinary ſolemnity. | 


The eve which preceded, as my Un- 


cle Toby went to bed, he ordered his 
Ramillie wig, which had lain inſide- out 
for many years in the corner of an old 
campaigning trunk, which ſtood by his 
bed-fide, to he taken out and laid upon 


the lid of it, ready for the morning; 


and the very firſt thing he did in his 
ſhirt, when he had ſtepped out of bed, 
my Uncle Toby, after he had turned 


the rough ſide outwards - put it on 


This done, he proceeded next to his 
breeches, and having buttoned the wailt- 
band, he forthwith buckled on his ſword- 
belt, and had got his ſword half way 
in—when he conſidered he ſhould want 
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ſhaving, and that it would be very in- 
convenient doing it with his ſword on 
—ſo took it off. In aſſaying to put 
his regimental coat and waiſtcoat,” my 
Uncle Toby found the ſame objection 
in his wig—ſo that went off too o 
that, what with one thing, and what 
with another, as always falls out when 
2 man is in the moſt haſte"twas ten 
o'clock, which was half an hour later 
than his uſual time, before my Uncle 
Toby allied out. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Y Uncle Toby had ſcarce turned 
M the corner of his yew-hedge, 
which ſeparated his kitchen-garden from 
his bowling-green, when he perceived 
the corporal had begun the attack with- 
out him.— 

Let me give you a picture of the corpo- 
ral's apparatus ; and of the corporal him- 
felf in the height of this attack, juſt as it 
ſtruck my Uncle Toby, as he turned to- 
wards the ſentry-box, where the corporal 
was at work—for in nature there is not 
ſuch another—nor can any combination 
of all that is groteſque and whimſical 
in her works, produce it's equal. 

The corporal 
Tread lightly on his aſhes, ye 
men of genius—for he was your kinl- 
man 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of 
goodneſs—for he was your brother, 
O corporal! had I thee but now—now 
that I am able to give thee a dinner 
and protetion—how would I cheriſh 
thee! thou ſhouldſt wear thy Montero 
cap every hour of the day, and every 
day of the week—and when it was worn 
out, I would purchaſe thee a couple 
like it——But, alas! alas! alas! now 
that I can do this, in ſpite of their re- 
verences the occaſion is loſt for 
thou art gone thy genius fled up to 
the ſtars — whence it came and that 
warm heart of thine, with all it's ge- 
nerous and open veſſels, compreſſed into 
a clod of the valley 

But what—what is this, to that 
future and dreaded page, where I look 
towards the velvet pall, decorated with 
the military enſigns of thy maſter—the 
firft—the foremoſt of created beings— 
where I ſhall ſee thee, faithful ſervant ! 
laying his ſword and ſcabbard with a 
trembling hand acroſs his coffin, and 
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then returning pale as aſhes to the door, 
to take his mourning horſe by the bri- 
dle, to follow his hearſe, as he direct- 
ed thee——where—all my father's ſyſ- 
tems ſhall be baffled by his ſorrows; 


and, in ſpite of his philoſophy, I ſhall 


behold him, as he inſpects the lacquer- 


ed plate, twice taking his ſpectacles 


from off his noſe, to wipe away the 
dew which nature has med upon them. 
— When I ſee him caſt in the roſemary 
with an air of diſconſolatron, which 
cries through my ears O Toby! in 
© what corner of the world ſhall I ſeek 
© thy fellow?” 

Gracious powers! which erſt 
have opened the lips of the dumb in his 
diſtreſs, and made the tongue of the 
ſtammerer ſpeak plain—when I ſhall 
arrive at this dreaded page, deal not 


with me, then, with a ſtinted hand! 


C HAP. XXVI. 
91 corporal, who the night ber 


fore had reſolved in his mind to 
ſupply the grand d ſideratum, of keep- 
ing up ſomething like an inceſfant firing 
upon the enemy during the heat of the 
attack—had no farther idea in his fancy 
at that time, than a contrivance of 
{moking tobacco againſt the town, out 
of one of my Uncle Toby's ſix field- 
Pieces, which were planted on each fide 
of his ſentry-box ; the means of affect- 
ing which occurring to his fancy at the 
ſame time, though he had pledged his 
cap, he thought it in no danger from 
the miſcarriage of his projects. 
Upon turning it this way, and that, 
a little in his mind, he ſoon began to 
find out, that by means of his two 
Turkiſh tobacco- pipes, with the ſupple- 
ment of three ſmaller tubes of waſh- 


leather at each of their lower-ends, to 


be tagged by the ſame number of tin 
pipes fitted to the touch- holes, and ſeal- 
ed with clay next the cannon, and then 
tied hermetically with waxed ſilk at 
their ſeveral inſertions into the Morocco 
tube—he ſhould be able to fire the fix 
field-pieces all together, and with the 
ſame eaſe as to fire one, — 

———Let no man ſay from what tagę 
and jaggs hints may not be cut out for 
the advancement of human knowledge 
Let no man who has read my father's 
firſt and ſecond beds off juſtice, ever riſe 


up and fay again, from collifion of 
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what kinds of bodies, light may or 
may not bo ſtruck out, to carry the arts 
and ſciences up to perfection. Hea- 
ven! thou knoweſt how I love them 
thou knoweſt the ſecrets of my heart, 
and that I would this moment give my 
Jhirt © Thou art a tool, Shandy,' 
ſays Eugenius; for thou haſt but a 
dozen in the world—and 'twill break 
thy let.” | 
No matter for that, Eugenius; I 
would give the ſhirt off my back to be 
burnt into tinder, were it only to fatisty 
one feveriſh enquirer, how many ſparks 
at one good ſtroke, a good flint and 
ſteel could ſtrike into the tail of it— 
Think ye not, that in ſtriking theſe v — 


| he might, peradventure, ſtrike ſome- 


thing out? as ſure as a gun.— 

—— But this project, by the bye, 

The corporal ſat up the beit part of 
the night in bringing ig to perfection; 
and having made a ſufficient proof of his 
cannon, with charging them to the top 
with tobacco—he went with content- 
ment to bed. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


'T HE corporal had flipped out about 
ten minutes before my Uncle Tos 


by, in order to fix his apparatus, and 
juſt give the enen. y a ſhot or two before 
my Uncle Toby came. 

He had drawn the ſix field- pieces for 
this end, all cloſe up together in front 
of my Uncle Toby's ſentry-box, leaving 
only an interval of about a yard and a 
half betwixt the three, on the right and 
left, for the convenience of charging, 
&c.—and the ſake poſſibly of two bat- 
teries, which he might think double the 
honour of one. 

In the rear, and facing this opening, 
with his back to the door of the ſentry- 
box, for fear of being flanked, had * 
corporal wiſely taken his poſt.— He held 
the ivory pipe, appertaining to the bat- 
tery on the right, betwixt the finger and 
thumb of his right-hand—and the ebony 
pipe tipped with filver, which apper- 


tained to the battery on the left, be- 


twixt the finger and thumb of the other 
— and with his right knee fixed firm 
upon the ground, as if in the front rank 
of his platoon, was the corporal, with 
his Montero cap upon his head, furi- 


 oully playing of# his two croſs- batteries 


at the ſame time againſt the counter- 


guard, which faced the counterſcarp, 
where the attack was to be made that 
morning, His firlt intention, as I ſaid, 
was no more than giving the enemy a 
ſingle puff or two but the pleaſure of 
the puffs, as well as the puffing, had in. 
ſenſibly got hold of the corporal. and 
drawn him on from puff to puff, into the 
very height of the attack, by the time 
— Deck Toby joined him. 

Twas well for my father, that my 
Uncle Toby had not his will to make 
that day ! i "1 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


M Uncle Toby took the ivory 
pipe out of the corporal's hand 


| looked at it for half a minute, and re- 


turned it. 


In leſs than two minutes my Uncle 


Toby took the pipe from the corporal 
again, and raiſed it half way to hit 
mouth — then haſtily gave it back a ſe . 
cond time. 

The corporal redoubled the attack 
my Uncle Toby ſmiled then look - 


ed grave then ſmiled for a moment 


then looked ſerious for a long time; 
© Give me hold of the ivory pipe, Trim; 
ſaid my Uncle Toby. My Uncle To- 
by . it to his lips Are it back di- 
rectly gave a peep over the horn- beam 
hedge never did my Uncle Toby's 
mouth water ſo much for a pipe in his 
life.-My Uncle Toby retired into the 
ſentry-box with the pipe in his hand. 

— bear Uncle Toby, don't go into 
the ſentry- box with the pipe there's 
no truſting a man's ſelf with ſuch a 
thing in ſuch a corner. 


CH AP. XXIX. 


I Beg the reader will aſſiſt me here, 
to wheel off my Uncle Toby's ord- 
nance behind the ſcenes—to remove his 
ſeatry-box, and clear the theatre, / 
Poſſible, of horn-works and half-moons, 
and get the reſt of his military appara- 
tus out of the way—that done, my dear 
friend Garrick, we'll ſnuff the candles 
bright—ſweep the ftage with a new 
broom—draw up the curtain—and ex- 
hibit my Uncle Toby dreſſed in a new 
character, throughout which the world 


can have no ide how he will act; and 


yet, if pity be akin to love—and bra- 
very 
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very no alien to it—you have ſeen 
enough of my Uncle Toby in theſe, to 
trace theſe family likeneſſes, betwixt 
the two paſſions, (in caſe there is one) 
to your heart's content. 

Vain ſcience! thou aſſiſteſt us in no 
caſe of this kind—and thou puzzlett us 
in every one. 

There was, Madam, in my Uncle 
Toby, a ſingleneſs of heart which miſled 
him ſo far out of the little ſerpentine 


tracks in which things of this nature 


uſually go on; you can—you can have 
no conception of it: with this there 
was a plainneſs and fimplicity of think- 
ing, with ſuch an unmiſtruſting 50 
norance of the plies and foldings of the 
heart of women and ſo naked and de- 
fenceleſs did he ſtand before you, (when 
a ſiege was out of his head) that you 
might have ſtood behind any one of your 
ſerpentine walks, and ſhot my Uncle 
Toby ten times in a day through his 
liver=if nine times in a day, Madam, 
had not ſerved your purpoſe. 

With all this, Madam—and what 
confounded every thing as much on the 
other hand, my Uncle Toby had that 
unparalleled modeſty of nature I once 
told you of—and which, by the bye, 
ſtood eternal ſentry upon his feelings, 
that you might as ſoon——— But where 
am I going? theſe reflections croud in 
upon me ten pages at leaſt too ſoon, and 
take up that time, which I ought to be- 
itow upon facts. 


- 


E 


F the few legitimate ſons of Adam, 
whoſe breaſts never felt what the 

ſting of love Was (maintaining, firſt, 
all myſogyniſts to be baſtards) — the 
greateſt heroes of ancient and modern 
itory have carried off, amongſt them, 
nine parts in ten of the honour; and I 
wiſh for their ſakes I had the key of my 
ſtudy out of my draw-well, only for 
five minutes, to tell you their names 
recollect them I cannot ſo be content 
to accept of theſe, for the preſent, in 
their ſtead.— | 
There was the great King Aldrovan- 
dus, and Boſphorus, and Capadocius, 
and Dardanus, and Pontus, and Afius ; 
—to ſay nothing of the iron-hearted 
Charles the XIIth, whom the Counteſs 
of Kr herſelf could make nothing 
of,—There was Babylonicus, and Me- 


diterraneus, and Polixenes, and Perſi- 
cus, and Pruſicus; not one of whom, 


(except Capadocius and Pontus, Who 


were both à little ſuſpected) ever once 
bowed down his breaſt to the goddeſs. 
— The truth is, they had all of them 
ſomething elſe to do—and fo had my 
Uncle Toby, till Fate—till Fate, I ſay, 
envying his name the glory of being 
handed down to poſterity with Aldro- 
vandus's and the reſt—ſhe baſely patch- 
ed up the peace at Utrecht. 

OE 2 be me, Sir, twas the worſt 
deed ſhe did that year. | 


E HAT  XXXT 


Fee the many ill conſe- 
quences of the treaty of Utrecht, 
it was within a point of giving my 
Uncle Toby a ſurfeit of ſieges; and 
though he recovered his appetite after- 
wards, yet Calais itſelf left not a deeper 
ſcar in Mary's heart, than Utrecht upon 
my Uncle Toby's. 'To the end of his 
life he never could hear Utrecht men- 


/ 


tioned upon any account whatever or 


ſo much as read an article of news 
extracted out of the Utrecht Gazette, 
without fetching a ſigh, as if his heart 
would break in twain. 

My father, who was a great Mo- 
TIVE-MONGER, and ä a 
very dangerous perſon for a man to ſit by, 
either laughing or crying for he gene- 
rally knew your motive for doing both, 
much better than you knew it yourſelf 
—would always conſole my Uncle To- 
by upon theſe occaſions, in a way which 
ſhewed plainly, he imagined my Uncle 
Toby grieved for nothing in the whole 
affair, ſo much as the loſs of his hobby. 
horſe.—“ Never mind, brother Toby,” 
he would-ſay, by God's bleſſing we 
© ſhall have another war break out 
© again {ome of theſe days! and when 
© it does—the belligerent powers, if 
© they would hang themſelves, cannot 
© keep us out of play. I defy 'em, 
my dear Toby,” he would add, to 
0 
5 


take countries without taking towns 

or towns without tfieges!* . | 
My Uncle Toby never took this 
back-ftroke of my father's at his hobby - 
horſe kindly.—He thought the ſtroke 
ungenerous; and the more ſo—becaule, 
in ſtriking the horſe, he hit the rider too, 
and in the moſt diſhonourable part a 
blow could fall; ſo that, upon thele OC» 
Cc caſions, 
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caſions, he always laid down his pipe 
upon the table with more fire to defend 
himſelf than common. 1 

I told the reader, this time two years, 
that my Uncle 'Toby was not eloquent; 
and in tlie very ſame page gave an in- 
ſtance to the contrary.— repeat the 
obſervation, and a fact which contra- 
dicts it again.— He was not eloquent 
it was not caſy to my Uncle Toby to 
make long harangues—and he hated 
florid ones; but there were occaſions 


where the ſtream overflowed the man, 


and ran ſo counter to it's uſual courſe, 
that in ſome parts my Uncle Toby, 


for a time, was at leaſt equal to Fer- 


tullus—but, in others, in my own opi- 
nion, infinitely above him. 

My father was fo highly pleaſed with 
one of theſe apologetical orations of my 


Uncle Toby's, which he had delivered 


one evening before him and Yorick, 


— he wrote it down before he went to 
ed. | 

I have had the good fortune to meet 
with it amongſt my father's papers, 
with here and there an inſertion of his 
own, betwixt two crooks, thus | }, 
and is indorſed, 5 


My hrother Ton x's juſtiſication of his 
* own principles and conduct in wiſh- 
ing to continue the war.” 5 

I may ſafely ſay, I have read over this 

Aa leren of my Uncle Toby's 

a hundred times, and think it fo fine a 

model of defence—and ſhews ſo ſweet 

a temperament of gallantry and good 

principles in him, that I give it the 

world, word for word (interlineations 

Cao 1and it. 755-4 + 


CHAP. XXXIL 


MY UNCLE TOBY'S APOLOGETI- 
CAL ORATION., '' ; 


I Am not inſenſible, brother Shandy, 
that when a man, whoſe profeſ- 
© ſion is arms, wiſhes, as I have done, 
for war—it has an ill aſpect to the 
world — and that how juſt and right 
ſoever his motives and intentions may 
be—he ftands in an uneaſy poſture ing 
vindicating himſelf from private views 
in doing it. 5 
For this cauſe, if a ſoldier is a pru- 
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© being a jot the leſs brave — he will be 
© ſure not to utter his wiſh in the hear. 
* ing of an enemy; for ſay what he 
© will, an enemy will not believe him. 
© He will be cautious of daing it even 
© to a friend—leſt he may utter in his 
eſteem but if his heart is overcharged, 
and a ſecret ſigh for arms muſt have 
© it's vent, he will reſerye it for the 
© ear of a brother, who knows his cha- 
© rafter to the bottom, and what his 
© true notions, diſpoſitions, and prin- 
« ciples of honour are: what, I hope, I 
© have been in all theſe, brother Shan- 
© dy, would be unbecoming in me to 
* fay—much worſe, I know, have 1 
been, than I ought—and ſomething 
« worſe, perhaps, than I think=—but 
* {uch as I am—you, my dear brother 
* Shandy, who have ſucked the ſame 
© breaſts with me—and with whom [I 
© have been brought up from my cradle, 
© —and from whoſe knowledge, from 
* the firſt hours of our boyiſh paſtimes, 
£ down to this, I have concealed no one 
action of my life, and ſcarce a thought 
© in it—ſuch as I am, brother, you muſt 
© by this time know me, with all my 
« vices, and with all my weakneſſes too, 
© whether of my age, my temper, my 
« paſſions, or my underſtanding. 

© Tell, me then, my dear brother 
© Shandy, upon which of them it is, 
© that when I condemned the peace of 
Utrecht, and grieved the war was not 
carried on with vigour a little longer, 
© you ſhould think your brother did it 
© upon unworthy views; or that in 
wiſhing for war, he ſhould be bad 
enough to wiſh more of his fellow- 
ereatures ſlain more ſlaves made, 
and more families driven from their 
peaceful habitations, merely for his 
© own pleaſure tell me, brother 
© Shandy, upon what one deed of mine 
do you ground it ?* [* The devil a 
© deed do 3 of, dear Toby, but one 
t for: a hundred pounds, which I lent 
© thee to carry on theſe curſed ſieges.“] 
elf, when I was a ſchool-boy, I 
could not hear a drum beat, but my 
heart beat with it—was it my fault? 
Did Iplant the propenſity there? 
Did 1 found: the alarm within, or 
© Naweye 3-5 ; 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and 
© Pariſmus and Parifmenus, and Valen- 
© tine and Orſon, and'the Seven Cham- 
© pions of England, were handed around 
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chaſed with- — own pocket - money? 
— Was that ſelfiſh, brother Shandy? 
When we read over the ſiege of 
Troy, which laſted ten years and 
eighth months—though, with ſuch a 
train of artillery as we had at Namur, 
the town might have been carried in a 
week—was I not as much concerned 
for the deſtruction of the Greeks and 
Trojans as any boy of the whole 
ſchool? Had I not three ſtrokes of a 
ferula given me, two on my right- 
hand, and one on myleft, for calling 
Helena a bitch for it ?=Did any one 
of you thed more tears for Hector? 
And when King Priam came to the 
camp to beg his body, and returned 
weeping back to Troy without it 
you know, brother, I could not eat 
my dinner. 

— Did that beſpeak me cruel ?— 
Or, becauſe, brother Shandy, my 
blood flew out into the camp, and 
my heart panted for war—was it a 
proof it could not ache for the diſ- 
treſſes of war too? 

O brother! *tis one thing for a ſol- 
dier to gather laurels—and tis another 
to ſcatter cypreſs" [* Who told thee, 
my dear Toby, that cypreſs was uſed b 
the ancients on mournful occaſions 27 
It is one thing, brother Shan- 
dy, for a ſoldier to hazard his own 
life to leap firſt down into the trench, 


where he is ſure to be cut in pieces, 


—'tis one thing” from publick ſpirit 
and a thirſt of glory, to enter the 
breach the firſt man to ſtand in the 
foremoſt rank, and. march bravely in 
with drums and trumpets, and co- 
lours 1 about his ears. — tis 
one thing, I ſay, brother Shandy, to 
do this and *tis another thing to re- 
flect on the miſeries of war to view 
the deſolations of whole countries, 
and conſider the intolerable fatigues 


and hardſhips which the ſoldier him- 


ſelf, the inſtrument who works them, 
is forced (for ſixpence a day, if he 
can get 1t) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as I 
was by you, in Le Fevre's funeral 
ſermon, that jo joft and gentle a crea- 
trite, born to love, to mercy, and kind- 
neſs, at man is, was not ſhaped for 
e? —Put why did you not add, 
Yorick—if not by NATUR R that he 
is fo by NECESSITY Dor what is 
war? what is it, Yorick, when fought 
as ours has been, upon principles of 


© liberty, and upon principles of honour ? 
© —what is it, but the getting together 
of quiet and harmleſs people, with 
their ſwords in their hands, to keep 
the ambitious and the turbulent with- 
in bounds? And Heaven is my wit- 
neſs, brother Shandy, that the plea - 
ſure I have taken in theſe things 


which has attended my fieges in my 
bowling-green, has aroſe within me, 
and I hope in the corporal too, from 
the conſciouſneſs we both had, that 
in carrying them on, we were anſwer- 
ing the great ends of our creation. 
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C HAP. XXXIII. 


1 Told the Chriſtian reader I ſay, 
Cbriſtian hoping he is one and, 
if he is not, I am ſorry for it—and onl 
beg he will confider the matter wit 
himſelf, and not lay the blame entirely 


upon this book 


I told him, Sir for, in good truth, 
vrhen a man is telling a ſtory in the ſtrange 
m T do mine, he is obliged continually 
to be going backwards and forwards to 
keep all tight together in the reader's 
fancy—which, for my own part, if 1 
did not take heed to do more than at 
firſt, there is ſo much unfixed and equi- 
vocal matter ſtarting up, with ſo many 
breaks and gaps in 1t—and fo little ſer- 
vice do the fals afford—which, never- 
theleſs, I hang up in ſome of the darkeſt 
paſſages, knowing that the world is apt 
to loſe it's way, with all the light the 
ſun itſelf at noon-day can give it—and 
now, you ſee, I am loſt mytelf ! 

But tis my father's fault; and 


whenever my brains come to be 'di{- | 


ſeed, you will perceive, without ſpec- 
tacles, that he has left a large uneven 
thread, as you ſometimes ſee in an un- 
falcable piece of cambrick, running 
along the whole length of the web, and 


ſo untowardly, you cannot ſo much 


as cut out a“, (here I hang up a 
couple of lights again)—or a fillet, or 
a thumb-ſtajl, but it is ſeen or felt. 
Quanto id diligentias in liberis pro- 
© creandis cavendum,” ſayeth Cardan. 
All which being conſidered, and that 
you ſee it is morally impratticable for 
me to wind this round to where I ſet 


I begin tue chapter over again. 
| Gez CHAP. 


* 


and that infinite delight, in particular, 
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CH AP. XXXIV. 
Told the Chriſtian reader in the be- 


ginning of the chapter which pre- 


ceded my Uncle Toby's apologetical ora- 
tion—though in a different trope from 
what I ſhall make uſe of now—that the 
peace of Utrecht was within an ace of 
creating the ſame ſhyneſs betwixt my 
Uncle Toby and his hobby-horle, as 
it did betwixt the queen and the reſt of 
the confederating powers. 

There is an indignant way in which 
a man {ſometimes diſmounts his horſe, 
which as good as ſays to him, I'll go 
© a foot, Sir, all the days of my lie, 
© before I would ride a ſingle mile upon 
* your back again. Now my Uncle 
Toby could not be ſaid to diſmount his 
horſe in this manner: for, in ſtrictneſs 
of language, he could not be ſaid to 
diſmount his horle at all—his horſe ra- 
ther flung him—and ſomewhat vicioufly, 
which made my Uncle Toby take it ten 
times more unkindly. Let this matter 
be ſettled by ſtate jockies as they like, 
Alt created, I ſay,” a fort of ſhynets 
betwixt my Uncle Toby and his hob- 
by horſe.— He had no occaſion for him 
from the month of March to November, 
which was the ſummer after the arti- 
cles were ſigned, except it was now and 
then to take a ſhort ride out, juſt to fee 
that the fortifications and harbour of 
Dunkirk were demoliſhed, according to 
&ipulation. 

The French were fo backward all that 
ſummer in ſetting about that affair, and 
Monſieur Tugghe, the deputy from the 
magiſtrates at Dunkuk, preſented ſo 
many affecting petitions to the queen, 
beſeeching her majeſty to cauſe only her 
thunderbolts to fall upon the martial 
works, which might have incurred her 
diſpleaſure - but to ſpare—to ſpare the 
mole, tor the mole's ſake; which, in 
it's naked fituation, cculd be no more 
than an object of pity—and the queen, 
(who was but a woman) bang of a 
pitiful diſpoſition—and her miniſters al- 
to, they not wiſhing in their hearts to 
kave the town diſmanted, tor theſe pri- 
vate reaſons, ® * * + *«# » wv 
Se Geer e 
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SWEET ' that the 
whole went heavily on with my Uncle 
Toby; inſomuch that it was not with- 
in three full months, after he and the 


corporal had conſtructed the town, and 
put it in a condition to be deſtroyed, 
that the ſeveral commandants, commif. 
ſaries, deputies, negociators, and in- 
tendants, would permit him to ſet about 
it,—Fatal interval of inactivity! 

The corporal was for beginning the 
demolition, by making a breach in the 
ramparts or main fortifications of the 
town.—s No—that will never do, cor- 
* poral !' ſaid my Uncle Toby; for, 
© in going that way to work with the 
« town, the Engliſh garriſon will not 
be fafe in it an hour; becauſe, if the 
© French are treacherous=———" Th 
© are as treacherous as devils, an pleaſ, 
* your honour!* ſaid the corporal... 
© It gives me concern always when I 
* hear it, Trim, ' ſaid my Uncle Toby: 
for 4” don't want perſonal bravery; 
© and if a breach is made in the ram- 
parts, they may enter it, and make 
themſelves matters of the place when 
© they pleaſe. —* Let them enter it, 
{aid the corporal, lifting up his pioneer's 
ſpade in both his hands, as it he was 
going to lay about him with it let 
them enter, an' pleaſe your honour, 
© if they dare. — In caſes like this, 
C e Cape ſaid my Uncle Toby, ſlip- 
ping his right-hand down to the middle 
of his cane, and holding it afterwards 
truncheon-wiſe, with his fore-finger ex- 
tended-—* tis no part of the conſide- 
© ration of a commandant, what the 
enemy dare—or what they dare not 
do; he muſt act with prudence. We 
will begin with the outworks both 
towards the ſea and the land, and 
particularly with Fort Louis, the moſt 
diſtant of them all, and demoliſh it 
firſt—and the reſt, one by one, both 
on our right and left, as we retreat 
towards the town—then we'll demo- 
lich the mole—next fill up the har- 
© bour—then retire into the citadel, and 
* blow it up into the air; and having 
done that, corporal, we'll embark for 
© England.'—* We are there, quoth 
the corporal, recollecting himſelf.— 
« Very true!” ſaid my Uncle Toby) 
looking at the church. 
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CH A P. XXXV. 


Deluſive, delicious conſultation or 

two of this kind, betwixt my 
Uncle Toby and Trim, upon the de- 
moliticn of Dunkirk, for a moment 
: rallied 
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rallied back the ideas of thoſe pleaſures, 
which were ſlipping from under him 
——ſ{till—til all went on heavilythe 
magick left the mind the weaker. — 
STILLNESS,with SILENCE at her back, 
entered the ſolitary parlour, and drew 
their gauzy mantle over my Uncle To- 
by's head !—and LISTLESSNESS, with 
her lax fibre and undirected eye, ſat 
quietly down beſide him in his arm- 
chair. No longer Amberg, and 
Rhivberg, and Limbourg, and Huy, 
and Bonn, in one year—and the pro- 
ſpe& of Landen, and Trerebach, and 
Druſen, and Dendermond, the next— 
hurried on the blood——no longer did 
ſaps, and mines, and blinds, and ga 
bions, and paliſadoes, keep out this 
fur enemy of man's repoſe no more 
could my Uncle Toby, after paſſing 
the French lines, as he eat his egg at 
ſupper, from thence break into the heart 
of France —croſs over the Oyes, and 
with all Picardie open behind him, 
march up to the gates of Paris, and fall 
aſleep with nothing but ideas of glory; 
no more was he to dream, he had 
fixed the royal ſtandard upon the tower 
of the Baſtile, and awake with it ſtream- 
ing in his head! ; 

— Softer viſions — gentler vibra- 
tions, ſtole ſweetly in upon his ſlumbers 
—the trumpet of war fell out of his 
* hands—he took up the lute, ſweet in- 
ſtrument! of all others the moſt delicate, 
the moſt difficult how wilt thou touch 
it, my dear Uncle Toby ? 


CH A-P.  XXXVE 


OW, becauſe I have once or twice 

ſaid, in my inconſiderate way of 
talking—that I was confident the fol- 
lowing memoirs of my uncle Toby's 
courtſhip of Widow Wadman, when- 
ever I got time to write them, would 
turn out one of the moſt compleat ſyſ- 
tems, both of the elementary and prac- 
tical part of love and love- making, that 
cver was addreſſed to the world are 
zou to imagine from thence, that I ſhall 
let out with a deſcription of what love 
i? whether part God and part Devil, 
as Plotinus will have it— 
Or, by a more critical equation, 
and ſuppoſing the whole of love to be as 
10—to determine, with Ficinus, Hoa 
* many parts of it——the one—and how 
* many the gather ;5'—= or whether it is 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. | 
- all of it one great devil, from head to 
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tail, as Plato has taken upon him to 
pronounce z' concerning which conceit 
of his, I ſhall not offer my opinion 
but my opinion of Plato is this; that 
he appears, from this inſtance, to have 
been a man of much the ſame tem 
and way of reaſoning with Doctor Bayn- 
yard, who being a great enemy to bliſ- 
ters, as imagining that half a dozen of 
em on at once, would draw a man as 
ſurely to his grave, as a hearſe and ſix 
—raſhly concluded, that the devil him- 
ſelf was nothing in the world, but one 
great bouncing cantharidis.— 

I have nothing to ſay to people who 
allow themſelves this monſtrous liberty 
in arguing, but what Nazianzen cried 
out (that is, polemically) to Phila- 
grius— ö 

% EN O rare ! "tis fine reaſoning, 
© Sir, indeed! cc dr pioroptiy; bv Haben 
* and moſt nobly do you aim at truth, 
* when you philoſophize about it in your 
6 moods and paſſions.” 

Nor is it to be imagined, for the ſame 
reaſon, I ſhould ſtop to enquire, whe- 
ther love is a diſeaſe—or embroil my- 
ſelf with Rhaſis and Dioſcorides, whe- 
ther the ſeat of it 1s in the brain or liver 
— becauſe this would lead me on to an 
examination of the two v ſite 
manners in which clans Tron 
treated—the one of Aztius, who al- 
ways begun with a cooling glyſter of 
hemp ſeed and bruiſed cucumbers—and 
followed on with thin potations of wa- 
ter-lilies and purſlane—to which he 
added a pinch of ſnuff, of the herb ha- 
nea—and, where Aztivs durſt venture 
it, his topaz ring, | 

he other, that of Gordonius, 
who (in his cap. xv. De Amore) di- 
rects they ſhould be thraſhed, ad pa- 
form uſque; till they ſtink again. 

Theſe are diſquiſitions which my fas 
ther, who had laid in a great ſtock of 
knowledge of this kind, will be ve 
buſy with, in the progreſs of my Uncle 
Toby's affairs: I muſt anticipate thus 
much-that from his theories of love, 
(with which, by the way, he contrived 
to crucify my Uncle Toby's mind, al- 
moſt as much as his amours themſelves) 
he took a ſingle ſtep into praftice—and- 
by means of a camphorated cere-cloth, 
which he found means to impoſe upon 


the taylor for buckram, whilit he was 


making my Uncle Toby a-new pair of 
breeches, he produced Gordonius's ef- 


fee 
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fe& upon my Uncle Toby without the 
diſgrace. 

hat changes this produced, will be 
read in it's mm place: all that is 
needful to be added to the anecdote, is 
this that whatever effect it had upon 
my Uncle Toby—it had a vile e 
upon the houſe z and if my Uncle Toby 
had not ſmoked it down as he did, it 
might have had a vile effect upon my fa- 
ther too. 


C HAP. XXXVII. 


WILL come out of itſelf 
0 by and bye.— All I contend 
for is, that I am not obliged to ſet out 
with a definition of what love is; and 
ſo long as I can go on with my ſtory 
intelligibly, with the help of the word 
itſelf, without any other idea to it, than 
what I have in common with the reſt of 
the world, why ſhould I differ from it 
a moment before the time ?—When I 
can get on no farther—and find myſelt 
entangled on all ſides of this myſtick 
labyrinth, my opinion will then come 
in, in courſe—and lead me out. 
At preſent, I hope I ſhall be ſuffici- 
ently underſtood, in telling the reader, 
my Uncle Toby fell in love. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, ; 


———Not that the phraſe is at all to 
my liking : for, to ſay a man is fallen 
in love—or that he is deeply in love— 
or up to the ears in love—and ſometimes 
even over head and ears in it — carries 
an idiomatical kind of implication, that 
love is a thing below a man—this is re- 
curring 1 to Plato's opinion, which, 
with all his divinityſhip—I hold to be 
damnable and heretical—and ſo much 
for that. f 

Let love, therefore, be what it will 
— my Uncle Toby fell into it. 
And poſſibly, gentle reader, with 
ſuch a temptation ſo wouldſt thou; for 
never did thy eyes behold, or thy con- 
cupiſcence covet, any thing in this 
world, more concupiſcible than Wi- 
dow Wadman. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 


* conceive this right call for pen 
and ink — here's paper ready to 

our hand. — Sit down, Sir; paint 

er to your own mind—as like your 
miſtreſs as you can—as unlike your 
wife as your conſcience will let you 
tis all one to me pleaſe but your own 
fancy in it. 
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— Was ever any thing in nature 
© ſo {weet !—ſo exquitite !* : 
Then, dear Sir, how could my 
Uncle Toby reſiſt it? : 

Thrice happy book; thou wilt have 
one page, at leaſt, within thy covers, 
which MALICE will not blacken, and 
which IGNORANCE cannot miſrepre- 
ſent, | | 


CHAP. AXXIX. 


S Suſannah was informed, by an 
expreſs from Mrs. Bridget, of 
my Uncle Toby's falling in love with 
her miſtreſs, fifteen days before it hap- 
pened—the contents of which expreſs 
Suſannah communicated to my mother 
the next day—it has juſt given me an 
— abt an of entering; upon my Uncle 
oby's amours a fortnight before their 
exiſtence. 
© I have an article of news te tell 
© you, Mr. Shandy,” quoth my mo- 
ther, which will ſurprize you greatly.“ 
Now my father was then holding one 
of his ſecond beds of juſtice, and was 


muſing within himſelf about the hard- 


ſhips of matrimony, as my mother broke 
ſilence. | 


My brother Toby, quoth ſhe, 
© is going to be married to Mrs, Wad- 
man. 

© 'Then he will never,” quoth my fa- 
ther, © be able to he diagorally in his 
© bed again as long as he lives.“ 

It was a conſuming vexation to my 
father, that my mother never aſked the 
meaning of a thing ſhe did not under- 
ſtand, 

—— That ſhe is not a woman of 
© ſcience,' my father would ſay, is 
© her misfortune—but ſhe might atk a 
« queſtion !* | 

My mother never did. In ſhort, ſhe 
went out of the world, at laſt, without 
knowing whether it turned round, or 
ſtood fill, —My father had officivuſly 
told her above a thoutand times which 
way it was but the always forgot. 

For theſe reaſons, a diſcourſe ſeldom 
went on much farther betwixt them 
than a propoſition—a reply—and a re- 
joinder ; at the end of which it generally 
took breath for a few minutes, (as in 
the affair of the breeches) and then went 


on again. 


© If he marries, *twill be the worſe 
«© for us! quoth my mother, 


Not a cherry- ſtone, ſaid my fa. 
ther; © he may as well batter away his 
means upon that, as any thing elſe. 

——* To be ſure, ſaid my mo- 
ther lo here ended the propoſition= 
the reply—and the rejoinder—T told 
you of. 

It will be ſome amuſement to him, 
© too,” faid my father. 

© A very great one, anſwered m 
mother, if he ſhould have children.” 
Lord have mercy upon me! ſaid 


my father to himſelf—* * * * * # * 
% * * * „ „ * „ „„ „ # 
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CH AF. Xs: 


1 Am now beginning to get fairly into 

my work; and, by the help of a 
vegetable diet, with a few of the cold 
ſeeds, I make no doubt but I ſhall be 
able to go on with my Uncle Toby's 
ſtory, and my own, in a tolerable 
ſtraight lme. Now, 


— PO De”; 


— 
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Theſe were the four lines I moved 
in through my firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth volumes.—In the fitth volume I 
have been very good—the preciſe line I 
have deſcribed in it being thus : 


AB 
— 16-u, "Th 
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By which it appears, that except at the 
curve, marked A, where I took a trip 
to Navarre—and the indented curve B, 
which is the ſhort airing when ] was 
there with the Lady Bauſſiere and her 
page—]I have not taken the leaſt mw 


bed, Has AS. _w LS" 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, 


of a digreſſion, till John de la Caſle's 
devils led me the rohd you ſee marked 
D—for, as for ccc, they are no- 
thing but parentheſes, and the common 
ins and outs incident to the lives of the 
greateſt miniſters of ſtate; and when 
compared with what men have done 
or with my own tranſgreſſions at the 
letters AB D- they vaniſh into nothing. 

In this laſt volume, I have done better 
ſtill for, from the end of Le Fevre's 
epiſode, to the beginning of my Uncle 
Toby's campaigns—I have ſcarce ſtep- 

d a yard out of my way. 

If 1 mend at this rate, it is not im- 
poſſible by the good leave of his grace 
of Benevento's devils—but I may ar- 
rive hereafter at the excellency of going 
on even thus: 


7 


— 


which is a line drawn as ſtraight as I 
could draw it, by a writing-maſter's 
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ruler, (borrowed for that purpoſe) turn- 
ws neither to the right-hand or to the 
eft. 

This right lin. the path way 
* for Chriſtians to walk in !'—ſay di- 
vines. 

The emblem of moral recti- 
© tude!” ſays Cicero. 

— The % line!" ſay cabbage- 
planters— is the ſhorteſt line, (ſays 
Archimedes) *which can be drawn from 
* one given point to another. 

I wiſh your ladyſhips would lay this 
matter to heart in your next birth-day 
ſuits ! | 

What a journey! 

Pray, can you tell me—that is, with- 
out anger, before I write my chapter 
upon ſtraight lines—by what miſtake 
who told them ſo—or how it has come 
to paſs—that your men of wit and ge- 
nius have all along confounded this 
line with the line of GRAVITATION, 


END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 


CHAF.'4 


. O'!—[think I ſaid I would 
* Þ write two volumes every 
N year, provided the vile 
cough which then tor- 
„ mented me, and which to 
this hour I dread worſe 
than the devil, would but give me 
leave—and in another place (but where 
I can't recolle& now) ſpeaking of my 
book as a machine, and laying my pen 
and ruler down croſs-wiſe upon the ta- 
ble, in order to gain the greater credit 
to iI ſwore it ſhould be kept a going 
at that rate theſe forty years, if it pleaſ- 
ed but the Fountain of Life to bleſs me 
ſo long with health and good ſpirits. 
Now, as for my ſpirits, little have I 
to lay to their charge—nay, ſo very lit- 
tle, (unleſs the mounting me upon a 
long ſtick, playing the fool with me 
nincteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
be accuſations) that, on the contrary, 
I have much—much to thank 'em for: 
chearily have ye made me tread the path 
of life with all the burdens of it (ex- 
cept it's cares) upon my back: in no 
one moment of my exiſtence, that I re- 
member, have ye once deſerted me, or 
tinged the objects which came in my 
way, either with ſable, or with a ſickly 
green; in dangers ye gilded my horizon 
with hope, and when DEATH himſelt 
knocked at my door—ye bade him come 


again; and in ſo gay a tone of careleſs 


indifference did ye do it, that he doubted 


of his commiſſion. — x 
— There muſt certainly be ſome 


© miſtake in this matter, quoth he. 
Now there is nothing in this world I 
abominate worſe, than to be interrupted 
in a ſtory—and as I was that moment 
telling Eugenius a moſt tawdry one in 
my way, of a nun who fancied herſelf a 
ſhell-fiſh, and of a monk damned for 
eating a muſſel; and was ſhewing him 
the grounds and jultice of the proce- 
dure— 


Did ever ſo grave a perſonage 
get into ſo vile a ſcrape?* quoth 
Death.—“ Thou haſt had a narrow 
© eſcape, Triſtram,” ſaid Eugenius, tak= 
ing hold of my hand as I finiſhed my 
ory. 

But there is no living, Eugenius,? 
replied I, at this rate; for as this ſon 
© of a whore has found out my lodg- 


© ings 


© You call him rightly, aid 
Eugenius— for, by Sin, we are told, 
© he entered the world I care 
© not which way he entered, quoth I, 
« provided he be not in ſuch a hurry to 
© take me out with him—for I have 
* forty volumes to write, and fo 

© thouſand things to ſay and do, whic 
© nobody in the world will ſay and do 
© for me, except thyſelf; and as thou 
* ſeeſt he has got me by the throat, (for 
Eugenius could ſcarce hear me ſpeak 
acroſs the table) and that I am no 
d 2 « match 
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© match for him in the open field, had 


© T not better, whilſt theſe few [cattered 


© ſpirits remain, and theſe two ſpider 
© legs of mine, (holding one of them 
up to him) * are able to ſupport me— 
© had I not better, Eugenius, fly for 
© my life? — It is my advice, my dear 
« Triftram,* ſaid Eugenius.— Then, 
© by Heaven! I will lead him a dance 
© he little thinks of—for I will gallop,” 
quoth I, © without looking once behind 
me, to the banks of the Garonne; and 
© if I hear him clattering at my heels 
I'll ſcamper away to Mount Veſu— 
© vius—from thence to Joppa, and from 
© Joppa to the world's end ; where, if 
he follows me, I pray God he may 
© break his neck. — 

© He runs more riſk there,* ſaid 
Eugemus, than thou.“ 

Eugenius's wit and affection brought 
blood into the cheek from whence it 
had been ſome months banithed—'twas 
a vile moment to bid adieu in; he led 
me to my chaiſe—* Allons!' faid I; 
the polt-boy gave a crack with his 
 whip—off I went like - cannon, and 
in half a dozen bounds got into Dover. 


CHAT. II. 
8 OW, hang it,* quoth I, as I 
looked towards the French 
coaſt— a man ſhould know ſomething 
© of his own country, too, before he goes 
© abroad—and I never gave a peep into 
© Rochetter church, or took notice of 
© the dock of Chatham, or viſited St. 
© Thomas at Canterbury; though they 
all three laid in my way. 
* But mine, indeed, is a parti- 
„ cular cale,* 

So without arguing the matter farther 
with Thomas o' Becket, or any one 
elſe— I ſkipped into the boat; and in 
five minutes we got under ſail, and ſcud- 
ded away like the wind, 

Pray, captain, quoth I, as I wis 
going down into the cabin, is a man 
* never overtaken by Death on this pai- 
« ſage?” 


© Why, there is not time for a man 


to be ſick in it,” replied he.—* What 
a curſed lyor ! tor 1 am ſick as a 
horie,* quath I, © already V hat a 
brain !—uptide down !—-hey-day ! the 
cells are broke looſe one into another, 
and the blood and the lymph, and 
the ne vous juices, With the fixed and 
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volatile ſalts, are all jumbled into one 
maſs—good G—! every thing turns 
round in it like a thouſand whirl. 
pools—l'd give a ſhilling to know if 
I ſhan't write the clearer for it, 

« Sick ! ſick! ſick! ſick ! 

— When ſhall we get to land, 
captain ?——— They have hearts like 
{tones O, I am deadly fick !—— 
Reach me that thing, boy—'tis the 
moſt diſcomfiting ſickneſs—T wiſh I 
was at the bottom Madam! how 
is it with you? © Undone! un- 
done! un O! undone, Sir! 
What, the firſt time?“ © No, tis 
the ſecond, third, ſixth, tenth time, 
Sir! —“ Hey day! what a trampling 
overhead !—Hollo! cabin-boy! what's 
the matter? — 

The wind's chopped about! 
S'death !——then I ſhall meet him full 
in the face !* 

© What luck! — It is chopped 
© about again, maſter. ! O the de- 
vil chop it!” 

Captain, quoth ſhe, © for Heaven's 
© ſake, let us get aſhore.” 


a = a «a = 
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C HAP. III. 
T* is a great inconvenience to a man 
in haſte, that there are three diſtinct 
roads between Calais and Paris, in be- 
half of which there is ſo much to be 
ſaid by the ſeveral deputies from the 
towns which lie along them, that halt 
a day is eaſily loſt in ſettling which 
you'll take. 

Firſt, the road by Lifle and Ar- 
ras which is the moſt about—but 
moſt intereſting and inſtructing. 

The ſecond, that by Amiens 
which you may go, if you would ſee 
Chantilly. 

And that by Beauvais——which you 
may go if you will. 

For this reaſon, a great many chuſe 
to go by Beauvais. 


CH AP. iv. 


$ OW, before I quit Calais, 3 

travel-writer would fay, * 
© would not be amiſs to give ſome AC- 
©. count of it. Now I think at ver) 
much amiſs—that a man cannot g9 
quietly through a town, and let it alone, 
with, it does not meddle with him, = 
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that he muſt „„ and draw- 
ing his pen at every kennel he croſſes 
over, merely, o' my conſcience, for the 
ſake of drawing it; becauſe, if we ma 
judge from what has been wrote of theſe 
things, by all who have 4wrote and gal- 
lpped—or who have gallopped and 
abrote, which is a different way ſtill or 
who, for more expedition than the reſt, 
kave wrote gallopping, which is the 
way I do at preſent—from the great 
Addiſon, who did it with his ſatchel of 
ſchool-books hanging at his a—, and 
galling his beaſt's crupper at every 
ſtroke — there is not a gallopper of us 
all, who might not have gone on ambling 
quietly in his own ground (in caſe he 
had any) and have wrote all he. had to 
write, dry-ſhod, as well as not. 

For my own part, as Heaven is my 
Judge, and to which I ſhall ever make 
my laſt appeal—I know no more of 
Calais, (except the little my barber told 
me of it as he was whetting his razor) 
than I do this moment of Grand Cairo; 
for it was duſky in the evening when I 
landed, and dark as pitch in the morn- 
ing when I ſet out; and yet by merely 
knowing what is what, and by drawing 
this from that in one part of the town, 
and by ſpelling and putting this and 
that together in another I would lay 
any travelling odds, that I this moment 
write a chapter upon Calais as long as 
my arm; and with ſo diſtinct and ſatis- 
factory a detail of every item, which is 
worth a ſtranger's curioſity in the town 
—that you would take me for the town- 
clerk of Calais itſelf and where, Sir, 
would be the wonder? was not Demo- 
critus, who laughed ten times more 
than I, town-clerk of Abdera ?—and 
was not (I forget his name) who had 
more diſcretion than us both, town- 
clerk of Epheſus ?—-— It ſhould be 
penned, moreover, Sir, with ſo much 
knowledge and good ſenſe, and truth, 
and preciſion 

——— Nay—it you don't believe me, 
you may read the chapter for your pains. 


CA. 
AL AIs —Calatium, Caluſium, 
Caleſium. 


This town, if we may truſt it's ar- 
chives, the authority of which I ſee no 
reaſon to call in queſtion in this place— 
was once no more than a ſmall village 


belonging to one of the firſt Counts de 


Guines; and as it boaſts at preſent of 


no leſs than fourteen thouſand inhabi- 
tants, excluſive of four hundred and 
twenty diſtin& families in the bafſe will 
or ſuburbs—it muſt have grown up by 
little and little, I ſuppoſe, to it's pre- 
ſent ſize. 

Though there are four convents, there 
1s but one parochial church in the whole 
town; I had not an opportunity of tak- 
ng it's exact dimenſions, but it is 
eaſy to make a tolerable conjecture of 
em for as there are fourteen thou- 


ſand inhabitants in the town, if the 


church holds them all, it muſt be con- 
ſiderably large—and if it will not=—"tis 
a very great pity they have not ano- 
ther——it is built in form of a croſs, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; the 
ſteeple, which has a ſpire to it, is placed 
in the middle of the church, and ſtands 
upon four pillars, elegant and light 
enough, but ſufficiently ſtrong at the 
ſame time—it is decorated with eleven 
altars, moſt of which are rather fine 
than beautiful. The great altar is 2 
maſter-piece in it's kind—'tis of white 
marble; and, as I was told, near fix 
feet high—had it been much higher, it 
had been as high as mount Calvary it- 
ſelf—therefore, I ſuppoſe it mult be 
high enough in all conſcieuce. 

There was nothing ſtruck me more 
than the Great Square though I caynot 
ſay tis either wel] paved or well built 
but *tis in the heart of the town, and 
moſt of the ſtreets, eſpecially thoſe in 
that quarter, all terminate in it: could 
there have been a fountain in all Ca- 
lais, which it ſeems there cannot, as 
ſuch an object would have been a great 
ornament, it 1s not to be doubted, but 
that the inhabitants would have had it 
in the very centre of this ſquare 
becaule tis forty feet longer from 
eaſt to weſt, than from north to ſouth ; 
ſo that the French in general have more 
reaſon on their fide in calling them 


places than $QUAREs, which, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, to be {ure they are not. 

The town-houſe ſeems to be but 2 
foriy building, and not to he kept in 
the beſt repair; otherwiſe it had been 
a ſecond great ornament to this place; 
it anſwers, however, it's deſtination, 
and ſerves very well for the reception of 
the magiſtrates, who aſſemble in it frorn 
time to time; ſo that tis preſumabl:, 
jaſtice is regularly diſtributed. 

I had 


| 
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I had heard much of it, but there is 
nothing at all curious in the Courgain; 
*tis a diſtinct quarter of the town, in- 
habited ſolely by ſailors and fiſhermen ; 
it conſiſts of a number of {mall ſtreets, 
neatly built, and moſtly of brick; tis 
extremely populous, but as that may 
be accounted for from the principles of 
their diet— there is nothing curious in 
that neither. A traveller may ſee it to 
fatisfy himſelf—he mult not omit how- 
ever taking notice of La Tour de Guet, 
upon any account: tis ſo called from 
it s particular deſtination, becauſe in 
war it ſerves to diſcover and give notice 
of the enemies which approach the place, 
either by fea or land—but 'tis mon- 
ſtrous high, and catches the eye ſo con- 
tinually, you cannot avoid taking no- 
tice of it, if you would. 

It was a ſingular diſappointment to 
me, that I could not have permiſſion to 
take an exact ſurvey of the fortifica- 
tions, which are the ſtrongeſt in the 
world, and which, from firſt to laſt, that 
is, from the time they were ſet about by 
Philip of France Count of Boulogne, 
to the preſent war, wherein many re- 
1 were made, have coſt— (as I 
earned afterwards from an engineer in 
Galcony) —above a hundred millions 
of livres. It is very remarkable that at 
the Tele de Grawelenes, and where the 
town is naturally the weakeit, they have 
expended the moſt money; lo that the 
outworks ſtretch à great way into the 
campaign, and conſequently occupy a 
large tract of ground. — However, after 
all that is ja and done, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that Calais was never upon 
any account {o conkderable trom itſelf, 
as from it's ſituation, and that eaſy en- 
trance which it gave our anceſtors upon 
all occaſions into France: it was not 
without it's inconveniences allo; being 
no leſs troubleſome to the Engliſh in 
thoſe times, than Dvnkirk has been to 
us in ours: fo that it was deſervedly 
looked upon as the key to both king- 
doms, which no doubt is the reaſon 
that there have ariſen ſo many conten- 
tions who ſhould keep it: of theſe the 
fiege of Calais, or rather the blockade 
(tor it was ſhut up both by land and 
lea) was the moſt memorable, as it with- 
ſtood the efforts of Edward the Third a 
whole year, and was not terminated at 
laſt but by famine and extreme miſery 
the gallantry of Euftace de St. Pierre, 
who firit offered himlelf a victim fpr his 


* 
d 


fellow-citizens, has ranked his n 

with heroes. As it will not take up 
above fifty pages, it would be injuſtice 
to the reader, not to give him a minute 
account of that romantick tranſaction, as 
vo as of the ſiege itſelf, in Rapin's own 
words, | | 


CHAP. VI. 


B courage! gentle reader 
-I ſcorn it— tis enough to 
have thee in my power but to make 
uſe of the advantage which the fortune 
of the pen has now gained over thee, 
would be too much No—! by that 
all- powerful fire which warms the vi- 
ſionary brain, and lights the ſpirits 
through unworldly tracts! ere I would 
force a helpleſs creature upon this hard 
ſervice, and make thee pay, poor ſoul! 
tor fifty pages which I have no right 
to fell thee—naked as I am, I would 
browſe upon the mountains, and ſmile 
that the north-wind brought me neither 
my tent or my ſupper. * 

* So put on, my brave boy! and 


make the beſt of thy way to Boulogne. 


CHAP. Vil 


OULOGNE !—hah!—ſowe 
are all got together—debtors 
and ſinners, before Heaven; a jolly ſet 
of us—but I can't ſtay and quaff it off 
with you—l'm purſued mylelf like a 
hundred devils, and ſhall be overtaken 
before I can well change horſes.— For 
© Heaven's ſake make haſte!'— It is 
for high-treaſon, quoth a very little 
man, whiſpering as low as he could to 
a very tall man that ſtood next him.— 
Or elſe for murder,” quoth the tall 
man. Well thrown, Sixe-Ace! quoth 
I.— No, quoth a third; © the gentle- 

© man has been commitung——" 
Ahl ma chere fille” ſaid I, as ſhe 
tripp'd by from her matins . you 
© look as roſy as the morning !'—(for 
the ſun was riſing, and it made the com- 
pliment the more gracious, ) No, 
© it can't be that, quoth a fourth 
(She made a curtſey to me-] kiſſed my 
hand.)—* It is debt, continued he.— 
© It is certainly for debt,” quoth a fifth. 
I would not pay that gentleman's 
© debts,” quoth Ace, for a thouland 
pounds. Nor would I, quoth 
Lic, 
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light before he has got three hundred 


Size, © for fix times the ſum.— Well 
« thrown, Size-Ace,. again !* quoth I. 
« But I have no debt but the debt ef 
«© NATURE, and I want but patience of 


her, and I will pay her every — 
o 


© ] owe her. How can you be 


c hard-hearted, MaDam, to arreſt a 


« poor traveller going along without 
« moleſtation to any one, upon his law- 
ful occaſions ?—Do ſtop that death- 
looking, long- ſtriding ſcoundrel of a 
© ſcare finner, who is poſting after me 
c —he never would have followed me 
but for you—if it be but for a ſtage, or 
two, jult to give me ſtart of him be- 
ſecch you, Madam. — Do, dear lady!” 

——* Now, in troth, tis a great pity,” 
quoth mine Iriſh hoſt, * that all this good 
« courtſhip ſhould be loſt; for the young 


« gentlewoman has deen after going out 


© of hearing of it all along.'— 

——* Simpleton l' quoth I. 

——* So you have nothing elſe in 
© Boulogne worth ſeeing ?” 

By Jaſus ! there is the fineſt 8 EMI- 
NAR for the HUMANITIES | 

— There cannot be a finer,” 
quoth I. | 4.6 | 


CHAP. VIIL 
HEN the precipitancy of a 


man's wiſhes hurries on his 

ideas ninety times faſter than the vehicle 
he rides in oe be to truth! and woe 
be to the vehicle and it's tackling (let 
'em be made of what ſtuff you will) 
upon which, he breathes forth the diſ- 
appointment of his ſoul ! > 

As I never give general characters 
either of men or things in choler, the 
* mofl hafte, the worſt ſpeed,” was all 
the reflection I made upon the affair, 
te firſt time it happen d—the ſecond, 
third, fourth, and fifth time, I confined 
it reſpectively to thoſe times; and ac- 
cordingly ' blamed only the ſecond, 
third, fourth, and fifth poſt-boy for it, 
without carrying my refle&tions farther 
but the event continuing to befal me 
from the fifth, to the ſixth, ſeventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth time, and 
without one exception, I then could 
not avoid making a national reflection 
of it, which I do in theſe words: 

That er, is always wrong in 
a French poſi-chaiſe upon firſt ſetting 
out, 

Or the propoſition may ſtand thus : 
A French fojtilion has always to a- 


* 


yards out of town. 

What's wrong now ?*—* Diable! 
© —2 rope's broke a knot has ſlipt? 
Sa ſtaple's drawn—a bolt's to whit - 
© tle!—a tag, a rag, a jag, a ſtrap, a 
© buckle, or a buckle's tongue, want 
© altering. —— | 

Now true as all this 1s, I never think 
myſelf impowered to excommunicate, 
thereupon, either the poſt- chaiſe or it's 
driver—nor- do | take it into my head to 
{wear by the living G—, I Would ra- 
ther go a foot ten thouſand times or 
that I will be damn'd if ever I get into 


another but I take the matter cool- 


ly before me, and conſider, that ſome 


tag, or rag, or jag, or bolt, or buckle, 
or buckle's tongue, will ever be a want 


ing, or want altering, travel where I 


will —ſo I never chafe, but take the 
good and the bad as they fall in my 


road, and get on. Do fo, my lad!* 
ſaid I— he had loſt five minutes already, 
in alighting in order to get a luncheon. 
of black bread which he had crammed 
into the chaiſe-pocket, and was re- 
mounting and going leiſurely on, to 
reliſh it the better. Get on, my lad! 
ſaid I, briſkly,—but in the moſt per- 
ſuaſive tone imaginable, for I jingled a 
four and twenty ſous piece againſt the 
glats, taking care to hold the flat fide 
towards him, as he looked back—the 
doy grinned intelligence from his right- 
ear to his left, and behind his ſooty 
muzzle diſcover'd ſuch a pearly row of 
teeth, that Sowereronty would have 
pawned her jewels for them 
what maſticators !“ 
en what bread!” 


and ſo, as he finiſhed the laſt mouthful 
of it, we entered the town of Montreuil. 


C. HAP. 1X; 


HERE is not a town in all France, 
which in my opinion looks better 
in the map than Montreuil; I own, it 
does not look ſo well in the book of 
poit-roads; but when you come to ſee 
it—to be ture it looks molt pitifully. 
There is one thing however in it at 
reſent very handſome ; and that is, the 


inn-keeper's daughter; ſhe has been 
eighteen months at Amiens, and fix at 


Paris, in going through her claſſes ; fo 

knits, and ſews, and dances, and does 

the little coquetries very well !— jy 
e 


ö 
| 
| 
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better ſtop—ſhe has a little of the de- 


——|A flat! in running them over 
within theſe five minutes that I have 
flood looking at her, ſhe has let fall at 


feaſt a dozen loops in a white thread 


frocking—Yes, yes—1 ſee, you cunning 
gipſy!—'tis long, and taper—you need 
not pin it to your knee—and that tis 
your own—and fits you exactly.— 
That nature ſhould have told 
this. creature a word about a ftatze's 
thumb! 

But as this ſample is worth all 
their thumbs—beſides I have her thumbs 
and fingers in at the bargain if they 
can be any guide to me and as Ja- 
natone withal (for that is her name) 
ſtands fo well for a drawing—may I 
never draw more—or rather, may I draw 
like a dranght-horſe, by main ſtrength— 
all the days of my life—if I do not draw 
her in all her proportions, and with as 
determined a pencil, as if I had herin 
the wetteſt drapery.— 

But your worſhips chuſe rather 
that 1 give you the length, breadth, 
and dicular height of the great 
parrſh church, or a drawing of the faſ- 
cade of the abbey of Saint Auſtreberte, 
which has been tranſported from Ar- 
tois hither——everything is juſt, I ſup- 
poſe, as the maſons and carpenters left 
them—and if the belicf in Chrift con- 
tinues fo long, will be fo theſe fifty 
years to come ſo your worſhips and 
reverences may all meaſure them at your 
Jeifures—but he who mealures thee, 
Janatone, muſt do it now—thou carrieſt 
the principles of change within thy 
frame: and conſidering the chances of a 
tranſitory life, I would not anſwer for 
thee a moment; ere twice twelve months 
are 2 and gone, thou mayeſt grow 
out like a pumkin, and loſe thy ſhapes— 
or, thou mayeſt go off like a flower, and 
| Toſe thy beauty —nay, thou mayeſt go 
off like a huſſy—and loſe thyſelf, —I 
would not anſwer for my Aunt Dinah, 
vas ſhe alive faith, ſcarce for her pic- 
ture—were it but painted by Reynolds! 
But if I go on with my drawing, 
after naming that ſon of Apollo, I'll be 
ſhot ! 

So you muſt &en be content with the 
original; which, if the evening is fine, in 
paſſing through Montreuil, you will ſee 
at your chaiſe-door, as you change 
horſes z but unleſs you have as bad a 
reaſon for haſte as I have=you had 


vote; but that, Sir, is a terce to a nine 
in your fayour. 


—1..— help me! 1 could not 


count a fingle point: ſo had been piqued 
and repiqued, and capotted to the devil 


CHAP. K. 


A LL which being conſidered, and 


that death moreover might be much 
nearer me than I imagined— I wiſh-I 
© was at Abbeville,” quoth I, © were it 


* only to ſee how they card and ſpin,” 


So off we ſet, 
« de Montreuil a Nampont—þpofte et 


demi de Nampont à Bernay - - 2 poſte 


de Bernay a-Nouvion - - - po 
© de Nouvion a Abbeville poſte.” 


but the carders and ſpinners were 
all gone to bed, 


CHAP. XI. 


IRE a vaſt advantage is tra- 
velling ! only it heats one; but 


there is a remedy for that, which you 
may pick out of the next chapter. 


CHAP. XII. 


AS I ina condition to ſtipulate 

with death-—as I am this mo- 

ment with my apothecary, how and 
where I will take his gliſter — I ſhould 
certainly declare ail ſubmitting to it 
before my friends; and therefore I ne- 


ver ſeriouſly think upon the mode and 


manner of this great cataſtrophe, which 
generally takes up and torments my 
thoughts as much as the cataſtrophe it- 
ſelf, but I conſtantly draw the curtain 
acroſs it with this wiſh, that the Diſ- 

ſer of all things may fo order it, that 
it happen not to me in my own houſe— 
but rather in ſome decent inn-o-at 
home, I know it — the concern of my 
friends, and the laſt ſervices of wiping 
my brows and ſmoothing my pillow, 
which the quivering hand of pale affec- 
tion ſhall pay me, will ſo crucify my 
ſoul, that I ſhall die of a diſtemper 
which my phyſician is not aware of: 
but, in an inn, the few cold offices I 


* Vid f French poſt-Toads, page 36. Edition of 1762 
ide Book of French poſt- roads, page 36. Edition of 3762. wanted, 
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- wanted, would be purchaſed with a few 


guineas, and paid me with an undiſ- 
turbed, but punctual attention but 
mark! This inn ſhould not be the inn 
at Abbeville—if there was not another 
in the univerſe, J would ſtrike that inn 
out of the capitulation : ſo, 

Let the borſes be in the chaiſe ex- 


c w by four in the morning—Yes, 


« by four, Sir !—or, by Genevieve! JI 
© raiſe a clatter in the houſe ſhall wake 


© the dead.” — 


CHAF. MHNE 
c AKE them lihe-unto a nobel,” 


is a bitter larcaſm, as all the 
learned know, againſt the grand tour, 
and that reſtleſs ſpirit for making it, 
which David prophetically foreſaw would 
haunt the children of men in the latter 
days; and therefore, as thinketh the 
great Biiop Hall, tis one of the ſeve- 
reſt imprecations which David ever ut- 


tered againſt the enemies of the Lord— 
and, as if he had ſaid, © I with them 


© no worſe luck than always to be roll- 
ing zbout.—-So much motion,“ conti- 
nues he, (for he was very corpulent) 
is ſo much unquictneſs; and fo much 
* of reſt, by the ſame analogy, is ſo 
© much of heaven.“ 

Now, I (being very thin) think dif- 
ferently : - and that ſo much of motion 
is ſo much of life, and to much of joy; 
—and that, to ſtand till, or get on but 
ſlowly, is death and the devil.— 

* Holio! ho! — the whole world's 
* alicep! bring out the horſes—greaſe 
the wheels — tie on the mail —-and 
drive a nail into that moulding—P ll 
not loſe a moment.”— | 

Now the whecl we are talking of, and 
where-inta (but not awhere-cnto, for 
that would make an Ixion's wheel of it) 
he curſeth his enemies, according to the 
biſhop's habit of body, ſhould certainly 
be a poſt-chaiſe wheel, whether they 
were let up in Paleſtine at that time or 
not — and my wheel, for the contrary 
reaſons, mult as certainly be a cart- 
wheel, groaning round it's revolution 
once in an age; and of which fort, were 
I to turn commentator, I ſhould make 
no ſcruple to affirm, they had great flore 
in that hilly country. 

I love the Pythagoreans (much more 
than ever I dare tell my dear Jenny) for 
cir © 6p 0y" a7 TY Eeojanic;” tic, ve 


ka $12070057 their] getting 
© out of the body, in order 10 think well.” 
No man thinks right whilſt be is in it 
blinded, as he muſt be, with his con- 
genial humours, and drawn differently 
aſide, as the biſhop and myſelf have 
been, with too lax or too tenſe à fibre 
REASON is, half of it, SENsE; and the 
meaſure of heaven itſelf is but the mea- 
ſure of our preſent appetites and cone 
coctions.— | 
© But which of the two, in the 
© preſent caſe, do you think to be moſt- 
ly in the wrong?“ | 

© You, certainly, quoth ſhe, * to diſ- 
* turb a whole family ſo early.“ 


C H AFP. XIV, 


— But ſhe did not know I was 
under a vow not to ſhave my beard 
till] got to Parig—yet I hate to make 
myſteries of nothing tis the cold 
cautiouſneſs of one of thoſe little ſouls, 
from which Leſſius (lib. xiii. De mort- 
bus divinus, cap. xx1v.) hath made his 
eſtimate, wherein he ſetteth forth, that 
one Dutch mile, cubically multiplied, 
will allow room enough, and to ſpire, 
for eight hundred thouſand millions, 
which he ſuppoſes to be as great a num- 
ber of ſouls (counting from the fall of 
Adam) as can poflibly be damned to 
the end of the world. | 

From what he has made this ſecond 
eftimate—unleſs from the parental good 
neſs of God—l don't know. I am 
much more at a loſs what could be in 
Franciſcus Ribbera's head, who pre- 
tends that no leſs a ſpace than one of 
two hundred Italian miles, multiplied 
into itſelf, will be ſufficient to hold the 
like number — he certainly mult have 
gone upon ſome of the old Roman ſouls, 
of which he had read, without reflect - 
ing how much, by a gradual and moſt 
tabid decline, in a courſe of eighteen 
hundred years, they muſt unavoidably 
have ſhrunk, lo as to have come, when 
he wrote, almoſt to nothing. 

In Lefiius's time, who ſeems the 


cooler man, they were as little as can 


be imagined.— 

Ve find them leſs 0 

Ard next winter we ſhall find them 
leſs again; ſo that, if we go on from 
lictle io Jeſs, and from leſs to nothing, 
I hefitite not one racment to <ff.rm, 
that in half a century, at this —_ we 
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ſhall have no ſouls at all ; which being 
the period beyond wich I doubt like- 
wile of the exiſtence of the Chriſtian 
faith, 'twill be one advantage that both 
of them will be exactly worn out so- 
gether, 

Bieiſed Jupiter! and bicked every 
other heathen god and goddeſs ! for 
now ye will all come into play again, 
and with Priapus at your tails—vhat 
jovial times !-——But where am I? and 
into what a delicious riot of things am 
I ruſhing? II who muſt be cut thort 
in the midſt of my Gays, and taſte no 
more of em than whit I borrow from 
my magination——Peace to thee, ge— 
nervous fool! and let me go on. 


CHAT AV. 


— 82 hating, I ſay, to make 
: CJ) © myſteries of nothing, —T 
entruſted it With the poſt-boy, as toon 
as ever I got off the ſtones z he gave a 
crack with his whip to balance the com— 
pliment; and with the thill-horte trot- 
ting, and a fort of an up anda down of 
the other, we dance it along to Ally 
au Clochers, famed in days of yore 
for the knelt chimes in the wald; but 
we danced through it without mulch 
the chimes being greatly out of d 
(as, in much, they were through all 
France.) 

And to making all pellible ſpeed, 
from 


Aiily au Clochers, I got to Hixcourt; 
teom Mixcourt, 1 got ro Fequignay; and 
trom Pequignay, 1 got to %⁹ 


concerning which town 1 have nothing 
to inform you, but what I have inform— 
ed you once betore——and that was 
that Janatone went there to ſchool. 


N the whole catologue of thoſe whift- 
ling vexations which come pulkng 
ncrois a man's canvas, there is not one 
of a more teazing and tormenting na- 
ture, than this particular one which I 
2m going to deicribe—and for which, 
(unleſs you travel with an avance-cou— 
ner, which numbers do in order to pre- 
vent it) there is no help: 2nd it is this. 
IJ hat be you in never fo kindly a pro- 
penſity to ſicch- though you are paſſiug 


perhaps through the fineſt country — 


upon the belt roads—and in the eaſieſt 


carriage for doing it in the world -nay, 
was you ſure you could ſleep fifty miles 
ſtraight torwards, without once open- 
inn your eyes—nay, what is more, was 
you as demonſtratively fatisfied as you 
c:n be of any truth in Euclid, that you 
ſhould upon all accounts be full as well 
aſleep as awake—nay, perhaps better 
yet the inceſſant returns of paying for 
the horfes at every ſtage—with the ne- 
cufiity thereupon of putting your hand 
into your pocket, and counting out from 
theice three livres fifteen ſous (ſous by 
ſous) puts an end to ſo much of the 
project, that you cannot execute above 
ſix miles of it—(or ſuppoſing it is a poſt 


and a half, that is but nine)—were it 


to ſave your ſoul from deſtruction. 

— I be eren with 'em,* quoth I, 
for I'll put the precife ſum into a piece 
* of paper, and hold it ready in m 
© hand all the way. —Now I ſhall have 
© nothing to do, ſaid I (compoting my- 
t to reſt) © but to drop this gently 
© into the polt-boy*'s hat, and not ſay 
© a word. - Then there wants two ſous 
more to drink—or there is a twelve ſous 
piece of Louis XIV. which will not 
pls or a livre and ſome odd liards to 
be brought over trom the laſt ſtage, 
Which Monficur had torgot—which al- 
tereations (as a man cannot difpute very 
well ailkop) rouze him. Still is tweet 
{icop retevable—and till might the 
lock weigh down the ſpirit, and recover 
ittolt of theſe blows —but then, By 
© Neaver! you have paid but for a ſingle 
© polt — whereas tis a poſt and a halt! 
ond this obliges you to pull out your 
book of pot-roads, the print of which is 
to very imall, it forces you to open your 
eyes, whether you will or no: then Mon- 
heur Le Cure offers you a pinch of ſnuf 
—0r a poor ſoldier ſhews you his leg— 
or 2 ſhaveling his bux—or the priefteſe 
of the ciſtern will water your wheels 
they do not want it—but ſhe ſwears 
by her priz//hnod (throwing it back) 
that they do then you have all theſe 
points to argue, or conſider over in your 
mind; in doing of which, the rational 
powers get fo thoroughly awakened — 
you may get 'em to fieepagain as you can. 

It Was enurcly owing to one of theſe 
mistortunes, or I had paſſed clean by 
the ſtables af Chantilly,— f 

hut the poltilion firſt affirming, 
and then perſiſtin zn it to my face, — 

there 
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there was no mark upon the two ſous 
piece, I opened my eyes to be con- 
vinced—and ſeeing the mark upon it, 
as plain as my noſe I leaped out of the 
chaite in a paſſion, and ſo faw every 
thing at Chantilly in ſpite.— tried it 
but for three poſts and a half, but be- 
leve 'tis the beſt principle in the world 
to travel ſpeedily upon; for as few ob- 
jects look very inviting in that mood— 
you have little or nothing to ſtop you; 
by which means it was that I paſſed 
through St. Dennis, without turning 
mv hend fo much as on one fide towards 
the Abby.— 

——Richnels of their treaſury ! ſtuff 
and nonſenſe! Bating their jewels, 
wich are all falſe, I would not give 
three ſous for any one thing in it, but 
Jai lage lanthern—nor for that either 
only, as it grows dark, it might be of 
uie, 


CHAP; n 


0 RACK, crack crack, crack — 
© crack, crack—to this is Paris!“ 
quoth I, (continuing in the ſame mood) 
— and this is Paris !—-humph ! — Pa- 
is! cried I, repeating the name a 
ud tim 
The firſt, the ſineſt, the molt bril- 
nant— 
Abe ſtreets, however, are nalty; 
© Rut it looks, 1 ſuppoſe, better than 
it tmells—erack, crack—crack, crack! 
What a fuls thou makelt—as if it 
concerned the good people to be in- 
tormed, that a man with a pale face, 
and clad in black, had the e to 
be driven into Paris at nine o'clock 
at night, by a poſtillion in _a tawny- 
yellow jerkin turned up with red cal- 


_— 
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crack, crack ! I wiſh thy Whip 
—* But *tis the ſpirit of thy nation; 
lo crack—crack on! 
© Ha !—and no one gives the wall! 
but in the SCHOOL of URBANITY 
* 1t{elf, it the walls are beſh—t— how 
* Cin you do otherwile ? 

And pr'ythee when do they light 
* the lamps? What! never in the ſum- 
mer months ?P—Ho !-—tis the time of 
* {illads.,—O rare! ſallad and foup— 
* loup and fallad—fallad and ſoup, en- 
core. — 


* Chief Magiſtrate in 


lumanco—crack, crack crack, crack 


—— Tis 7e much for ſinners. 


Now I cannct bear the buarbarity of 


it: how can that uncontcionable ccach- 
man talk jo much bawdy to that Jean 
horſe? © Don't you ſee, friend, the 
 {treets are fo villainouſly narrow, that 
there is not room in all Paris to turn 
© a wheel-barrow ? In the grandeſt city 
© of the whole world, it would not have 
© been amils, if they had been left'a 
© thought wider; nay, were it only fo 
much in every ſingle ſtreet, as that a 
man might know (was it only for 
© ſatisfaction) of which ſide of it he 
« was walking, T2 

© One—two—three—four—five—ſrx 
© —ſeven—eight—nine—ten Ten 
© cooks ſhops! and twice the number 
© of barbers ! and all within three mi- 
© nutes driving ! one would think that 
© all the cooks in the world, on ſome 
great merry meeting with the barbers, 
© by joint content had ſaid “ Come, 
let us all go live at Paris: the Fenn 
« love good eating they are all gm 
«© monds—we ſhall rank high; if their 
„ god is their belly—thew cooks mult 
„ be gentlemen.” —** And, toratmuch 
% as the perixerg make(h the many and 
© tae pertwig-maker maketh the peri- 
4 Wwig—ergo, would the barbers fay, 
« we ſhall rank higher ſtil—we faall 
« be above you all—we ſhall be Ca- 
« tens at Icatt- pardi! we ſhailil 
« wear words.“ 

And to, one would fwear, (that 
is, by candic-light—but there is no de- 
pending upon it) they continue to do 
to this day. . 


C H: AY XVI 

HE French are certainly-mifug- 

deritood—but whether the fault 
is theirs, in not ſufficiently explaining 
themſelves, or ſpeaking with that exact 
limitation and preciſion which one would 
expect on a point of ſuch importance, 
and which, morever, is lo likely to be 
conteſted by us or whether the fault 
may not be altogether on our ſide, in 
not underſtanding their language al- 
ways to critically as to know what 
they would be at I ſhall not de- 
cide z but 'tis evident to me, when they 
aſfirm {hat they who hade ſeen Paris, 
have ſecn every thing, they muſt mean 


Toulouſe, &c. &c. &c. - 
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to ſpeak of thoſe who have ſeen it by 
day- light. 

As for candle- light I give it up 
I have faid before, there was no depend- 
ing upon ii and I repeat it again; but 
not becauſe the lights and ſhades are too 
ſharp—or the tints confounded—or that 
there is neither beauty or keeping, &c. 
+ + for that's not truth—hut it is an 
uncertain light in this reſpect—that in 
all the five hundied grand hotels, which 
they number up to you in Faris—and 
the five hundred good things, at a modeſt 
computation (tor *tis only allowing one 
good thing to a hotel) which by candle- 
light are beſt to be ſeen, jelt, heard, and 
undorjicod—(which, by the bye, is a 
quotation from Lilly)—the devil a one 
of us out of fifty can get our heads 
_ thruſt in amongſt them. 

T his is no part of the French compu- 
tation; tis ſimply this— | 

That, by the laſt ſurvey, taken in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred ſix- 
teen, ſince which time there have been 
conſiderable augmentations, Paris doth 
contain nine hundred ſtreets; (viz.) 


In the quarter called the City—there 
are fitty-three ſtreets. 


In St. James of the Shambles, fifty-five 


ſtrrets. 

In St. Oportune, thirty-four ſtreets. 
In the quarter of the Louvre, tweniy- 
five ſtreets. N 
In the Palace. Royal, or St. Honorius 
forty- nine ſtreets. | 

In Mont. Martyr, forty-one ſtreets. 

In St. Euſtace, twenty nine ſtreets. 

In the Halles, twenty ſeven iftrcets, 

In St. Dennis, fifty-five ſtrecis. 

In St. Martin, htty- four ſtreets. 

In St. Paul, or the Mortellerie, enty- 
ſeven (treets, 


The Greve, thirty-eight ſtreets. 


In St. Avoy, or the Verrerie, nine- 
teen ſtreets. 

In the Marias, or the Temple, fifty-two 
ſtreets. a 

In St. Antony's, ſixty- eight ſtreets. 

In the Place Maubert, eighty- one ſtreets. 

In St. Bennet, ſixty ttreets. 

In St. Andrew's de Arc's, fifty-one 
ſtreets. 

In the quarter of the Luxembourg, 
ſixty- two ſtreets. 

And in that of St. Germain, fifty- 


five ſtreets into any of which you 
may walk; and that when you have 
ſeen them, with all that belongs ta 
them, fairly by day- light— their gates, 
their bridges, their ſquares, their ſta- 
tues - and have cruſaded it moreover 


through all their pariſh. churches, by 


no means omitting St. Roche and Sul- 
plice—and to crown all, have taken 
a walk to the four palaces, which 
you may ſee either with or without 
the ſtatues and pictures, juſt as you 
chuſb=—— coo ns Q 
Then you will have ſeen— 
but, 'tis whit no one needeth to 
tell you, for you will read it yourſelf 
upon the portico of the Louvre, in theſe 
words | Fe 5 


EARTH NO SUCH FOLKS I- NO FOLKS 
E'ER SUCH A TOWN 
AS PARIS 1S;—-$ING, DERRY, DERRY, 
DuWN *, R 5 


The French have a gay wayof treat- 
ing every thing that is Great; and that 
is all can be ſaid upon it. +, 22 1 


HAP. XI, 


N mentioning; the word gay (as in 

the ciolz of the lait chapter) it puts 
one (4. c. an mithur) in mind of the word 
ſpiren-—eipecinily it he has any thing to 
18% upon it: not that, by eny analyſis 
cr mat, from any table of intereſt or 
gencalogy. there appears much more 
ground of alliance berwixt them, than 
betwixt light and darknels, or any two 
ot the molt unfriendly oppoſites in na- 
ture—only 'tis an undercraft of authors 
to keep up a good underſtanding among 
words, as politicians do amongſt men 
not knowing how near they may be un- 
der a neceſſity of placing them to each 
other which point being now gain d, 
and that I may place mine exactly to my 
mind, I write it down here— + 


SPLEEN, 
This, upon leaving Chantilly, I de- 


clared to be the beſt principle in the 
world to travel {peedily upon; but I 


gave it only as matter of opinion 


Non orbis gentem, non urbem gens habet ullam 


— 


ulla parem. FO 
continue 
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continue in the ſame ſentaments—only I 
had not then experience enough of it's 
working to add this, that though you 
do get on at a tearing rate, yet you get 
on but uneaſily to yourſelf at the lame 
time; for which reaſon I here quit it 
entirely, and for ever, and 'tis heartily 
at any one's ſervice—it has ſpoiled me 
the digeſtion of a good ſupper, and 
brought on a bilious diarrhoea, which 
has brought me back again to my firſt 
rinciple on which I ſet out and with 
which I ſhall now ſcamper it away to 
the banks of the Garonne, 
No cannot ſtop a moment 
to give you the character of the peop:x— 
their genius their manners their cui- 
toms— their laws— their religion their 
governments — tlieir manutattures — 
their commerce their finances with 
all the reſources and hidden ſprings which 
ſuſtain them: qualified as 1 may be, by 
ſpending three days and two nights 
amongit them, and during all that time 
making theie things the entire ſubject 
of my enquiries and reflections.— 
Still—ftill I muſt away—the roads 
are paved—the poſts are ſhort—the days 
are long— tis no more than noon—1 
hall be at Fontainbleau before the 
king. — 
Re Was he going there? Not 
6 that I know. a 6 


- 


CHAP. XX. 


\TOW I hate to hear a perſon, eſpe- 
cially if he be a traveller, com- 

plain that we do not get on ſo faſt in 
France as we do in England; whereas 
we get on much faſter, confideratis, con- 
ſiderandis; thereby always meaning, 
that if you weigh their vehicles with the 
mountains of baggage which you lay 
both before and behind upon them 
and then conſider their puny horſes, 
with the very little they give them— tis 
a wonder they get on at ail: their ſuf- 
tering is molt unchriſtian, and tis evi- 
dent thereupon to me, that a French 
polt-horſe would not Know what in the 
world to do, was it not fur the two 
words 0. gy CESSES. 8 Wen 
there is as much ſuſtenance, as if you 
gave him a peck of corn : now, as theſe 
words colt nothing, I long from my 
foul to tell the reader what they are; but 
here is the queſtion—they muſt be told 
him plainiy, and with the moſt diſtinct 
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articulation, or it will anſwer no end— 
and yet to do it in that plain way— 
though their reverences may laugh at it 
in the bed-chamber—full well I wot, 
they will abuſe it in the parlour : for 
which cauſe, I have been volving and 


revolving in my fancy ſome time, but 


to no purpole, by what clean device or 
facete contrivance I might ſo modulate 
them, that whilit I ſatisfy that ear which 
the reader chuſes to de me—TI might 
not ditiatisfy the other which he keeps 
to himſelf. 

y ink burns my finger to try— 
and when I have— twill have a worſe 
conſequence— it will burn (I fear) my 
paper. 

No dare not— 

But if you wiſh to know how the 
Abbeſs of Andouillets, and a novice of 
her convent got over the dithculty (only 
firſt withing myſelf all imaginable ſuc- 
ceſs)—T'll tell you without the leaſt 
ſcruple. 1 th 


C HAP. XXI. 


HE Abbeſs of Andoũillets, which 
if you look into' the large ſet of 
provincial maps now publiſhing at Paris, 
you will find — amongſt the hills 
which divide Burgundy from Savoy, 
being in danger of an anchylaſis or ſtiff 
joint (the ino wia of her knee becomin 
hard by long matins) and having tri 
every remedy—firſt, prayers and thankſ- 
giving; then invocations to all the ſaints 
in heaven promiſcuouſly—then particu- 
larly to every faint who had ever had a 
fff leg before hey—then touching it 
with all the reliques of the convent, prin- 
3 with the thigh- bone of the man 
of Lyitra, who had been impotent from 
his youth—then wrapping it up in her veil 
when ſhe went to bed then croſs- wiſe 
her rolary—then bringing in to her aid 
the ſecular arm, and anointing it with cils 
and hot fat ct animals—thea treating it 
with emolient and reſolving fomentations 
—then with poultices of marſh-mal- 
lows, mallows, bot us Henricus, white 
lilies, and fenugreek — chen tak ing the 
woods, I mean the imoke of en, poid- 


ing her ſcapulary acroſs her lap then 


decoctions of wild chicory, water creſſes, 
chervil, ſweet cecily and cochlearia 
and nothing all this while an wering 
was prevailed on at laſt to try the hot 
baths of Bourbon lo having firlt c o- 
. X tained 
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tained leave of the viſitor general to 


lake care of her exiſtence—ſhe ordered 


all to be got ready for her journey: a 
novice of the convent of about jeventeen, 
who had been troubled with a whitlo in 
her middle finger, by ſticking it con- 
{tantly into the abbets's cait poultices, 
&c.—had gain'd ſuch an intereſt, that 


overlooking a ſciatical old nun, who 


might have been ſet up for ever by the 
hot baths of Bourbon, Margarita, the 
little novice, was elected as the compa- 
nion of the journey. 


An old caleſh, belonging to the ab- 


beſs, lined with green frize. was order- 


ed to be drawn out into the ſun—the 
gardener of the convent being cholen 
muleteer, Jed out the two old mules to 
clip the hair from the rump ends of their 
ber & whilit a couple of lay- ſiſters were 
buſied, the one in darning the lining, and 
the other in ſewing on the threds of yel- 
low binding, which the teeth of time had 
unravelied——the under-gardener dreſs'd 
the muletcer's hat in hot wine-lces—and 
a tailor ſat muſicaily at it, in a ſhed 
over againſt the convent, in aſſorting 
four dozen of bells for the harnc!s, 
vrhiſtling to each bell as he tied it on 
with a thong.— 8 
he carpenter and the ſmith of 
Andowullets held a council of wheels ; 
and by ſeven, the morning after, all 
looked ſpruce, and was ready at the 
ate of the convent for the hot-baths of 
n two rows of the unfor- 
tunate ſtuod ready there an hour be- 
fore. 
The Abbeſs of Andoiiillets, ſupport- 
ed by Margarita the novice, advanced 
flow;y to the caleſn, both clad in white, 


- with their black roſaries hanging at their 


breaſts. 

There was a ſimple ſolemnity in the 
contrait ; they entered the caleſh; the 
nuns in the fame unitorm—{weet em- 
blem of innocence !—each occupied a 


window, and as the abbeis and Marga- 


rita lock'd up—cach (the ſciatical poor 
nun excepted) each ſtream'd out the 
end of her veil in the air then kiſs'd the 
Iny hand which let it go: the good ab- 
bels and Margarita laid their hands 
ſaint- wile upon their breatts—lcok'd up 
to heaven— then to them—and lock'd, 
© God bleſs you, dear ſiſters.“ 

I declare Jam mteretted in this ſtory, 
and with 1 had been there. 

The gerdener, who I fhall now call 
the mulcicer, was a Jitthe, hearty, broad- 
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ſet, good-natured, chattering, topin 
kind of a fellow, who troubled his a. 
very little with the huzv's and avher'y 
of life: fo had mortgaged a month of 
his conventical wages in a borrachio 
or leathern caik of wine, which he had 
diſpoted behind the caleſh, with a large 
ruſſet- coloured riding coat over it, to 
guard it from the ſun; and as the wea- 
ther was hot—and he, not a niggard of 
his labours, walking ten times more 
than he rode—he found more occaſions 
than thoſe of naturc, to fall back to the 
rear of his carriage; till by frequent 
coming and going, it had ſo happen'd, 
that all his wine had leaked out at the 
legal vent of the horrachio, before one 
half of the journey was finiſh'd, 

Man 1s a creature born to habitudes, 
The day had been ſultry—the evening 

as delicious—the wine was generous ; 
the Burgundian hillon which it grew 
was i{tcop a little tempting buſh over 
the door of aà cool cottage at the foot of 
it, hung vibrating in tull harmony with 
the paſſtions—a gentie air ruſtled diſ- 
tinctly through the leaves“ Come 
* come—thirity muleteer come in.” 
The muleteer was a ſon of Adam; 
I need not {ay one word more. He gave 
the mules, each of em, a ſound laſh, 
and looking in the abbeſs's and Mar- 
garita's faces (as he did it) as much as 
to lay, Hexe. I am !'—he gave a ſecond 
good crack—as much as to ſay to his 
mules, Get on !'—ſq tlinking bchind, 
he entered the little inn at the foot of 
the hill. 

The mulcteer, as I told you, was a 
little, joyous, chirping fellow, who 
thought not of to-morrow, nor of what 
had gone before, or what was to follow 
it, provided he got but his ſcantling of. 
Burgundy, and a liitle chit-chat along 
with it: fo entering into a long conver- 
ſation—as how he was chief gardener 
to the convent of Andoinllets, &c. &c. 
and out of friendſhip for the abbeſs and 
Mademoiſelle Margarita, who was only 
in her noviciate, he had come along with 
them from the confines of Savoy, &c.— 
&c.—and as how the had got a white- 
ſwelling by her devotions—and what a 
nation of herbs he had procured to mol- 
lify her humours, &c. &c.—and that if 
the waters of Bourbon did not mend 
that leg—ſhe might as well be lame of 
both—&c. &c. &c,—he fo contrived 
his ſtory, as abſolutely to forget the 
heroine of it—and with her, the little 

| novice 
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novice—and what was a more tickliſh 
point to be forgdt than both—the two 
mules : who, being -creatures that take 
advantage of the world, inaſmuch as 
their parents took it of them—and they 
not being in a condition to return the 
obligation downwards Us men, and 
women, and beaſts are) they do it ſide- 
ways, and long- ways, and back-ways 
—and up hill, and down hill, and which 
way they can. Philoſcphers, with all 
their cthicks, have never conſidered this 
rightly how ſhould the poor muletecr, 


then, in his cups, conſider it at all? He 


did not in the leaſt tis time we do; let 
us leave him then in the vortex of his ele- 
ment, the happieſt and moſt thoughtleſs 
of mortal men—and for a moment let 
us look after the mules, the abbeſs, and 
Margarita. 

By virtue of the muleteer's two laſt 
ſtrokes, the mules had gone quietly on, 
following their own conſciences up the 
hill, till they had conquered about one 
half of it; when the elder of them, a 
ſhrewd, crafty old devil, at the turn of 
an angle, giving a ſide-giance, and no 
muleteer behind them— 

By my fig!” ſaid ſhe, ſwearing, © I'll 
go no farther !'—* And if i do,) re- 
plicd the other, © they ſhall make a drum 
of my Itide! '— | 

And fo with one conſent they ſtopp'd 
us — 


CHAP. XXII. 


— Get on with you! ſaid the 
abbeſs. 

—— Wh--- yſh - yſh!—cried 
Margarita, 

Sha ſhu - u—ſhu - -u 
(hawed the abbels. 
—  Whu—y — w whew——w 


—w ! whuved Margarita, pur- 


« 


ling up her ſweet lips betwixt a hoot - 


and a whittle. 


© Thump—thump—thump !'——ob- 


| fireperated the Abbeſs of Andoiillets, 


with the end of her gold-headed cane 
againſt the bottom of the caleſh. 
—— The old mule let a f—. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


: \ E are ruined and undone, my 
© child l' ſaid the abbeſs to 
Margatita== we ſhall be here all night 


— 
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© —we ſhall be plundered—we ſhall bg 
© raviſhed,'— | 

. © We ſhall be raviſhed,” ſaid 
Margarita, as ſure as a gun!“ 

© Santa Mana! cried the abbeſs, 
(forgetting the OI) © why was I go- 
« verned by this wicked ſtiff joint? 
© why did I leave the convent of An- 
E douilets; and why didſt thou not 
« ſufter thy ſervant to go unpollured to. 
© her tomb ?? 

O my finger! my finger ! cried the 
novice, catching fire at the word ſer- 
Vant—* why was I not content to put 
mit here, or there, any where, rather 
© than be in this ſtrait ?” | 
© Strait!” ſaid the abbeſs. 

«© Strait!” ſaid the novice : for ter- 
ror had ſtruck their underſtandings — 
the one knew not what ſhe ſaid—the 
other what ſhe anſwered, 


O my virginity ! virginity I cried the 


abbeſs. 


©Inity !—inity !* ſaid the no- 
vice, ſobbing. 


CH AFT. 


| Y dear mother,* quoth the no- 
vice, coming a little to her- 

ſelf——* there are two certain words, 
* which I have been told will force any 
© horſe, or als, or mule, to go up a 
© hill whether he will or no: be he ne- 
o 
© ment he hears them uttered, he obeys.” 
— They are words magick !” cried tho 
abbeſs, in the utmoſt norror.—* No, 
replied Margarita calmly—* but they 
© are words ſinful—— What are 
© they?” quot! tae abbeſs, interrupting 
her. Tney are ſinful in the firſt de- 
© gree,* anſwered Margarita — * they 
© are mortal—-and if we are raviſhed 
© and dic unablolved of them, we ſhall 
both ut you may pronounce 
© them to me,” quoth the Abbeſs of 
Andovillets.—* IJ hey cannot, my dear 
mother,” ſaid the novice, © be pro- 
nounced at all; they will make all 


6 
c 
© the blood in one's body fly up into 
c 
c 


one's face.“ But you may whiſper 
them in my ear,” quoth the abbeſs. 
Heaven! hadſt thou no guardian an- 


el to delegate to the inn At the bottom 


of the hill ? was there no generous and 
friendly ipirit unemployed no agent in 


nature, by ſome menitery fhivering, 


creeping 


ver fo obſtinate or ill-will'd, the mo- 
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creeping along the artery which led to 
his heart, to rouze the muleteer from his 
banquet ?—no ſweet minſtrelſy to bring 
back the fair idea of the abbeſs and 
Margarita, with their black roſaries 
Rouze ! rouze!—but 'tis too late 
the horrid words are pronounced this 
moment. x 
And how to tell them Ve, who 
can ſpeak of every thing exiſting with 
unpolluted lips - inſtrut me guide me. 


. 


0 LL fins whatever, quoth the 
abbeſs, turning caſuilt in the 
diſtreſs they were under, are held by 
the confeſſor of our convent to be ei- 
ther mortal or venial: there is no 
farther diviſion, Now a venial fin 
being the ſlighteſt and leaſt of all 
ſins—being halved — by taking, ei- 
ther only the half of it, and leaving 
the reſt—or, by taking it all, and 
amicably halving it betwixt yourſelf 
and another perſou—in courſe,- be- 
comes diluted into no fin at all. 
Now I ſee no fin in laying, bou, 
bou, bon, bou, bou, a hundred times 


pronouncing the ſyllable ger, ger, ger, 
ger, ger, were it from our matins to 
our veſpers: therefore, my dear daugh- 
© ter,* continued the Abbeſs of An- 
douillets—* I will ſay bon, and thou 
© ſhalt ſay ger; and then, alternately, 
© as there is no more ſin in fou than in 
© bou—thou ſhalt ſay fou—and I will 
© come in (like fa, ſol, la, re, mi, ut, 
© at our complines) with fer.“ And 
accordingly the abbeſs, giving the pitch 
note, {et ot thus. 


Abbeſs, Bou - bou - - bou - - ? 
Margarita, F —*« ger, - - ger, - ger!“ 


aca «a «a a A 


Margarita, ? Fou - - fou - - fou 
Abbels, — ter, ter, - ter!“ 


The two mules acknowledged the 
notes by a mutual laſh of their tails; 
but it went no farther.— It will anſwer 
by an' by, ſaid the novice. 

Abb. 2 * Bou· bou · bou · bou · bou- bou- 

Marg. 5 — ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, ger! 
* Quicker ſtill ' cx1-d Margarita. 

Fou, fou, fou, fou, fou; fou; fou; 
fou, fou!' 


£ Quicker ſtill]' cried Margarita. 


together ; nor is there any turpitude in - 
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Bou, bou, hou, bou, bou, bou, bou, 
© bou, bou??. \ 


© Quicker ſtill! ! God preſerve me!” 
ſaid the abbeſs.— They do not under- 
© ſtand us,* cried Margarita, But 
© the devil does, ſaid the Abbeſs of 
Andouillets. 


CHAP. XXYL 
88 a tract of country have 


I run! —how many degrees 
nearer to the warm ſun am I advanced, 
and how many fair and goodly cities 
have I ſeen during the time you have 
been reading, and reflecting, Madam, 
upon this ſtory! There's Fox TAix- 
BLEAU, and SENS, and JOIGNY, and 
AUXERRE, and D1JoN the capital of 
Burgundy, and CHALLON, and Ma- 
CON the capital of the Maconeſe, and a 
ſcore more upon the road to LYONs— 
and now I have run them over—T might 
as well talk to you of ſo many market- 
towns in the moon, as tell you one 
word about them: it will be this chap- 
ter at the leaſt, if not both this and the 
next, entirely loſt, do what I will.— 


Why, tis a ſtrange ſtory, Triſ- 


tram. 

Alas! Madam, had 
it been upon ſome melancholy lecture of 
the croſs—the peace of meekneſs—or 
the contentment of reſignation—I had 
not been incommoded : or had I thought 
of writing it upon the purer abſtractions 
of the ſoul, and that food of wiſdom 
and holineſs, and contemplation, upon 
which the ſpirit of man (when ſeparated 
from the body) is to ſubſiſt for ever 
you would have. come with a better ap- 
petite from it.— 

I wiſh I never had wrote it: but 
as I never blot any thing out—let us 
uſe ſome honeſt means to get it out of 
our heads directly. | | 
Pray reach me my fool's cap— 
I fear you fit upon it, Madam — tis 
under the cuſhion— I'll put it on.— 

Bleſs me! you have had it upd 
your head this half-hour.— Then 
there let it ſtay, with a 


Fa- ra diddle di i 

and a fa-ri-diddle d; 
and a high- dum dye- dum 
fiddle - dumb- e 


And row, Madam, we may venture, 


I hope, a little, to go on. 
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All you need ſay of FONTAIN- 
BLEAU (in caſe you are aſk' d) is, that 
i: ſtands about forty miles (ſouth ſome- 
thing) from Paris, in the middle of a 
large foreſt — that there is ſomething 
great in it—that the king. goes there 
once everyutwo or three years with his 
whole court, for the pleaſure of the 
chiſe—and that during that carnival 
of ſporting, any Engliſh gentlenian, of 
faſhion, (you need not forget your- 
ſelf) may be accommodated with a 
nag or two, to partake of the ſport, 
taking care only not to out-gallop the 
king. | 5 
F hough there are two reaſons why 
you need not talk loud of this to every 
one. 

- Firſt, becauſe it will make the ſaid 
nags the harder to be got; and 

Secondly, 'tis not a word of it true. 
Allons ! TRE” 

As for SENs—you may diſpatch it 
in a word“ It is an archiepiſcopal 
« ſee.” 

— Jorg N- the leſs, I think, 
one ſays of it, the better. 

But for AUXERRE—T could go on 
for ever: for in my grand tour through 
Europe, in which, after all, my father 
(not caring to truſt me with any one) 
attended me himſelf, with my Uncle 
Toby and Trim, and Obadiah, and 
indeed moſt of the family, except my 
mother, who being taken up with the 
project of knitting my father a pair of 
large worſted breeches—(the thing is 
common ſenſe) —and ſhe not caring to 
be put ot of her way, ſhe ſtaid at home 
at SHANDY HALL, to "Keep things 
ut during the expedition; in which, 
hay, my father ſtopping us two days at 
Auxerre, and His reſearches being ever 
vt luch a nature; that they would have 
tound fruit even in a defart—he has 


let me enough to ſay upon Auxerre: 


1 ſhort, wherever my tather went— 
but 'twas more remarkably ſo, in this 
j-urney through France and Italy, than 
in any other ſtages of his life—qus road 
{med to lie ſo much on one fide of 
that, wherein all other travellers had 
gene bejore him—he ſaw kings and 
curts, and filks ef all colours, in ſuch 
lrange lights—and his remarks and 
rcaſonings wpon the characters, the 
manners and cuſtoms, of the countries 


we paſſed over, were ſo oppoſite to thoſe 
of all other mortal men, particularly 
thoſe of my Uncle Toby and Trim 
(to ſay nothing of myſelf) - and to 
crown all- the occurrences and ſcrapes 
which we were perpetually meeting and 
getting into, in conſequence of his ſyſ- 


tems and 'opiniatory—they were of ſo 
odd, ſo mixed and tragi- comical a cons. 


texture—that the whole put together, 
it appears of ſo different a ſhade an 


tint trom any tour of Europe, which 


was ever executed—that I will ven- 


ture to pronounce—the fault muſt be 
mine, and mine only—if it be not read 


by all travellers ' and © travel - readers, 
till travelling is no  more—or, which 
comes to the ſame point—till the world, 


finally, takes it into it's head to ſtand 


ſtill, 

—hut this rich bale is not to be 
opened now; except a ſmall thread or 
two of it, merely to unravel the myſ- 
tery of my father's ſtay at AUXERRE. 
As I have mentioned it—'tis too 


light to be kept ſuſpended ; and when 


'tis wove im, there's an end of it. 
We'll go, brother Toby,” ſaid my 
father, whilſt dinner is coddling—to 
© the abbey of St. Germain, if it be 
© only to ſee theſe bodies, of which 
© Monſieur Sequicr has given” ſuch a 
recommendation. — I'll go fee any 
© body,” quoth my Uncle Toby; for 
he was all compliance through every 


ep of the journey,——* Defend me! 


faid my father, they are all mum- 
mies. Then one need not ſhave, 
quoth my Uncle Toby.—* Shave! no, 
cried my father, it will be more like 
relations to go with our beards on. 
So out we ſallied, the corporal lending 
his maſter his arm, and bringing up 
the rear, to the abbey of St. Ger- 


main. 


Every thing is very fine, and very 


© rich, and very ſuperb, and very mag- 
© nificent!* taid my father, addreſſing 
himſelf to the ſacriſtan, who was a 
young brother of the order of Bene- 
diftines, but our curioſity has led us to 
© ſee the bodies, of which Monſieur 
© Sequier has given the world ſo exact 
a deſcription. The ſacriſtan made a 
bow, and lighting a torch firſt, which 
he had always in the veſtry ready for the 
purpoſe, he led us into the tomb of St. 
Heribaid.—* This, ſaid the ſacriſtan, 
laying his hand upon the tomb, © was 
© a renowned prince of the houſe of 

© Baya- 
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Uncle Toby, low to himſelf, as ve 


© Bavaria, rho under the ſucceſſive 
« reigns of Charlemagne, Louis le De- 
* bonair, and Charles the Bald, bore 
* a great ſway in the government, and 
had a principal hand in bringing every 
© thing into order and diſcipline.” 
Ihen he has been as great, ſaid 


my Uncle in the field as in the cabi- 


* net — I dare ſay he has been a gal- 
* lant ſoldier.— He was a monk,” ſaid 
the facriſtan. 

My Uncle Toby and Trim ſought 

comfort in each other's faces—but found 
it not; my father clapped both his hands 
upon his cod-piece, which was a way 
he had when any thing hugely tickled 
him ; for though he hated a monk, and 
the very ſmell of a monk, worſe than all 
the devils in heil—yet the ſhot hitting 
my Uncle Toby and Trim ſo much 
harder than him, *twas a relative tri- 
umph; and put him into the gayeſt hu- 
mour in the world. 
And pray what do you call 
© this gentleman?* quoth my father, 
rather ſportingly. This tomb,” ſaid 
the young Bencdictine, looking down- 
wards, contains the bones of Saint 
MAXIMA, who came from Ravena 
on purpole to touch the body 3 

— Of Saint Max1mus, ſad 
my father, popping in with his ſaint 
before him—* they were two of the 
© greateſt ſaints in the whole martyro- 
© logy,” added my father.—* Excule 
© me,” ſaid the ſacriſtan—“ it was to 
© touch the bones of St. Germain, the 
© builder of the abbey.'—And what 
© did ffie get by it? ſaid my Uncle 
Toby.-—* What does any woman get 
© byit ”* ſaid my father. —MARTYR- 
© POM, rephied the young Benedictine, 
making a bow down to the ground, 
and uttering the word with ſo humble, 
but decilive a cadence, it diſarmed my 
father tor a moment. It is ſuppoſed, 
continued the Benedictine, that St. 
* Maxima has lain in this tomb four 
e hundred years, and two hundred be- 
© fore her canonization.—“ It is but a 
© flow riſe, brother Toby, quoth my 
father, in this ſelf ſame army of mar- 
« tyrs.'— A deſperate low one, an' 


© pleaſe your honour,” faid Trim, un- 


« tels one could purchale—— + I 
© ſhould rather ſell out entirely,“ quoth 
my Uncle 'Loby.'— I am pretty much 
of your opinion, brother Toby," ſaid 
my father. 

— Por St. Maxima!“ ſaid my 


turned from her tomb. — She was one 
of the faizeſt and moſt beautiful ladies 
either of Italy or Franee, continued 
the ſacriſtan.— But who the deuce 
© has got lain down here, beſides her? 
quoth my father, pointing with his cane 
to a large tomb as we walked on. It 
© is St. Optat, Sir, anſwered the ſa- 
criſtan—* And properly is St. Optat 
placed! ſaid my father: © and wh 
© 1s St. Optat's ſtory ?* continued he, 
© St. Optat, replied the ſacriſtan, was 
© a biſho s 

——* [ thought ſo, by Heaven! 
cried my father, interrupting him.— 
St. Optat! — how ſhould St. Optat 
© tail ?* fo ſnatching out his pocket. 
book, and the young Benedictine hold- 
ing him the torch as he wrote, he ſet it 
down as a new prop to his ſyſtem of 
Chriſtian names : and I will be bold 
to ſay, fo diſintereſted was he in the 
ſearch of truth, that had he found a 
treaſure in St. Optat's tomb, it would 
not have made him half fo rich—"twas 
as ſucceſsful a ſhort viſit as ever was 
paid to the dead; and fo highly was his 
fancy pleaſed with all that had paſſed 
in it—that he determined at once to ſtay 
another day in Auxerre. 
I'll ſee the reſt of theſe good 
« gentry to-morrow," ſaid my father, 
as we croſſed over the ſquare.— And 
« while you are paying that viſit, bro- 
© ther Shandy, quoth my Uncle Toby, 
© the corporal and I will mount the 


© rnparts,” 


CHAP. XXVII. 


MT this is the moſt puzzled 
'N ſkein of all — for in this laſt 
chapter, as far at leaſt as it has helped 
me through Auxerre, I have been get- 
ting forwards in two different journies 
together, and with the ſame daſh of th 
pen—for I have got entirely out W 
Auxerre in this journey which I am 


writing now, and I am got hali-way 


out of Auxerre in that which I ſhall 
write hereafter. There 1s but a certain 
degree of perfection in every thing; 
and by puſhing at ſomething be- 
yond that, I have brought myſelf into 
tuch a ſituation, as no traveller ever 
tood before me; for I am this moment 
walking acroſs the market place of 
Auxerre with my father and my Uncle 

Toby, 


Toby, in our way back to dinner 
and I am this moment alſo entering 
Lyons with my poſt-chaiſe broke into 
a thouſand pieces—and I am moreover 
this moment in a handſome pavilion 
built by Pringello *, upon the banks of 
the Garonne, which Monſ. Sligniac 
has lent me, and where I now fit rhap- 
ſo lieing all theſe affaigs. : 

—— Let me colle& myſelf, and pur- 
ſue my journey. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


c I Am glad of it,” ſaid I, ſettling the 
account with myſelf as I walked 
into Lyons—my chaiſe being all laid 
higgledy-piggledy with my baggage in 
a cart, which was moving ſlowly before 
me—* I am heartily glad, ſaid I, that 
© it is all broke to pieces; for now I can 
go directly by water to Avignon, 
© which will carry me on a hundred and 
© twenty miles of my journey, and not 
© colt me ſeven livres—and from thence, 
continued I, bringing forwards the- ac- 
© count, © I can hire a couple of mules — 
© or aſſes, if L like, (for nobody knows 
« me) and croſs the plains of Lan- 
« guedoc, for almoſt nothing——1 ſhall 
gain four hundred livres by the mis- 
' E elear into my purſe; and 
pleafure Worth worth double 
the money by it. With what 
velocity, continued I, clapping my 
two hands together, ſhall I fly down 
the rapid Rhone, with theViVaREson 
my right-hand, and DauPHINY on 
my left, ſcarce ſeeing the ancient cities 
« of VIENNE, Valence, and Vivieres ! 
What a flame will it rekindle in the 
lamp, to ſnatch a bluſhing grape from 
the Hermitage and Cote Rot, as I 
* ſhoot by the foot of them? and what 
* a freſh ſpring in the blood! to behold 
* upon the banks, advancing and re- 
* tiring, the caſtles of romance, whence 
* courteous knights have whilome re- 
ſcued the diſtxets'd—and ſee vertigi- 
© nous, the rocks, the mountains, the 
* cataracts, and all the hurry which Na- 
* ture is in, with all her great works 
about her.— 
As I went on thus, methought my 
chaiſe, the wreck of which looked ſtate- 
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ly enough at the firſt, inſenſibly grew 
leſs and leſs in it's ſize; the freſhnets of 
the painting was no more—the gilding 
loſt it's tuſtre—and the whole affur ap- 
peared ſo poor in my eyes - ſo ſorry !— 
to contemptible! and, in a word, ſo 
much worſe than the Abbefs of An- 
dodillet's itſel. that I was juſt open» 
ing my mouth to give it to the devil 
—when a pert vamping chaiſe under- 


taker, ſtepping nimbly acroſs the ſtreet) 


demanded if Monſieur would have his 
chaiſe refitted—* No, no, ſaid I, ſhak- 
ing my head fide-ways.—* Would Mon- 


\© fieur chuſe to ſell 1t?* rejoined the un- 


dertaker,.* With all my foul,” faid I; 
© the iron work is worth forty livres 
© and rhe glaſſes worth forty more—and 
the leather you may take to live on. 
— What a mine of wealth, quoth 
I, as he counted me the money, has 


this poſt-chaiſe brought me in ?'— 


And this is my uſual method of book - 
keeping, at leaſt with the diſaſters of 
life—making a penny of every one of 
'em, as they happen to me 
© Do, my dear Jenny, tell the 
© world for me; how I have behaved 
under one of the moſt oppreflive of 
© it's kind which could befal me as a 
© man, proud as he ought to be, of his 
© manhgod.'— | 
It is enough,” ſoid'ſt thou, coming 
cloſe up to me, as I ſtood with my gar- 
ters in my hand, refle&ting upon what 
had t paſſed—* It is enough, Triſ- 
© tram, and I am ſatisfied, ſaidſt thou, 
whiſpzring theſe words in my ear, 
(c HKS HE KKEE #4 KKK, cx#%%+ 


ce F L any other man would 


© have ſunk down to the centre.” 

© Every thing is good for ſome- 
© thing,” quoth I. | 

| I'll go into Wales for ſix weeks, 
and drink goat's whey—and I'll gain 
ſeven years longer life for the accident, 
For which reaſon I think myſelf inex- 
cuſable for blaming fortune ſo often as 
I have done, for pelting me all my life 
long, like an ungracious ducheſs, as 
J called her, with ſo many ſmall evils : 
ſurely, if I have any cauſe to be angry 
with her, 'tis that ſhe has not ſent me 
great ones—a ſcore of good, curſed, 
bouncing loſſes, would haye been as good 
as a penſion to me. 7 


* The ſame Don Pripgello, the celebrated Spaniſh architect, of whom my Conſin 
Antony has made ſuch honourable mention in a Scholium to the tale inſcribed to his 


name, Vide p. 129. ſmall edit. 
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One of a hundred a year, or ſo, is 
all I wiſh—I would not be at the plague 
of paying land-tax for a larger. 


CHAP. XXY, 


S O thoſe who call vexations, VE x- 


ATIONS, as knowing what they 
are, there could not be a greater, than to 
be the beſt part of a day in Lyons, the 
moſt opulent and flourithing city in 
France, enriched with the moſt frag- 
ments of antiquity—and not be able to 
ſee it. o be witheld upon any ac- 
count, muſt be a vexation; but to be 
witheld by a vexation—mutt certainly 
be what philoſophy juſtly calls 


VEXATION 
UPON 
VEXATION. 


J had got my too diſhes of milk-cof- 
fee (which, by the bye, is cxcellently 
good for a contum tion, but you mult 
boil the milk and coffcc together — 
otherwiſe *tis only coitee and milk) — 
and as it was no more than eight in 
the morning, and the boat did not go 
off till noon, I had time to ſee enough 
of Lyons to tire the patience of all the 
friends I had in the world with it. I 
© will take a walk to the cathedral, 
faid I, looking\at my liſt, © and lee the 
6 wonderful weckaniſm of this great 
© clock of Lippius of Baſil, in the firit 
© place,'— | 

Now, cf all things in the world, I 
underſtand the leaſt of mechanitm —I 
have ncither genius, or taſte, or fancy— 
and have a bran ſo entirely unapt for 
every thing of that kind, that I ſolemn- 


ly dechire I was never yet able to com- 


pretend the principles of motion of a 
1quirre]-cage, or a common knife-grin- 
der's whee!—though I have many an 
hour of mv life looked up with great 
devotion at the one—and ttood by with 
as much patience as any Chrituan ever 
could do at the other. — : 

II go ſee the ſurprizing move- 
ments of this great clock, ſaid I, 
the very firſt thing I do: and then I 
will pay a viſit to the great library of 
the Jeſuits, and procure, if poſſible, 
a ſight of the thirty volumes of the 
general hiſtory of China, wrote (not 
in the Tartarian, but) in the Chincſe 


* » R K „ & &©S 


myſelf. 


* language, and in the Chineſe charac. 

© ter too. WR | : 
Now I almoſt know as little of the 

Chineſe language, as I do of the me. 


- chaniſm of 8 clock-work ; ſo, 
d 


why theſe ſhould have joſtled themſelve 
into the two firſt articles of my liſk—T 
leave to the curious as a problem of Na- 
ture. I own it looks fe one of her 
ladyſhip's obliquities; and they who 


court her, are intereſted in finding out 


her humour as much as I. 
When theſe curioſities are ſeen,” 


quoth I, half addreſſing myſelf to my 


wAl:t de place, who ſtood behind, me, 1 
© will be no hurt if we go to the church 
* of St. Ireneus, and fee the pillar to 
hic! Chriſt was tied—and after that, 
© the houſe where Pontius Pilate lived,” 
It was at the next town," ſaid the 
valet de place it Vienne.'—" I am 
© glad of it,” (aid I, riſing briſkly from 
my chair,- and walking acroſs the room 
with ſtrides twice as long as my uſual 
pace—* for ſo much the ſooner ſhall I 
be at the tomb of the tæuo lowers.” = 

What was the cauſe of this move- 
ment, and why J took ſuch long ſtrides 
in uttering this—I might leave to the 
curious too; but as no principle of 
clock- work is concerned in it—'twill 
be as well for the reader if I explain it 


* 


() There is a ſweet æra in the life 


of man, when (the brain being 
tender and fibrillous, and more like Pap 
than any thing elſe) —a ſtory read of 
two fond lovers, ſeparated from each 
other by cruel parents, and by ſtill morg 
cruel deftiny— 5 
Amandus—— He 
: Amanda She 
each ignorant of the other's courſe, 
| He—eaſt '_ 
She——weſt | 
Amandus taken captive by the Turks, 
and carried to the Emperor of Morocco's 
court, where the Princeſs of Morocco 
falling in love with him, keeps him 
twenty years in priſon, for the love of 
his Amd, 
She (Amanda) all the time wander- 
ing bare foot, and with diſhevelled hair, 
o'er rocks and mountains enquiring for 
Amandus —“ Amandus! Amandus! 
| e —miking 
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making every hill and valley to echo 
ack his nan 9.45 +0 97.0 

Amandus! Amandus! 
at every town and city ſitting down for- 
Jorn at the gate Has Amandus! 
© has my Amandus entered? — till, go- 
ing round, and round, and round the 
world chance unexpected bringin 
them at the ſame moment of the night, 
though by different ways, to the gate of 
Lyons, their native -eity, and each in 
well known accents calling out aloud, 


© Ig Amandus 13 
Is my Amanda F 5 


bach fly into each other's arms, and 


oth drop down dead for joy. 

There is a ſoft zra in every gentle 
mortal's life, where ſuch a ſtory affords 
pore pabuJum to the brain, than all the 
truſts, and cruffs, and rufts of Antiqui- 
ty, which travellers can cook up for it. 

Twas all that ſtuck on the right fide 
of the cullender in my own, of what 
Spon and others, in 'their accounts of 
Lyons, had framed into it; and find- 
ing, moreover, in ſome itinerary, but 
in what God knows—that ſacred to the 
fidelity of Amandus and Amanda, a 
tomb was built without the gates, where 
to this hour lovers called upon them to 
atteſt their truths -I never could get 
into a ſcrape of that kind in my life, 
but this 0h of the lowers would, ſome 
how or other, 'come in at the cloſe—nay 
ſuch a kind of 'empire had it eſtabliſhed 
over me, that I could ſeldom think or 
ſpeak of Lyons, and ſometimes not fo 
much as ſee even a Lyons <vaiſtcoat, but 
this remnant of antiquity would preſent 
ilelf to my fancy; and I have often 
fd in my wild way of running on— 
though I fear with ſome irreverence— 
thought this ſhrine (neglected as it 
© was) as valuable as that of Mecca, 
* and ſo little ſhort, except in wealth, 
© of the Santa Caſa itſelf, that ſome 
* time or other, I would go a pilgrimage 
* (though I. had no other bulineſs at 


Lyons) on purpoſe to pay it a viſit,” 


In my liſt, therefore, of videnda at 
Lyons—this, though I/. -was not, you 
ſ2e, leaſt; fo taking a dozen or two of 
longer {rides than ufual acroſs * 
room, juſt while it paſſed my brain, 
walked down calmly into the Boſe 
Cour, in order to fally forth ; and hav- 
ing called for my bill—as it was un- 
certain whether I ſhould return to my 
inn, T had paid it—had moreover given 
the maid ten ſous, and was juft receiving 


the dernier compliments of Monſieur 
Le Blanc, for a pleaſant voyage dowry 


the Rhone—when I was ttopped-at the 


1 


CH AP. XXxXII. 


—— WAS by a poor aſs wh 

| T had oft W in with 4 
couple of large panniers upon his back, 
to collect eleemoſynary turnip- tops and 
eabbage · leaves; and ſtood dubious, with 


his two fore- feet on the inſide of the 


threſhold, and with his two hinder- feet 
towards the ſtreet, as not knowing very 
well whether he was to go in or no. 

. Now, it is an animal (be in what hurry 
I may) I cannot bear to ſtrike there is 
a patient endurance of ſufferings, wrote 
ſo unaffectedly in his looks and carriage, 
which pleads ſo mightily for him, that 
it always diſarms me, and to that de- 
gree, that I do not like to ſpeak un- 
kindly to him: on the contrary, meet 
him where | will—whether in town or 
country—in cart or. under panniers— 
whether in liberty or bondage I have 
ever ſomething civil to ſay to him on 
my part; and as one word begets ano- 
ther (if he has as little to do as I)—T 
generally fall into converſation with 
him; and ſurely never is my imagina- 
tion ſo buſy as in framing his reſponſes 
from the etchings of his countenance— 
and where thoie carry me not deep 
enough - in flying from my own heart 
into his, and ſeeing what is natural for 
an aſs to think—as well as a man upon 
the occafion. In truth, it is the only 
creature of all the claſſes of beings be- 
low me, with whom I can do this: for 
parrots, jack-daws, &c. - I never ex- 
change a word with them — nor with the 
apes, &c. for pretty near the ſame rea- 
ſon; they act by rote, as the others 
ſpeak by it, and equally make me ſilent: 
nay my dog and my cat, though I value 
them both (and for my dog) he would 
ſpeak if he could) -yet ſome how or 
other, they neither of them poſſeſs the 
talents for converſation I can make no- 
thing of a diſcourſe with them, beyond 
the propaſition, the reply, and rejoiuder, 
which terminated my father's and my 
mother's converſations, in his beds of 
juſtice — and thoſe utter d — there's an 
en of the dialogue 

hut with an aſs, I can commune 
for ever. | 
Come, 


— — — — 
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Come, Honeſty! ſaid 1, ang it 
was impracticable to paſs betwixt him 
and the gate ! art thou for coming in, 
or going out?” 125 

The aſs twiſted his head round to 
look up the ſtreet.— 
| « Well,” replied I —* we'll wait a 

© minute for thy driver.” 

—— He turned his head thoughtful 
about, and looked wiſtfully the oppolite 
Way.— 
97 underſtand thee perfectly, an- 
ſwered I— if thou takeſt a wrong ſtep 
6 in this affair, he will cudgel thee to 
£ death—Well! a minute is but a mi- 
4 nute, and if it ſaves a fellow- creature 
© a drubbing, it ſhall not be ſet down 
4 as il}-ſpent.* 

He was eating the ſtem of an arti- 
choke as this ditcourſe went on, and in 
the little peeviſh contentions of nature 
betwixt hunger and unſavourineſs, had 
dropt it out of his mouth half a dozen 
times, and pick'd it up again © God 
« help thee, Jack l' ſaid I, thou haſt a 
bitter breakfaſt on't — and many a 
bitter days labour—and many a bitter 


o 
blow, I fear, for it's wages—it is all 
c 


all bitterneſs to thee, whatever life is to 
others And now thy mouth, if one 
knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I 
dare ſay, as ſoot'—(for he had caſt a- 
ſide the ſtem)— and thou haſt not a 
£ friend perhaps in all this world, that 
„will give thee a macaroon.'—In ſay- 
ing this, I pull'd out a paper of 'em, 
which I had juſt purchaſed, and gave 
him one—and at this moment that I am 
telling it, my heart {mites me, that there 
was more of pleaſantry in the conceit of 
ſeeing bow an aſs would eat a macaroon 
— than of benevolence in giving him 
one, which preſided in the act. 
When the aſs had eaten his maca- 
roon, I preſs d him to come in the poor 
beaſt was heavy loaded his legs ſeemed 
to tremble nk him — he hung rather 
backwards, and as I pull'd at his halter, 
it broke ſhort in my hand—he look d 
up penſive in my face Don't thraſh 
< me with it but if you will, you may. 
If I do,” ſaid I, © I'll be d— d.“ 
The word was but one half of it pro- 
nounced, like the abbeſs of Andoiillet's 
— (ſo there was no ſin in it) — when a 
perſon coming in, let fall a thundering 
baſtinado upon the poor devil's crupper, 
which put an end to the ceremony. 

| © Out upon it! 
cried I—but the interjection was equi- 


K 


ao» 


for the end of an oſier which had ſtarte 
out from the contexture of the aſs's 
pannier, and caught hold of my breecheg 
cket as he ruſhed by me, and rent it 
in the moſt diſaſtrous direction yon can 
imagine ſo that the 
Out upon it!” i 


vocal - and, I thir yrong: placed too f 


it! in my opinion, mould 
have come in here—but this I leavg 
to be ſettled by 


rn 

REVIEWERS 
OF 

MY BREECHESs, 


which J have brought over along with 
me for that purpoſe. 1 


CHAP. XXXUI, 
13 all was ſet to rights, f 


came down ſtairs again into the 
Baſſe Cour with my valet de place, in 
order to ſally out towards the tomb of 
the two lovers, &c.—and was a ſecond 
time ſtopped at the gate—not by the aſs 
—but by. the perſon who ſtruck him; 
and who, by that time, had taken poſ- 
* as is not . g _ as | 
eat) of the ver to und where 
the aſs ſtood, Supra | 
It was a commiſſary ſent to me from 
the poſt-office, with a reſcript in his 
hand for the payment of ſome ſix livres 
odd ſous. | 
© Upon what account?” ſaid I, It 
is upon the part of the king,” replied 
the commiſſary, heaving up both. his 
ſhoulders. | 
My good friend, quoth I, as 
© ſure as Iam I—and you are ou 
And who are you? {aid he.— 
$ Don't puzzle me!” ſaid I. 


1 


CH AP. XXXIV. 


— But it is an indubitable ve- 
«© rity," continued I, addreſſing myſelf 
to the commiſſary, changing only the 
form of my aſſeveration— that I owe 
© the king of France nothing but m 
© good-will ; for he is a very hone 
man, and I wiſh him all health and 
© paſtime in the world. 

* Pardonnez moi!'— replied the com- 
miſſary; © you are indebted to him fix 
livres, four ſous, for the next poſt from 


© hence to St. Fon's, in your rout to 
| Avignon 


i Avienon—which being 4 poſt-royal 
c 10 pay double for * Ea b 
0 poſtilion ther wiſe *twould have 


amounted to no more than three livres 


© two ſous.— | 
Hut I don't go by land, faid I. 
— N it you pleaſe,” re- 
lied the commiſſary.— N 
« Your moſt obedient ſervant'!'—faid 
I, making him a low bow. 5 
The commiſſary, with all the ſinceri- 
ty of grave good - breeding — made me 
one, as low again. I never was more 
diſconcerted with a bow in my life. 
— The devil take the ſerious cha- 


© rater of theſe pen le !* quoth I— 


(aſide)—* they underſtand no more of 
© IRONY than this—" ' 

The compariſon was ſtanding cloſe 
by with his panniers— but ſomething 
ſealed up my lips — I could not pro- 
nounce the name. 

Sir,“ ſaid I, collecting myſelf— it 
© is not my intention to take poſt.“ 
© But you may ;'— ſaid he, per- 
fiſting in his firſt reply—* you may take 
« polt if you chuſe.“ 

— And I may take ſalt to my 
© pickled herring,” ſaid I, if I chuſe— 

——* But I do not chuſe.* 

——* But you mult pay for it, whe- 
ther you do or no. Aye! for the 


* falt!* faid I, * (I know)— 


— And for the poſt too, added 
he.— Defend me l' cried J. 

I travel by water am going down 
the Rhone this very afternoon—my 
* baggage is in the boat—and I have 
* actually paid nine livres for my paſ- 
ſage.— 

Ceſt tout egal tis all one!” ſaid he. 

* Bon Dieu! what, pay for the way 
* I go! and for the way I do wot go! 

——* ("eſt tout regal!” replied the 
commiſſary 

—— The devil it is! ſaid I.—* But 
I vill go to ten thouſand baſtiles firſt! 

* O England! England! thou land 
* of liberty, and climate of good ſenſe; 
thou tendereſt of mothers—and gen- 
tleſt of nurſes,” cried I, kneeling upon 
one knee, as I was beginning my apo- 
ſiophe— 

When the director of Madam Le 
anc's conſcience coming in at that in- 
flint, and ſeeing aperſ-n in black, with a 
face as pale as aſhes, at his de votions — 
tooling till paler by the contraſt and diſ- 
trelles of his drapery =alked, if I ood 
in wait of the aids of the church. 


* 
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I go By WATER, —ſaid and 


here's another will be for making me 


« pay for going by OIL.” 
CHAP. XXXV. 
A I perceived the commiſſary of the 


poſt- office would have fix livres 
four ſous, I- had nothing elſe for it, but 
to ſay ſome ſmart thing upon the occa- 
ſion, worth the money ' 
And ſo I ſet off thus: | 
And pray, Mr. Commiſlary, by 
© what law of courteſy is a defenceleſs 
© ſtranger. to be uſed juſt the reverſe 
© from what you uſe a Frenchman in 
© this matter ?* | 
© By no means, ſaid he. _ 
© Excuſe me!” (aid I—* for you have 
© begun, Sir, with firſt tearing off my 
© breeches — and now you want my 
pocket N 
© Whereas—had you firſt taken my 
© pocket, as you do with your own 
« pcople—and then left me bare a—'d 
after l had been a beaſt to have com- 
© plained. | 
As it is 
Ilt is contrary to the /aw of nature. 
© It is contrary to reaſon. | 
. © It is contrary to the GOSPEL.” 
© But not to this!“ ſaid he, putting 
a printed paper into my hand. 
© PAR LE ROY.” 


—— Tt is a pithy prolegomenon, 


quoth I—and ſo read on — —-—- —— 
6 


4 — — — 
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— By all which it appears, quoth 
T, having read it over a little too rapid- 
ly, that if a man ſets out in a poſt- 
* chaiſe from Paris—he muſt go on tra- 
« velling in one all the days of his life, 
© —or pay for it. Excuſe me,” ſaid 
the commiliary, © the ſpirit of the ordi- 

nance is this—that if you ſet out with 
an intention of running poſt from Pa- 
ris to Avignon, &c. you ſhall not 
change that intention or mode of tra- 
velling without firſt ſatisfying the fer- 
miers for two polts farther than the 
place you repent at —and 'tis found - 
ed,“ continued he, upon this—that 
the REVENUES are not to fall ſhort 
through your jickleneſ5'— 

— O by heavens! cried I- if 
fickleneſs is taxable in France - we 


have 


e Eu oe! 
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6 . we \- a 
have nothing to do but to make the the chaiſc—and that in ſelling my chaif#f 


© belt peace with you we can.'— . 
AND SO THE PEACE WAS MADPF. 
And if it is a bad one—as Triſ- 


tram Shandy laid the corner- ſtone of it 


nobody but Triſttiam Shandy ought 
0 be hanged. 7 th : 


* 


CHAP. xXXxXVvI. 


HOUGH I was ſenſible T Had 

ſaid as many clever things to'the 
commiſſary as came to hx livres four 
ſous, yet I was determined to note down 
the impoſition amongſt my remarks be- 
fore 1 retired from the place; ſo putting 
my hand into my coat-pocket for my 
remarks—(which, by the bye, may be 
a caùtion to travellers to take a little 
more care of their remarks for the fu- 
ture) my remarks were Holen. Ne- 
ver did ſorry traveller make ſuch a po- 
ther and racket about his remarks as I 


did about mine, upon the occaſion. 


Heaven! earth! fea! fire!” cried I, 
calling in every thing to my aid but 
what I ſhould—* My remarks are ſto- 
len !—what ſhall I do? — Mr. Com- 
© miſſary! pray did I drop any remarks 
© as I ſtood beſides you? 

© You dropped a good many very ſin- 
« gular ones, replied he. Pugh!“ 
ſaid I, © thoſe were but a few, not 
6 worth above fix livres two ſous—but 
« theſe are a large parcel.— He ſhook 
his head.—* Monſieur Le Blanc! Ma- 
© dam Le Blanc! did you ſee any pa- 
© pers of mine ?ﬀw—you maid of the 
© houſe ! rut up ſtairs—Frangois! run 
up after her 

« I multi have my remarks — they 
« were the beſt remarks,” cried I, © that 
ever were made—the wiſeſt- the wit- 
£ tieſt—W hat ſhall I do !--which way 
„ ſholl I: turn myſelf!' 

Sancho Panca, when he loſt his aſs's 
FURNITURE, did not exclaim more 
bitterly. 


c HAP. XXXVII. 


HEN the firſt tranſport was 

over, and the regiters of the 
braim were beginning to get a hkttle out 
of the confuſion into which this jumble 
of crols accidents had caſt them — it 
then preſentiy occurred to me, that I 
had left wy remazks in the pocket of 


— 


J had fold my rgmarks along with it 
to the chaiſe - vamper. iN 
: „ leave this void 
ſpace that the reader may ſwear into it 
any oath that he is moſt accuſtomed to, 
For my own part, if ever 1 ſwore 
© a whole oath into a vacancy in m 
1 life, I think it was into that 
= # * * *, faid I—and ſo my 
© marks through rance, which were 
as full of wit as an egg is full of meat, 
and as well worth four hundred gui- 
neas, as the ſaid egg is worth a pen- 
ny—have I been 1clling here to a 
chaiſe-vamper — for four louis d'ory 
—and giving him a poſt-chaile (by 
Heaven !) worth fix into the bargain 
had it been to Dodſley, or Becket, or 
any creditable bookſeller, who wag 
either leaving off buſineſs, and want. 
ed a poſt-chaiſe—or who was begin- 
ning it—and wanted my remarks, and 
two or three guineas along with them, 
J could have as. it - but to a chaiſe- 
© yvamper ! — ſhew me to him this mo- 
© ment, Francois, ſaid I. — The valet de 
place put on his hat, and led the way 
and I pulled off mine, as I paſſed the 
commiſſary, and followed him. 
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C HA P.  XXXVIH- 


HEN we arrived at the chaiſe. 
vamper's houſe, both the houſe 
and the ſhop were pup up: it was the 
eighth of September, the nativity of the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, mother of God— 
—Tantarra-ra-tan-tivi—the whole 
world was going out a May-poling— 
frilking here capering there—nobody 
cared à button for me or my remarks; 
ſo I fat me down upon a bench by the 
door, philoſophating upon my condi, 
tion. By a better fate than ulvually at- 
tends me, I had not waited half an hour, 
when the miſtreſs came in, to take the 
papilliotes from off ber hair, before ſhe 
went to the May-poles 
The French women, by the bye, love 
May-poles, à la folie that is, as much 
as their matins—give em but a May- 
pole, whether in May, June, July, or Sep- 
tember the) never count the times 
down it gc - tis meat, drink, waſhung, 
and lodging to em and had we bub the 
policy, an pleaſe your worſhips (as 
wood is a little ſcarce in France) to 


ſend them but plenty of Myer. 


Lad 


The women would ſet them up; and 
when they had done, they would dance 
round them (and the men for Company) 
till they were all blind. 

The wife of the chaiſe. vamper ſtep- 

in, I told you, to take the papil- 
iotes from off her hair—the toilet ſtands 
ſtil; for no man — ſo ſhe jerked off her 
cap, to begin with them as ſhe opened 
the door; in doing which, one of them 
fell upon the ground—l inſtantly faw 
it was my OWN Writing, 

O ſeigneur l' cried ' you have got 
« all my remarks upon your head, Ma- 
dam Jen ſuts bien mortifie !” faid 
the.—* It is well,” thinks I, they have 
© {tuck there—for could they have gone 
« deeper, they would have made tuch 
« confuſion in a French woman's nod- 
© dle—ſhe had better have gone with 
i it unfrizzled to the day of eternity.” 

«© Tenez ] ſajd ſhe—ſo, without any 
idea of the nature of my ſuffering, ſhe 
took them from her curls, and put them 
gravely, one by one, into my hat 
one was twiſted this way—another twiſt- 
ed that —* Aye! by my faith; and 


+ when they are publiſhed,” quoth I— 


' they will be worſe twiſted full,” 
CHAP. XXXIX. 
N ND now for Lippius's clock ! 
A faid I, with the air of a man 
who had got through all his difficulties, 
Nothing can prevent us ſeeing that and 
© theChineſc hiſtory, &c.— Except the 


time, ſaid Frangois—* for tis almoſt 
eleven. Then we muſt ſpeed the 


* faſter,” ſaid I, ſtriding it away to the 


cathedral, 
I cannot ſay, in my heart, that it 


gave me any concern in being told by 


one of the minor canons, as I was en- 
tering - the weſt-door—that Lippius's 
great clock was all out of joints, and 
had not gone for ſome years—* It will 
© give me the more time, thought I, to 
* peruſe tht Chineſe hiſtory ; and be- 
© tides, I ſhall be able to give the world 
© a better account of the clock in it's 
© decay, than I could have done in it's 
* flouriſhing condition.? 
And ſo away I poſted to the 
college of the Jeſuits. | 

Now it is with the project of getting 
a peep at the Hittory of China in Chi- 
neſe charaters—as with many others 
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1 could mention, which ſtrike the fancy 
only at a diſtance; for, as I came nearer 
and nearer to the point my blood 
cooled—the freak gradually went off, 
till at length I would not have given a 
cherry-ſtone to have it gratified. The 
truth was, my time was ſhort, and my 
heart was at the tomb of the lovers. 
© I wiſh to God,” faid I, as I got the 
rapper in my hand, * that the key of 
© the library may be but loſt!” It fell 
out as well | rad 

For all the JESUITs had got the co- 
lick—and to that degree, as never was 
known in the memory of the oldeſt 
practitioner. 


— 


C HAP. XL. | 
A* I knew the geography of the 


tomb of the lovers as well as if 
I had lived twenty years in Lyons 
namely, that it was upon the turning 
of * right-hand, juſt without the 
gate, leading to the Fauxbourg de 
Vaiſe—l diſpatched Frangois to the 


boat, that I might pay the homage 1 
ſo long owed it, without a witneſs of 


my weakneſs. I walked with all. ima= * 
1 joy towards the place hen I 
aw the gate which intercepted the 
tomb, my ag glowed within me. 
— Tender and faithful ſpirits l' 
cried I, addreſſing myſelf to Amandus 
and Amanda; * long=long have 1 
© tarried to drop this tear * your 
tomb I come — I come !'— 
When I came there was no tomb to 
drop it upon. 

What would I have given for m 
Uncle Toby to have whiſtled Lillabul- 
lero! | 


CHAP. XLI. 


O matter how, or in what mood 
but I flew from the tomb of the 
lovers —or, rather, I did not fly from 
it—(for there was no ſuch thing ex- 
iſting) and juſt got time enough to the 
boat to ſave my paſſage — and ere I had 
failed a hundred yards, the Rhone and 
the Saon met together, and carried me 
down merrily betwixt them. 

But I have deſcribed this voyage 
down the Rhone, before I made it 
ðo now I am at Avignon; and, 

G g as 
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as there is. nothing to ſee but the old 
houſe, in which the Duke of Ormond 
reſided, and nothing to ſtop me but a 
ſhort. remark upon the place, in three 
minutes you will ſee me croſſing the 
bridge upon a mule, with Frangois 
upon a horſe with my portmanteau be- 
hind him, and the owner of both, ſtrid - 
ing the way before us with a long gun 
upon his ſhoulder, and a ſword under 
his arm, leſt peradventure we ſhould 
run away with his, cattle. Had you 
{een my breeches in entering Avignon— 
though you'd have ſeen them better, I 
think, as I mounted—you would not 
have thought the precaution amiſs, or 
found in your heart to have taken it in 
dudgeon: for my own part, I took it 
moſt kindly; and determined to make 
him a preſent of them, when we got to 
the end of our journey, for the trouble 
they had put him to, of arming himſelf 
at all points againſt them. 
Before I go farther, let me get rid of 
my remark upon Avignon, which 1s 
this: that I think it wrong, merely be- 
cauſe. a man's hat has been blown off 
his head by chance the firlt night he 
comes to Avignon—that he ſhould 
therefore ſay, * Avignon is more ſub- 
« ject to high winds than any town in 
© all France: for which reaſon, I laid 
no ſtreſs upon the accident till I had 
enquired. of the maſter of the inn about 
it; who telling me ſeriouſly it was ſo— 
and hearing, moreover, the windineſs 
of Avignon ſpoke of in the country 
about as a.,. proyerb—I ſet it down, 
merely to aſk the learned what can be 
the cauſe—the conſequence I ſaw—for 
they are all dukes, marquiſſes, and 
counts there—the deuce a baron in all 
Avignon —ſo that there is ſcarce any 
talking to them, on a windy day. 

* Pr'ythee, friend, ſaid I, take hold 
© of my mule for a moment!” for I 
wanted to pull off one of my jack- 
boots, which hurt my heel—the man 
was ſtanding quite idle at the door of 
the ian, and, as I had taken it into 
my head be was ſome way concerned 
about the houſe or ſtable, I put the 
pridle into his hand—ſo begun with 
my. boot—when I had finiſhed the af- 
fair, I turned about to take the mule 
trom the man, and thank him- 
hut Monfecur le Marquis had 
walked in. 
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CHAP. xLII. 


1 Had now the whole ſouth of France, 
from the banks of the Rhone to 
thoſe of the Garonne, to traverſe upon 
my mule at my own leiſure — at my 
gan leiſure — for I had left Death, the 
Lord knows, and he only, how far be- 
hind ane.— I have followed many a 
man through France, quoth he, © but 
never at this mettleſome rate. Still 
he followed, and till I fled him but I 
fled him chearfully; ſtill he purſued— 
but like one who purſued his prey with- 
out hope — as he lagg'd, every ſtep he 
loſt ſoftened his looks — why tos di 
fly him at this rate ? | 
So, notwithſtanding all the commiſ- 
fary of the poſt · office bad ſaid, I chang« 
ed the mode of my travelling once more; 
and after ſo precipitate and rattling a 
courſe as J had run, I flattered my fanc 
with thinking of my mule, and that 
ſhould traverſe the rich plains of Lan- 
2 upon his back, as ſlowly as 
oot could fall. | - 
There is nothing more pleafing to a 
traveller — or more terrible to travel - 
writers than a large rich plain; eſpe- 
cially, if it is without great rivers or 
— 9, and preſents . to the 
eye, but one unvaried picture of plenty; 
tor after they have once told you that 
'tis delicious! or delightful! (as the 
caſe happens)—that. the ſoil was A | 


ful, and that Nature pours out all her 
abundance, &c. .. . . they have then a 
large plain upon their hands, which the 

know not what to do with and whic 

is of little or no uſe to them but to carry 
them to ſome town; and that town, 
perhaps, of little more, but à new place 
to ſtart from to the next plain—and fo 


ES es SS 
This is moſt terrible work ! judge if 
I don't manage my plains better. 
CHAP. XL. 


Had not gone above two leagues and 
a half, before the man with his gun 


7 


began to look at his priming. : 
had three ſeveral times loitered ter- 
ribly behind : half a mile at leaſt every 
time: once, in deep conference with à 
drum inaker, who was making a 
or 
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for the fairs of Baucaira and Taraſ- 
cone - I did not underitand the prin- 
ciples— i 

The ſecond time, I cannot ſo properly 
ſay, I ſtopped— for meeting a couple of 
Franciſcans ſtraĩtened more for time than 


my ſelf, and not being able to get to the 


bottom of what I was about I had 
turn'd back with them. | 
The third was an affair of trade with 
a goſſip, for a hand-baſket of Provence 
figs for four ſous ; this would have been 
tranſacted at once, but for a caſe of 
conſcience at the cloſe of it; for when 
the figs were paid for, it turned out, that 
there were two dozen of Sg cover d 
over with vine- leaves at the bottom of 
the baſket — as I had no intention of 
buying eggs, I made no fort of claim 
of them—as for the ſpace they had oc- 
cupied, what ſignified it? —=I had figs 
enough for my money. | 
| But it was my intention to have 
the baſket—it was the goſſip's intention 
to keep it, without which ſhe could do 
nothing with her eggs —and, unleſs I 
had the baſket, I could do as little with 
my figs, which were too ripe already, 
and molt of 'em burſt at the fide : this 
brought on a ſhort contention, which 
terminated in ſundry. propoſals, what 
we ſhould both do. 
How we diſpoſed of our eggs and 
figs, I defy you, or the devil himſelf, 
had he not been there (which I am per- 


ſuaded he was). to form the leaſt pro- 


bable conjecture: you will read the 
whole of it—not this year, for I am ha- 
Kening to the ſtory of my Uncle Toby's 
amours — but you will read it in the 
collection of thoſe which have aroſe out 
of the journey acroſs this plain—and 
which, therefore, I call my— 


PLAIN STORIES, 


How far my pen has been fatigued, 
like thoſe of other travellers, in this 
journey of it, *over ſo barren a track— 
the world muſt judge—but the traces of 
it, which are now all ſet o' vibrating to- 
gether this moment, tell me tis the moſt 
fruitful and buſy period of my life; for, 
as I had made no convention with my 
man with the gun as to time by ſtop- 
ping and tatking to every ſoul I met 
who was not in a full trot—joining all 
parties before me— waiting for every 
foul behind—hailing all thoſe who were 
coming through croſs-roads—arreſting 
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all kinds of beggars, pilgrims, fiddlers, 
friars—not pafling by x woman in a 
mulberry-tree without commending her 
legs, and tempting her into converſa- 
tion with a pinch of ſnutf.— In ſhort, 
by ſeizing eyery handle, of what ſize or 
ſhape ſoever, which chance held out to 
me in this journey I turned my plain 
into a city TI was always in company, 
and with great variety too: and as m 

mule loved ſociety as much as myilf, 
and had ſome propoſals always on his 
part to offer to every beaſt he met -I am 
confident we could have paſſed through 
Pall Mall or St. James's Street for a 


month together, with fewer adventures 


and ſeen leſs of human nature. | 

O! there is that ſprightly frankneſs 
which at once unpins every plait of a 
Languedocian's dreſs that whatever is 
beneath it, it looks ſo like the ſimpli- 
city which poets ſing of in better days 
—[ will delude my fancy, and believe 
it is ſo. 

"Twas in the road betwixt Niſmes 
and Lunel, where there is the beſt Muſ- 
catto wine in all France; and which, 
by the bye, belongs to the honeſt ca- 
nons of MONTPELLIER — and foul 
befal the man who has drank it at 
oF table, who grudges then a drop 
A Nr os 
be ſun was ſet—they had done 
their work; the nymphs had tied up 
their hair afreſh—and the ſwains were 
preparing for a carouſal.—-My mule 
made a dead point.—“ It is the fife 
and tabourin, ſaid I.—* I'm fright- 
© ened to death! quoth he.— They 
are running at the ring of pleaſure,? 
ſaid I, giving him a prick. By St. 
© Boogar, and all the faints at the back- 
« fide of the door of purgatory, ſaid he, 
(making the fame reſolution with the 
Abbeſs of Andoüillet's) I'il not go a 
© ſtep farther.— “ It is very well, Sir,” 
ſaid I—* I never will argue a point 
© with one of your family as long as I 
« live!* So leaping off his back, and 
kicking off one boot into this ditch, and 
t'other into that I'll take a dance, 
ſaid I; © lo ſtay you here.” 

A ſun-burnt daughter of labour 
arole up from the groupe to meet me as 
I advanced towards them; her hair, 
which was a dark cheſnut, approach- 
ing rather to a black, was tied up in a 
knot, all but a ſingle tręſs. 

We want acavalier,z ſaid ſhe, hold- 
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ing out both her hands, as if to offer 
them.“ And a cavalier you ſhall have, 


aid I, taking hold of both of them. 


* Hadſt thou, Nannette, been array'd 
© like a ducheſs ?. 
© But that curſed ſlit in thy pet- 
© ticoat!” | 

Nannette cared not for it. 

© We could not have done without 
£ you!” ſaid ſhe, letting go one hand, 
and with ſelf-taught politeneſs leading 
me up with the other. 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had re- 
compenicd with a pipe, and to which he 
had added a tabourin of his own accord, 
ran ſweetly over the prelude, as he fat 
upon the bank. *« The me up thus treſs 
© inſtantly l' ſaid Nannette, putting a 
piece of ſtring into my hand. It taught 
me to forget I was a ſtranger—the whole 
knot fell down—we had been ſeven 
years acquainted. 

The youth ſtruck the note upon the 
tabourin—his pipe followed, and off we 
bounded—* The deuce take that ſlit!” 

The fiſter of the youth, who had 
ſtolen her voice from heaven, ſung al- 
ternately with her brother—'twas a 
Gaſcoigne roundelay. 


© VIVA LA Jola! 
© FIDON LA TRISTESSA |? 
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The nymphs join'd in uniſon, and their 
ſwains an octave below them. 

I would have given a crown to have 
it ſewed up—Nannette would not have 
piven a ſous—“ Vida la joia!l' was in 

er lips.—* Viva la joia!' was in her 
eyes. A tranſient ſpark of amity ſhot 
acroſs the ſpace betwixt us—She look'd 
amiable !-—"Why could I not live and 
end my days thus? © Juſt Diſpoſer of 
« ourjoys and ſorrows,” cried I, © why 
c _ not a man fit down in the lap 


of content here—and dance, and ſing 


© and ſay his prayers, and go to heaven 
© with this nut-browm maid?” Capri- 
ciouſly did ſhe bend her head on one 
ſide, and dance up inſidious.— Then 
© it is time to dance off, quoth I: ſo 
changing only partners and tunes, I 
danced it away from Lunel to Mont- 
pellier from thence to Peſgnas, Be- 
ziers— I danced it along through Nar- 
bonne, Carcaſſon, and Caſtle Naudairy, 
till at laſt I danced myſelf into Per- 
drillo's pavilion; where pulling out a 
paper of black lines, that I might go 
on ſtraight forwards, without digreſſion 
or parentheſis, in my Uncle Toby's 
amours— 5 : 
I begun thus 


END OF THE SEVENTH YOLUME, 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENT. 


- vOLUME THE EIGHTH. 


CHAP, I. 
UT ſoftly—for in theſe 


A 

0 * ſportive plains, and under 
— this genial ſun, where at 
this inſtant all fleſh is run- 
RY ning out piping, fiddling, 
and dancing to the yin- 
tage, and every ſtep that's taken, the 
judgment is ſurprized by the imagina- 
tion, I 2 all that 
has been ſaid _ flraight lines“, in 

ſundry pages o 


y book I defy the 
beſt cabbage-planter that ever exiſted, 
whether he plants backwards or for- 
wards, it makes little difference in the 
account—=(except that he will have 
more to anſwer for in the one caſe than 
in the other)—I defy him to go on 
coolly, critically, and canonically, plant- 
ing his cabbages one by one, in ſtraight 
lines, and ſtoical diſtances, eſpecially 
if ſlits in petticoats are uniew'd up 
without ever and anon ſtraddling out, 
or ſidling into ſome baſtardly digreſſion. 
In Freeze-land, Fog-land, and ſome 


other lands I wot of—1t may be done, 


But in this clear climate of fantaſy 
and perſpiration, where every idea, ſen- 
fible and inſenſible, gets vent—in this 
land, my dear Eugenius—in this fer- 
tile land of chivalry and romance, 
where I now fit, unſkrewing my ink- 
horn to writ my Uncle Toby's amours, 


* Vide vol. vi. p. 217. 


and with all the meanders of Jour rA! 
track in queſt of her DitGo, in full 
view of my ſtudy window—if thou com» 
eſt not and takeſt me by the hand 


What a work is it likely to turn out] 


———Let us begin it. 


CHAP. I 


T is with LOVE as with CUCKOL- 
DO Mm 

———But now I am talking of begin- 

ning a book, and have long had a thing 


upon my mind to be imparted to the 


reader, which if not imparted now, can 
never be imparted to him as long as I 
lIive—(whereas the COMPARISON may 
be imparted to him any hour in the day) 
eee mention it, and begin in good 
garne | | 

The thing is this. 

That of all the ſeveral ways of be. 
ginning a book, which are now in prac- 
tice throughout the known world, I am 
confident my own way of doing it is the 
beſft=——T'm ſure it is the moſt religious 


—for I begin with writing the firſt ſen- 


tence—and truſting to Almighty God 
for the ſecond. 

Twould cure an author for ever of 
the fuſs and folly of opening his ſtreet- 
door, and calling in his neighbours and 
friends, and kinsfolk, . the devil 


| and 


tions in the glands are dangerous 
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and all his imps, with their hammers 
and engines, &c, only to obterve how 
one ſentence of mine follows another, 
and how the plan follows the whole. 

I with you ſaw me half itarting out 
of my chair, with what confidence, as 
I graſp the elbow of it, I look up— 
catching the idea, even ſometimes be- 
fore it half-way reaches me— 

I believe in my conſcience I intercept 
many a thought which Heaven intended 
for another man ! 

Pope and his portrait * are fools to 
me—no martyr 1s ever fo full of faith 


or fire—I with I could ſay, of good 


works too—but I have no 

Zeal or anger—or 

Anger or zceal— 
And till gods and men agree together 
to call it by the ſame name—the arrant- 
eſt TARTUFFE in ſcience—in politicks 
or in religion—ſhall never kindle a 
ſpark within me, or have a worſe word, 
or a more unkind greeting, than what 
he will read in the next chapter. 


CHAP. II. 


Bon jour good morrow ! 
ſo you have got your cloke on betimes ! 
but *tis a cold morning, and you judge 
the matter rightly— tis better to be well 
mounted, than go o'foot—and obſtruc- 


And how goes it with thy concubine— 


wo wife —and thy little ones o'both 
hde 


sand when did you hear from 


the old gentleman and lady—your lifter, 


aunt, uncle and couſins—I hope they 
have got better of their colds, coughs, 
claps, tooth-aches, fevers, ſtranguaries, 


ſciaticas, ſwellings, and ſore- eyes. — 


What a devil of an apothecary! to take 


ſo much blood give ſuch a vile purge 
puke—poultice —plaiſter — night- 
draught—gliſte— bliſter And why 
ſo many grains of calome] ? Santa Ma- 


ria! and ſuch a doſe of opium! peri- 


clitating, pardi! the whole family of 
ye, from head to tail.—By my Great 
Aunt Dinah's old black velvet maſk! I 
think there was no occaſion for it, 

Now this being a little bald about the 
chin, by frequently putting off and on, 
before the was got with child by the 
cod chman not one of our family would 


wear it after. To cover the Mask 


#* Vide Pope's Portrait, 


afreſh, was more than the maſk was 
worth---and to wear a maſk which was 
bald, or which could be half ſeen 
— was as bad as having no maſk 
at a 

This 1s the reaſon, may it pleaſe your 
reverences, that in all our numerous fa. 
mily, for theſe four generations, we 
count no more than one archbiſhop, a 
Welch judge, ſome three or four alder- 
men, and a ſingle mountebank 

In the ſixteenth century we boaſt of 
no leis than a dozen alchymiſts. 


CHAP. IVF, 


* FT is with Love as with Cuckol-. 
* dom;'—the ſuffering party is at 
leaſt the third, but generally the laſt in 
the houſe who knows any thing about 
the matter : this comes, as all the world 
knows, from having half a dozen words 
for one thing; and ſo long, as what in 
this veſſel of the human frame, is love 
—may be hatred, in that—Sentiment 
half a yard higher—and ue. 
no, Madam—not there mean, at the 
part I am now pointing to with my fore- 
finger—how can we-help ourſelves? 
Of all mortal, and immortal men too, 
if you pleaſe, whoever ſoliloquized upon 
this myſtick fubje&t, my Uncle Toby 


was the worſt fitted, to have puſhed his 


reſearches through ſuch a contention of 


feelings; and he had infallibly let them 
all run on, as we do worſe matters, to 
ſce what they would turn out—had not 
Bridget's pre-notification of them to 
Suſannah, and Sulannah's repeated ma- 
nifeſto's thereupon to all the world, 
made it neceſſary for my Uncle Toby 


to look into the affair. 


C H AP. v. 
n weavers, gardeners, and 
} 


gladiators—or a man with a 
pined leg (proceeding from ſome ail. 
ment in the foot) ſhould ever have had 
ſome tender nymph breaking her heart in 
ſecret for them, are points well and duly 
ſettled and accounted for by ancient and 
modern phyſiologiſts, 

A water-drinker, provided he is a 
profeſsꝰd one, and does it without fraud 
or covin, is preciſely in the ſame predi- 


cament: 


:kol. 
is at 
iſt in 
bout 
vorld 
ords 
at in 
love 
ment 


it the 
fore- 
? 

1 too, 
upon 
Toby 
d his 
on of 
them 
8, to 
d not 
m to 
Ima- 
„ orld, 


Toby 


and 
1th a 
e ail- 
e had 
art in 
{ duly 
it and 


> is 4 
fraud 
predi- 


nent: 


TRISTRAM 
cament : not that, at firſt ſight, there 
is any conſequence, or ſhew of logick 


in it, That a rill of cold water, drib- 
bling through my inward parts ſhould 


- © light up a torch in my Jenny's 


— The propoſition does not ſtrike 
one; on the contrary, it ſeems to run 
oppoſite to the natural workings of 
cauſes and effects | 

But it ſhews the weakneſs and imbe- 
cility of human reaſon. 

— And in perfect good health 
with it?“ N 

——— The moſt perfett - Madam, that 
friendſhip herſelf could wiſh me. 

—— And drink nothing nothing 
© but water? 

——[mpetuous fluid! the moment 
thou preſſeſt againſt the flood-gates of 
the brain ſee how they give way 

In ſwims CURIOSITY, beckoning to 
her damſels to follow—they dive into 
the centre of the current 

Fancy fits muſing upon the bank; 
and, with her eyes following the ſtreum, 
turns ſtraws and bulruſhes into maſts 
and bowſprits.-And DEsIRFE, with 
veſt held up to the knee in one hand, 
ſnatches at them, as they win by her, 
with tlie other. 

O ye water drinkers! is it then by 
this deluſive fountain, that ye have ſo 
often governed and turned this world 
about like a mill-wheel—grinding the 


faces of the impotent be- powdering 


their ribs be · peppering their noſes, and 
changing ſometimes even the very frame 
and face of nature. 
——* If I was you,” quoth Yorick, 
I would drink more water, Eugenins.” 
— And, if I was you, Yorick,” 
replied Eugenius, * fo would I.“ 
Which thews they had both read 
Longinus. | 
For my own part, I am reſolved never 
to read any book but niy own, as long 
as I live, | 


CHAP. VI. 


12 my Uncle Toby had been a 
water-drinker : for then the thin 
had been accounted for, that the Fri 
moment Widow Wadman ſaw him, ſhe 
felt ſomething ſtirring within her in his 
favour—Something !—ſomething. 

—— Something, perhaps, more than 
friendſhip—leſs than love——ſomething 
no matter What no matter where 
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would not give 4 fingle liair off m 
mule's tail, and be obliged to pluck 
off myſelf, (indeed, the villain has not 
many to ſpare, and is not a little vicious 


into the bargain) to be let by your wor- 
_ into the ſecret. 


But the truth is, my Uncle Toby was / 


not a water-drinker; he drank it nei- 
ther pure nor mixed, or any how, or any 
where, except fortuitouſly upon ſome 
advanced poſts, where better hquor was 
not to be had —or during the time he 
was under cure ; when the ſurgeon tell- 
ing him it would extend the fibres, and 
bring them ſooner into contact — my 
Uncle Toby drank it for quietneſs ſake. 

Now, as all the world knows that 
no effect in nature can be produced 
without a cauſe, and it is as well known 
that my Uncle Toby was neither a wea- 
ver—2 gardener, or a gladiator—unleſs 
as a captain you will needs have him 
one but then he was only a captain of 
foot and beſides the whole is an equi- 
vocation—there is nothing left for us to 
ſuppoſe, but that my Uncle Toby's 
leg but that will avail us little in the 
preſent hypotheſis, unleſs it had pro- 
ceeded from ſome ailment in the foot 
whereas his leg was not emaciated from 
any diſorder in his foot for my Uncle 
Toby's leg was not emaciated at all. 
It was a little Riff and aukward, from 
a total diſuſe of it, for the three years 
he lay confined at my father's houſe in 
town; but it was plump and muſcular, 
and in all other reſpects as good ant 
promiſing a leg as the other. 

I declare, I do not recolle& any one 
Opinion or paſſage of my Life, where my 
underſtanding was more at a loſs to make 
ends meet, and torture the chapter I had 


been writing, to the ſervice of the chap- 


ter following it, than in the preſent 
caſe: one would think I took a plea- 


ſure in running into difficulties of this 


kind, merely to make freſh experiments 
in getting out of em — Inconſiderate 


ſoul that thou art! What! are not the 


unavoidable diſtreſſes with which, as an 
author and a man, thou art hemmed in 
on every fide of thee — are they, FTriſ- 


tram, not ſufficient, but thou muſt en- 


tangle thyſelf ſtill more? 
Is it not enough that thou art in debt, 


and that thou hait ten cart-loads of thy 


fifth and ſixth volumes ſtill — ſtill un- 


ſold, and art almoſt at thy wit's ends, 


how to get them off thy hands? 
To this hour art thou not tormented 
with 


| 
| 
| 
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with the vile aſthma thou gatteſt in 
Kkaiting againſt the wind in Flanders? 


and is it but two monchs ago, that in a 


nt of laughter, on ſeeing u cardinal make 
water like a quiriſtzr (with both hams) 
thou bicakedſt a veilel in thy lungs, 
whereby, in two hours, thou lolt as 


many quarts of blood; and hadſt thou 


loit as much more, did not the faculty 
tel] thee—it would have amounted to a 
zallon? 6 


CHAP. VII. 


— hut, for Heaven's ſake, let us 
not talk of quarts or gallons — let us 
take the ſtory ſtraight before us; it is 
ſo nice and intricate a one, it will ſcarce 
bear the tranſpoſition of a ſingle tittle; 
and, ſome how or other, you have got 
me thruit almoſt into the middle of 


I beg we may take more care, 


CHAP, VIII. 


Y Uncle Toby and the. corporal 
had potted down with to much 
Heat and precipitation, to take poſſeſſion 


of the wot of ground we have fo often 


ſpoke of, in order to open their cam- 
paign as early as the reſt of the allies; 
that they had forgot one of the moſt ne- 


cc ſlary articles of the whole affair; it was 
neither a pioneer's ſpade, a pick- ax, or 


- ſhovel 
It was a bed to lie on: ſo that 


as Shandy-Hall was at that time unfur- 
.niſhed : and the little inn where poor Le 
Fevre died, not yet built; my Uncle 


Toby was conſtrained to accept of a bed 


at Mrs. Wadman's for a night or two, 


till Corporal Trim (who, to the cha- 
rater of an excellent valet, groom, 
cook, fempiter, ſurgeon, and engineer, 


ſuper added that of an excellent uphol- 


erer too) with the help ot a carpenter 
and a couple of taylors, conttructed one 
in wy Uncle Toby's houſe, 

A daughter of Eve— for ſuch was 
Widow Wadman, and *tis all the cha- 
raQer 1 intend to give of her 

= T bat be was a perfect aan 


had better be fifty leagues of—or in her 


warm bed — or playing with a caſe- 
knife— or any thing pou leaſe — than 
make a man the object of her attention, 


+ 


when the houſe and all the furniture i 
her own. 

There is nothing in it out of doors 
and in broad Jay-light, where a woman 
has a power, phylically ſpeaking, of 
viewing a man in more lights than one 
—but here, tor her ſoul, ſhe can ſe 
him in no light without mixing ſome- 
thing of her own goods and chattels 
along with him — till by reiterated acts 
of ſuch combinations, he gets foiſted 
into her inventory— 

And then good night. 

But this is not matter of $YSTEM=— 
for L have delivered that above; nor 
is it matter of BREVIARY — for T 
make no man's creed but my own 
nor matter of FACT — at leaſt, that I 
know of : but 'tis matter copulative, 
and introductory to what follows, 


HAF. . 
Do not ſpeak it with regard to the 


coarſeneſs or cleanneſs of them—or 
the ſtrength of their guſſets but pray 
do not night-ſhifts differ from a 
as much in this parucular, as in any 
thing elſe in the world that they ſo far 
exceed the others in length, that when 
you are laid down in them, they fall al- 
molt as much below the fect, as the day» 
ſhifts fall ſhort of them? 

Widow Wadman's night- ſhifts (as 
was the mode, I ſuppoſe, in King Wil- 
liam's and Queen Anne's reigns) were 
cut, however, after this faſhion z and if 
the faſhion is changed—(for in Italy 
they are come to nothing)—ſo much the 
worle for the publick—they were two 
Flemiſh ells and a half in length; 6 
that, allowing a moderate woman two 
ells, ſhe had half an ell to ſpare, todo 
what ſhe would with. 

Now, from one little indulgence 
gain'd after another, in the many 
and Decemberly nights of a ſeven years 
widowhood, things had — come 
to this paſs, and for the two laſt years 
had got eſtabliſhed into one of the ord- 
nances of the bed-chamber—that as 
ſoon as Mrs. Wadman was put to bod, 
and had got her legs ſtretched down do 
the bottom of it, of which ſhe always 
gave Bridget notico— Bridget, with all 
ſuitable — having firſt opened 
the bed-cloaths at the feet, took hold 
of the half ell of cloth we are * 
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et, and having gently, and with both her 
hands, drawn it downwards to it's far- 
theſt extenſion, and then contracted it 
again ſide- long by four or five even 
plaits, ſhe took a large corking-pin out 
of her fleeve, and with the point direct- 
ed towards her, pinn'd the plaits all 
faſt together a little above the hem; 
which done, ſhe tucked all in tight at 
the feet, and wiſhed her miſtrefs a good 
night. TE 
This was conſtant, and without any 
other variation than this; that on ſhi- 
yering and tempeſtuous nights, when 
Bridget untuck'd the feet bf the bed, 
Kc. to do this ſhe conſulted no ther- 
mometer but that of her own paſſions, 
and fo performed it ſtanding—kneclin 
—or ſquatting—according to the dite 
ferent degrees of faith, hope, and cha- 
rity, ſhe was in, and bore towards her 
miſtreſs that night. In every other 
reſpect, the etiquette was ſacred, and 
might have vied with the moſt mecha- 
nical one of the molt inflexible bed- 
thamber in Chriftendom. 

The firſt night, as ſoon as the cor- 
poral had conducted my Uncle Toby 
up ſtairs, which was about ten Mrs. 
Wadman threw herſelf into her arm- 
chair, and croſſing her left-knee with 
her right, which formed a reſting-place 
for her elbow, ſhe reclined her cheek 
upon the palm of her hand, and lean- 
ing forwards, ruminated till midnight 
upon both ſides of the queſtion. 

The ſecond night ſhe went to her 
bureau; and having ordered Bridget to 
bring her up a couple of freſh candles, 
and leave them upon the table, ſhe took 
out her marriage-ſettlement, and read it 
over with great devotion : and the third 
night (which was the laſt of my Uncle 
Toby's ſtay) when Bridget had pull'd 
down the night- ſhift, and was eſtaying 
to ſlick in the corking · pin 

—— With a kick of both heels at 
once, but at the ſame time the moſt na- 
tural kick that could be kicked in her 
ituation=far ſuppoſing ##*#*#*#**** tg 
be the ſun in it's meridian, it was a 
vorth · eaſt kick—ſhe kicked the pin out 
ot her finger - the etiquette which hung 
oon it -down— down it fell to the 
ground, and was ſhivered into a thou- 
land atoms! 

From all which, it was plain that 

Lido Wadman was in love with my 
Uncle Toby. 
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CHAP. X. 

A Uncle Toby's head at that 
1 time was full of other matter ; 
ſo that it was not till the demolition © 
Dunkirk, when all the other civilities 
of Europe were ſettled, that he found 

leifure to return this. | 
This made an armiſtice (that is, 
ſp- ing with regard to my Unele Toby 


— our with reſpe& to Mrs. Wadman, 


a vacancy) of almoſt eleven years. But 
in all caſes of this nature, as it is the 
ſecond blow, happen at what diſtance of 
time it will, which makes the fray—T 
chuſe, for that reaſon, to call theſe the 
amours of my Uncle Toby with Mrs. 
Wadman, rather than the amours of 
Mrs. Wadman with my Uncle Toby. 

This is not a diſtinctien without a 
difference. h 

It is not like the affair of a# ala 
hat cock'4—and a cock'd old hat, about 
which your reverences have ſo often 
been at odds with one another—but 


there 1s a difference here in the nature- 


of things— 
And let me tell you, gentry, a wide 
one too. | 


'CH AP. 


OW, as Widow Wadman did 
| love my Uncle Toby—and my 
Uncle Toby did not love Widow Wad- 
man, there was nothing for Widow 
Wadman to do, but to go on and love 
my Uncle 'Toby—or let it alone. 

Widow Wadman would do neither 
the one nor the other—— - 
Gracious Heaven !—but I * 
I am alittle of her temper myſelf; for, 
whenever it ſo falls out, which it ſome- 
times does about the equinoxes, that 
an earthly goddeſs is ſo much this, and 
that, and-t'other, that I cannot eat m 
breakfaſt for her and that ſhe caret 
not three halfpence whether I eat my 
breakfalt or no 
—Ourſe on her —-and ſo I ſend her 
to Tartary, and from Tartary to Terra 
del Fuego, and ſo on to the devil : in 
ſhort there is not an infern»] niteh where 
I do not take her divinityſhip and flick 
it. 
Rut as the heart is tender, and the 
pailivas in theſe tides ebb and flow ren 
H h umes 


| 
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LOVE 1s certainly—at leaft, at habeti. | 


times in a minute, I inſtantly bring her 
back again; and as 1 do all things in 
extremes, I place her in the very centre 
of the milky-wa 
Brighteſt of ſtars! thou wilt ſhed thy 
influence upon ſome one _ 
The deuce take her and her in- 
fluence too—for at that word J loſe all 
patience much good may it do him !— 
© By all that is hurſute and gaſhly!—I 
ery, taking off my furr'd cap, and 
twiſting it round my finger, © I would 
© not give ſiæpence for a dozen ſuch!” 
© But 'tis an excellent cap, too, 
(putting it upon my head, and preſſing 
it cloſe to my ears) “ and warm—and 


* ſoft; eſpecially if you ſtroke it the- 


right away—but, alas! that will ne- 
ver be my luck !'—(ſo here my philo- 
ſophy is ſhipwreck'd again.) 

© No; I ſhall never have a fin- 
ger in the pye !'—(ſo here I break my 
metaphor) — 

© Cruſt and crumb, 

© Infide and out, 

Top and bottom! deteſt it, I hate 
it, I repudiate itim ſick at the fight 
© of it 

It is all pepper, 

© garlick, 

© ſtaragen, 

© (alt, and 

« devil's dung—By the great 


© arch-cook. of cooks, who does no- 


thing, I think, from morning to night, 


„but tit down by the fire- ſide and in- 
vent inffammatory diſhes for us, I 
© would not touch it for the world!“ 
— O Triſtram! Triſtram!' cried 
Jenny. . 
O Jenny! Jenny! replied I—and 
ſo went on with the twelfth chapter. 


CHAP. XII. 


Not touch it for the world! 
did I ſay 

Lord! how I have heated my imagi- 
nation with this metaphor ! 


CH AP. MXIII. 


HICH fhews, let your reve- 
rences and worſhips ſay what 
you will of it (for, as for 407K 
all who do think—think pretty much 
alike, both upon it and other matters) 


cally ſpeaking—one of the mol 

A gitating, 

B ewitching, 

C onfounded, | s 
P eviliſh affairs of life the moſt 

E xtravagant, 

F utilitous, ; 

G alligaſkirfiſh, 

H andy-dandyiſh, 

I racundulous (thereis no K toit) and 

L yrical, of all human paſſiong—at 

the ſame time, the moſt 

M iſgiving, 

N innyhammering, 

O bſtipating, 

P ragmatical, 

S tridulous, 

R idiculous though, by the bye, the 
R ſhould have gone ſirſt But, in ſhort, 
tis of ſuch a nature, as my father once 
told my Uncle Toby upon the cloſe of a 
long diſſertation upon the ſubjet— 
© You can ſcarce," ſaid he, © combine 
© two ideas together upon it, brother 
© Toby, without an hypallage.'—— 
What's that?* cried my Uncle Toby. 

© The cart before the horſe,” replied 
my father. 

——* And what has he to do there?” 
cried my Uncle Toby. 

Nothing, quoth my father, but 
© 'to get in—or let it alone.” 


Now, Widow Wadman, as I told 


you before, would do neither the one or 
the other. | 

She ſtood, however, ready harneſſed 
and capariſoned at all points to watch 
accidents. 


c H AP. N. 


"== Fates who certainly all fore- 
| knew of theſe amours of Widow 
Wadman and my Uncle Toby—had, 
from the firſt creation of” matter and 
motion, (and with more courteſy than 


they uſually do things of this kind) 


eſtabliſhed ſuch a chain of cauſes and 
effects, hanging ſo faſt to one another, 
that it was ſcarce poſſible for my Uncle 
Toby to have dwelt in any other houſe 
in the world, or to have occupied any 
other garden in Chriſtendom, but the 
very houſe and garden which join'd and 
laid parallel to Mrs. Wadman's : this, 
with the advantage of a thickſet arbour 
in Mrs. Wadman's garden, but planted 


n the hedge-row of my Uncle Toby3r 
| p 


and 


TRISTRAM 


pat all the occaſions into her hands 
which Love-militancy wanted; ſhe could 
obſerve my Uncle Toby's motions, and 
was miltreſs likewiſe. of his councils of 
war; and, as his unſuſpeting heart 
had given leave to the corporal, through 
the mediation of Bridget, to make her 
a wicker gate of communication to en- 
large her walks, it enabled her to carry 
on her approaches to the very door of 
the ſentry- box; and, ſometimes, out 
of gratitude, to make the attack, and 
endeavour to blow my Uncle Toby up 
in the very ſentry-box itſelf. 


„ 


1 is a great pity but tis certain, 
from every day's obſervation of man, 
that he may be ſet on fire like a candle, 
at either end—provided there is a ſuſh- 
cient wick ſtanding out—if there is not, 
there's an end of the affair—and if there 
is, by lighting it at the bottom, as the 
flame in that caſe has the misfortune 
generally to put out itſelf—there's an 
end of the affair again. 

For my part, could I always have 
the ordering of it which way I would be 
burat myſelf—for I cannot bear the 
thoughts of being burnt like a beaſt—I 
would oblige a houſewite conſtantly to 
light me at the top, for then I ſhould 
burn down decently to the ſockety that 
is, from my head to my heart, from my 
heart to my liver, from my liver to my 
bowels, and ſo on by the. meſeraick 
veins and arteries, through all the turns 
and lateral inſertions of the inteſtines 
and their tunicles, to the blind gut— 

— I beſeech you, Doctor Slop,” 
quoth my Uncle Toby, interrupting 
him as he mentioned the blind gut, in a 
diſcourſe with my father the night my 
mother was brought to-bed of me— I 
* beſeech you,” quoth my Uncle Toby, 
© to tell me which is the blind gut; for, 
© old as I am, I vow I do not know to 
* this day where it lies,” 

© The blind gut, anſwered Doctor 
Slop, © lies betwixt the illion and colon 

—— In a man!” ſaid my father. 

It is preciſely the fame,” cried Doc- 
tor Slop, „in a woman.” 

That's more than I know !* quoth 
my father, | 


CH AP. XVI. 


And fo, to make ſure of both 
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ſyſtems, Mrs, Wadman predetermined 


to light my Uncle Toby neither at this 


end nor that; but, like a prodigal's 
candle, to light him, if poſſible, at both 
ends at once. 

Now, through all the lumber-rooms 
of military furniture, including both of 
horſe and foot, from the great arſenal 
of Venice to the Tower of London, (ex- 
clufive) if Mrs. Wadman had been 
rummaging for ſeven years together, 
and with Bridget to help her, ſhe could 
not have found any one blind or maute- 
let ſo fit for her e as that which 
the expediency of my Uncle Toby's af- 
fairs had fix'd up ready to her hands. 

I believe I have not told you but I 
don't know—poſſibly I have—be it as 
it will, 'tis one of the number of thoſe 
many things, which a min had better 
do over again, than diſpute about it. 
that whatever town or tortreſs the cor- 
poral was at work upon, during the 
courſe of their campaigns, my Uncle 
Toby always took care, on the inſide of 
his fentry-box, which was towards his 


left-hand, to have a plan of the place, 


faſten'd up with two or three pins at 
the tdp, but looſe at the bottom, for 
the conveniency of holding it up to the 
eye, &c. . . . as occaſions required; ſo 
that when an attack was reſolved upon, 
Mrs. Wadman had nothing 'more to 
do, when ſhe had pot advanced to the 
door of the ſentry box, but to extend 
her right-hand ; and edging- in her left- 
foot at the ſame movement, to take hold 
of the map or plan, or upright, or 
whatever it was, and with out-ſtretched 
neck meeting it half way—to advance it 


towards her; on which my Uncle To- 


by's paſſions were ſure to catch fire for 
he would inſtantly take hold of the other 
corner of the map in his left-hand, and 
with the end of his pipe, in the other, 
begin an explanation. 

When the attack was advanced to 
this point—the world will naturally en- 
ter into the reaſons of Mrs. Wadman's 
next ſtroke of generalſhip—which was 
to take my Uncle Toby's tobacco-pi 


out of his hand as ſoon as ſhe poſhbly 


could; which, under one pretence or 
other, but generally that of pointing 
more diſtinctly at jome redoubt or breaſt- 
work in the map, ſue would effect be- 
fore my Uncle Loby (poor ſouil) had 
well marched above half a dozen toiſes 
with 1t. | 


make uſe of his fore-tinger, 
Hh 2 The 


It obliged my Uncle Toby to 
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The difference it made in the attack 
was this—that in going upon it, as in 
the firſt caſe, with the end of her fore- 
finger againſt the end of my Uncle To- 
by's tobacco-pipe, ſhe might have tra - 
velled with it, along the lines, from Dan 
to Beerſheba, had my Uncle Toby's 
lines reached ſo far, without any effect: 
for as there was no arterial or vital heat 
in the end of the tobacco-pipe, it could 
excite no ſentiment—it could neither 
| fire by pulſation—or receive it by 

ympathy—"twas nothing but ſmoke. 

Whereas, in following my Uncle To- 
| Þy's fore finger with her's, cloſe through 

all the little turns and indentings of his 
works—prcfſing ſometimes againſt the 
fide of it—then treading upon ny nail 
—then tripping it up then touching it 
here chen 7 Fd {0 'on—it let 
ſomething, at leaſt, in motion. 

This, though ſlight ſkirmiſhing, and 
at a diſtance from the main body, yet 
drew on the reſt; for here, the map 
uſually falling with the back of it cloſe 
to the fide of the ſentry-box, my Uncle 
Toby, in the ſümplicity of his ſoul, 

ould lay his hand flat upon it, in order 

o go on with his 9 and 
rs. Wadman, by a manceuvre as quick 
as, thought, would as certainly place 
her cloſe veſide it: this at once opened 
a communication, large enough for any 
ſentiment to paſs or repaſs, which a per- 
ſon ſkill'd in the elementary and prac- 
tical part of love-making has occaſion 
for — | 

By bringing up her fore-finger pa- 
rallel (as before) to my Uncle Toby's— 
it unavoidably brought the thumb into 
action— and the fore- finger and thumb 
being once engaged, as naturall/ brought 
in the whole hand. Thine, dear Uncle 
Toby! was never now in it's right 
place—Mrs. Wadman had it ever to 
take up—or, with the gentleſt puſh- 
ings, protruſions, and equivocal com- 
preſſions, that a hand to be removed is 
capable of receiving—to get it preſſed 
a hair-breadth of one ſide out of her 
way. \ ' v a 

Whilſt this was doing, how could 
fhe forget to make him ſenſible, that it 
was her leg (and no one's elſe) at the 
bottom of « ſentry-box, which flight- 
ly preſs'd_againſt the calf of his—So 
that my Uncle Toby being thus attack - 
ed and fore puſſi i on both his wings 
was it a wonder, if now and then, it 
o® his centre into diſorder? 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, 


— "The deuce take it “ fat 
Uncle Toby. 8 "7 


CH AP. XVII. 
THESE attacks of Mrs, Wad-. 


man, you will readily conceive 
to be of different kinds ; varying from 
each other, like the attacks which hiC. 
tory is full of, and from the ſame rea- 
ſons. A general looker-on, would 
ſcarce allow them to be attacks at all 


or if he did, would confound them all 


together.—But I write not to- them: it 
will be time enough to be a little more 
exact in my deſcriptions of them, as I 
come up to them, which will not be for 
ſome chapters; having nothing more to 
add in this, but that in a bundle of ori. 


_ papers and drawings, which my 
father took care to roll 7 by them-⸗ 


ſelves, there is a plan of Bouchain in 

rfe& preſervation (and ſhall be kept 
io, whilſt I have power to preſerve any 
thing) upon the lower corner of which, 
on the right-hand fide, there is ſtill re: 
maining the marks of a ſnuffy finger and 
thumb, which there is all the reaſon in 
the world to 'imagine were Mrs. Wad- 
man's; for the oppoſite ſide of the mar- 
gin, which I ſuppoſe to have been my 
Uncle Toby's, is abſolutely clean: this 
ſeems an authenticated record of one 
of theſe attacks; for there are veſtigia 
of the two punctures partly grown 
up, but ſtill viſible on the oppoſite cor- 
ner of the map; which are unqueſtion- 
ably the very holes, through which it 
has been pricked up in the ſentry- 
box. p 2. 

By all that is prieſtly! I value this 
precious relique, with it's figmata and 
pricks, more than all the reliques of the 
Romiſh church — always excepting, 
when I am writing upon theſe matters, 
the pricks hi ch. entered the fleſh of St. 
Radagunda in the deſart, which in yout 
road from FESSE to CLUNY, the nuns 
of that name will ſhew you for love, 


CHA P. XVIII. 


C 1 Think, an' pleaſe your honour,; 

quoth Trim, * the fortifications 
© are quite deſtroyed— and the baſon is 
© upon a level with the mole.'—* I think 
ſo too, replied my Uncle Toby, with 
2 gh halt luppreſs'd ; « but op ey 
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# the parlour, Trim, for the ſtipulation 
Lit lies upon the table.” 

© Tt has lain there fix weeks, replied 
the corporal, * til] this very morning 
« that the old woman kindled the fire 
with it.“ ; ' 

——* Then,* ſaid my Uncle Toby, 
© there is no farther occaſion for our 
« ſervices,* — © The more _ leaſe 
© your honour, the pity !* ſaid the cor- 

1 _— pr he caſt * 
ſpade into the wheel - barrow, which was 
beſide him, with an air the moſt expreſ- 
five of diſconſolation that can be ima- 
gined, and was heavily turning about 
to look for his pick-ax, his pioneer's 
ſhovel, his picquets and other little mi- 
litary ſtores, in order to carry them off 
the 1 x f Heigh ho !' from tlie 
ſentry-box—which being made of thin 
fit deal, reverberated the ſound more 
ſorrowfully to his ear, forbade him. 
© No;* ſaid the corporal to him- 
ſelf—* I'll do it before his honour riſes 
© to-morrow morning: ſo taking his 
ſpade out of the wheel-barrow again, 
with a little earth in it, as if to level 
ſomething at the foot of the glacis—but 
with a real intent to approach nearer to 
his maſter, in order to divert him— he 
looſen'd a ſod or two—pared their edges 
with his ſpade, and having given them 
a gentle blow or two with the back of it, 
he ſat himſelf down cloſe by my Uncle 
Toby's feet, and began as follows. 


? 


CHAP. XIX. 


0 1 was a thouſand pities——though, 
I believe, an' e oem honour, 

J am going to ſay but a fooliſh kind of 
f a thing for a ſoldier——" | 
A ſoldier,” cried my Uncle Toby, 


interrupting the corporal, is no more 


* exempt from ſaying a fooliſh thing, 


© Trim, than a man of letters.'—* But 
not ſo often, an' pleaſe your honour !' 
replied the corporal, — My Uncle To- 
by gave a nod. MK i 
It was a thouſand pities, then,” ſaid 
the corporal, caſting his eye upon Dun- 
kirk, and the mole— as Servius Sulpi- 
clus, in returning out of Aſia (when he 
failed from ZEgind towards Megara) 
did upon Corinth and Pyreus 
— lt was a thouſand pities, an' 
© pleaſe your honour, to 4 theſe 
works and a thouſand pities to have 


let them ſtood l? 


* 


— Thou art right, Trim, in hoth 
caſes !* ſaid my Uncle Toby. — 
This,“ continued the corporal, ? is 
the reaſon, that from the beginnin 
of their demolition to the end—T have 

'never once whiſtled, or ſung, or 
laugh'd, or cry'd, or talk'd of paſs'd- 
done deeds, or told your honour one 
ſtory, good or bad.” j 

——* Fhou haſt many excellencies, 
Trim,” ſaid my Uncle Toby, an 
I hold it not the leaft of them, as thou 
happeneſt to be a ſtory-teller, that of 

the number thou haſt told me either 
to amuſe me in my painful hours, or 
to divert me in my grave ones - thou 
haſt ſeldom told me a bad one 

——* Becauſe, an' pleaſe your ho- 

nour, except one of a King of Bohe- 

mia and bis Seven Caftlles—they are all 
© true; for they are about myſelf.” 
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© I do not like the ſubje& the worſe, 


Trim,“ ſaid my Uncle Toby, on 
© that ſcore : But pr'ythee what is this 
* ſtory? Thou haſt excited my curi- 
© olity.? 25S 
I'II tell it your honour,” quoth the 
corporal, directly.“ Provided, faid. 
my Uncle Toby, looking earneſtly to- 
ward Dunkirk and the mole again; 
0 3 it is not a merry one; to 
© ſuch, Trim, a man ſhould ever bring 
© one half of the entertainment along 
« with him: and the diſpoſition Tam in 
© at preſent would wrong both thee, 
Trim, and thy ſtory.— It is not a 
© merry one, by any means, replied the 
corporal. * Nor would I have it alto- 
«© gether a grave one, added my Uncle 
Toby.— It is neither the one nor the 
© other,” replied the corporal ; © but will 
© ſuit your honour exacly.'—* Then 
I'll thank thee for it with all my heart," 
cried my Uncle Toby; * fo pr'ythee be- 
gin it, Trim!“ | 
The corporal made his reverence; and 
though it 1s not ſo _ a matter as the 
world imagines, to pull off a lank Mon- 
tero-cap with grace, or a whit leſs diffi- 
cult, in my conceptions, when a man is 
ſitting ſquat upon the ground, to make 
a bow ſo teeming with reſpe& as the 
corporal was wont; yet, by ſuffering 
the. palm of his right-hand, which was 
towards his maſter, to ſlip backward 
upon the graſs, a little beyond his body, 
in order to allow it the greater ſweep 
and by an unforced compreſſion, at the 
ſame time, of his cap with the thumb 
und the two fore- fingers of his left, b 
chick 
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which the diameter of the cap became 
reduced, fo that it might be ſaid, rather 
to be inſenſibly ſqueezed — than pulied 
off with a flatus—the corporal acquitted 
himſelf of both, in a betier manner than 
the poſture of his affairs promiied ; and 
having hemmed twice, to find in what 
key his ſtory would beſt go, and beit 
fuit his maſter's humourhe exchanged 
a ſingle look of kindneſs with him, and 
ſet off thus. 


THE STORY OF THE KING OP BO- 
HEMIA AND HIS SEVEN CASTLES. 


HERE was a certain king of 
: © Bo—he—" 

As the corporal was entering the con- 

nes of Bohemia, my Uncle Toby ob- 
liged him to halt for a ſingle. moment; 
he had ſet out bare-headed, having ſince 
he pull'd off his Montero-cap, in the 
latter end of the laſt chapter, left it ly- 
ing beſide him on the ground. 
The eye of goodnels eſpieth all 
things—{o that before the corporal had 
well got through the firſt five words of 
his ſtory, had my Uncle Toby twice 
touch'd his Montero-cap with the end 
of. his cane interrogatively—as much as 
to ſay, Why don't you put it on, 
© Trim?* Trim took it up with the 
moſt reſpectful ſlowneſs, and caſting 
a glance of humiliation as he did it, 
upon the embroidery of the fore-part, 
which being diſmally tarniſh'd and 
fray'd moreover in ſome of the principal 
leaves and boldeſt parts of the pattern, 
he laid it down again betwixt his two 
feet, in order to moralize upon the ſub- 
ject. 


© *Tis every word of it but too 
< true,” cried my Uncle Toby, that 
© thou art about to obſerve 
Nothing in this avorld, Trim, is 
E made to laſt for ever. 
— But when tokens, Dear Tom, 
© of thy love and remembrance, wear 
c out,” faid Trim, what ſhall we ſay?” 
© There is no occaſion, 'I'rim,” quoth 
my Uncle Toby, to ſay any _ elſe; 
and was a man to puzzle his brains 
© till doomſday, I believe, Trim, it 
would be impoſſible.” The corporal 
perceiving that my Uncle Toby was in 
the right, and that it would be in vain 
for the wit of man to think of extra&- 
ing a purer moral from his cap, without 
farther, attempting it, he put it on; and 
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paſſing his hand acroſs his forehead to 
rub out a penſive wrinkle, which the 
text and the doëtrine between them had 
engender'd, he return'd, with the ſame 
luok and tone of voice, to his ſtory of 
the King of Bohemia and his Seven 
Caſtles. 3 


THE STORY OF THE KING or. Bo- 
* HEMIA AND HIS SEVEN CASTLES, 
CONTINUED. 


= HERE was a certain King of 


Bohemia, but in whoſe reign, 
except his own, I am not able to in- 
form your honour—' | 
I do not deſire it of thee, Trim, by 
any means, cried my Uncle Toby. 
It was a little before the time; 
an' pleaſe your honour, when giants 
were heginning to leave off breeding 
© — but in what year of our Lord that 
I would not give a halfpenny 
© to know,” ſaid my Uncle Toby. 
| Only, an! pleaſe your honour, 
it makes a ſtory look the better in the 
face. "Tis thy own, Trim; ſo or- 
« 
c 


A a 


nament it after thy own faſhion ; 'and 
take any date, continued my Uncle 
Toby, looking pleaſantly upon him 
take any date in the whole world thou 
chuſeſt, and put it to- thou art hear» 
* tily welcome l' by 
The corporal bowed : for of every 


| —_— and of every year of that cen- 


tury, from the firſt creation of the world 
down to Noah's flood; and from Noah's 
flood to the birth of Abraham ; through 
all the pilgrimages of the patriarchs, ta 
the departure of the Iſraelites out of 
Egypt — and throughout all the Dy- 
naſties, Olympiads, Urbeconditas, and 
other memorable epochas of the diffe- 
rent nations of the world, down to the 
coming of Chriſt, and from thence to 
the very moment in which the corporal 
was telling his ſtory — had my Uncle 
Toby ſubjected this vaſt empire of time 
and all it's abyſſes at his feet; but 
as MovesTy ſcarce touches with a 
finger what LIBERALITY offers her 
with both hands open — the corporal 
contented himſelf with the very <vorft 
year of the whole bunch — which, to 
prevent your honours of the — 
and Minority from tearing the very fle 
off your bones in conteſtation, Whe- 
© ther that year is not always the laſt 
«© caſt-ycar of the laſt caſt-almanack 10 
te 
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] tell you plainly, it was— but from 2 
different reaſon than you wot of. 
It was the year next him which 
being the year of our Lord ſeventeen 
hundred and twelve, when the Duke of 
Ormond was playing the devil in Flan- 
ders — the corporal took it, and ſet out 
with it afreſh on his expedition to Bo- 
hemia. 21 


THE STORY OF THE KING OF BO- 
HEMIA AND HIS SEVEN CASTLES, 
CONTINUED. 


© FN the ycar of our Lord one thou- 
« ſand ſeven hundred and twelve, 

6 there was, an' pleaſe your honour—" 
© To tell thee truly, Trim,” 
quoth my Uncle Toby, any other date 
would have pleaſed me much better; 
not only on account of the fad ſtain 
upon our hiſtory that year, in march- 
ing off our troops, and refuſing to 
cover the ſiege of Queſnoi, though 
Fazcl was carrying on. the works with 
iuch incredible vigour—but likewiſe, 
en the ſcore, Trim, of thy own ſtory ; 
becauſe if there are—and which, from 
wait thou haſt dropt, I partly ſuſpe& 
to be the fact — if there are giants in 
1.— 
There is but one, an' pleaſe your 
honour!' 
© Tis as bad as twenty, replied 
my Uncle Toby thou ſhould'ſt have 
carried him back ſome ſeven or eight 
© hundred years out of harm's way, both 
« of criticks and other people; and 
© therefore I would adviſe thee, if ever 
thou telleſt it again — 

— If I live, an' pleaſe your ho- 
* nour, but once to get through it, I 
never will tell it again,” quoth Trim, 
either to man, woman, or child. 
Poo — pœo!' faid my Uncle Toby; 
but with accents of ſuch ſweet encuu- 
ragement did he utter it, that the cor- 
poral went on with his ſtory with more 
alacrity than ever. 
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TME STORY OF THE KING OF BO- 
HEMIA AND HIS SEVEN CASTLES, 
CONTINUED. 


. HERE was, an' pleaſe your 
: © honour,” ſaid the corpor al 
railing his voice, and rubbing the palms 


* 


of his two hands cheerily together as he 
began“ a certain King of Bohemia 
Leave out the date entirely, 
© Trim,” quoth my Uncie Toby—dean- 
ing forwards and laying his hand gently 
upon the corporal's ſhoulder to temper 
the interruption “ leave it out entirely, 
Trim: a ſtory paſſes very well with- 
© out theſe nicetics, unleſs one is pretty 
© ſure of em. —* Sure of em! ſaid 
the corporal, ſhaking his head. 
© Right,* anſwered my Uncle Toby, 
© it is not eaſy, Trim, for one bred up 
© as thou and I have been, to arms, 
* whoſeldom looks farther forward than 
© to the end of his muſket, or backwards 
* beyond his knapſack, to know much 


© about this matter. God bleſs your | 


© honour! ſaid the eorporal—won by the 
manner of my Uncle Toby's reaſoning, 
as much as by the reaſoning itlelf—* he 
© has ſomething elſe to do! if not on 
action, or a march, or upon duty in 
his garriſon—he has his fi elock, an* 
pleaſe your honour to furbiſh — his 
accoutrements to take care of — his 
regimentals to mend—himſelf to ſhave 
and keep clean, ſo as to appear al- 
ways like what he is upon the parade 
© — what buſineſs, added the corpo- 
ral triumphantly, has a ſoldier, an' 
« pleaſe your honour, to know any thing 
© at all about geography e” 

© Thou ſhould'it have ſaid chro- 
zology, Trim, ' ſaid my Uncle Toby; 
for, as for geography, tis of abſo- 
lute uſe to him. He muſt be ac- 
quainted intimately with every coun- 
try and it's boundaries where his pro- 
feſſion carries him; he ſhould know 
every town and city, and village and 
hamlet, with the canals, the roads, 
and hollow-ways, which lead up to 
them there is not a river or rivulet 
he paſſes, Trim, but he ſhould be able 
at firſt ſight to tel] thee what is- it's 
name — in what mountains it takes 
it's riſe - what is it's courſe—how far 
it is navigable — where fordable — 
where not. he ſhould know the fer- 
tility of every valley, as well as the 
hind who ploughs it; and be able to 
deſcribe, or, if it is required, to give 
thee an exact map, of all the plains 
and defiles, the forts, the acclivities, 
the woods and moraſſes, through and 
© by which his army is to march 
© he ſhould know their produce, their 
« plants, their minerals, their waters, 
their 
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© their animals, their ſeaſons, their cli- 
© mates, their heats and cold, their in- 
habitants, their cuſtoms, their lan- 
© guage, their policy, and even their 
religion. 3 3 | 
© Is it elfe to be conceived, corporal,” 
continued my Uncle Toby—riſing up 
in his ſentry- box, as he began to warm 
in this part of his diſcourſe—* how 
Marlborough could have marched his 
army from the banks of the Maes to 
© Belburg; from Belburg to Kerpe- 
© nord—' (here the corporal could ſit 
no longer)—* from Kerpenord, Trim, 
to Kalſaken; from Kalſaken to New- 
dorf, from Newdorf to Landen- 
bourg; from Landenbourg to Mil- 
denheim ; from Mildenheim to Bl- 
chingen; from Elchingen to Gingen; 
from Gingen to Balmerchoffen ; Nom 
Balmerchoffen to Skellenburg—where 
he broke in upon the enemy's works, 
forced his paſſage over the Danube, 
croſſed the Lech-pulli'd on his troops 
into the heart of tlie empire, marching 
at the head of thetn through Friburg, 
Hokenwert, and Schonevelt, to the 
Plains of Blenheim and Hochſtet ?— 
Great as he was, corporal, he could 
not have advanced a ſtep, or made 
one ſingle day's march, without the 
© aids of geography=—As tor chronology, 
J own, Trim,” continued my Uncle 
Toby —iitting down again coolly in his 
fentry-box—* that of all others, it 
« ſeems a ſcience which a ſoldier might 
© beft ſpare, vas it not tor the lights 
which that ſcience muſt one day give 
© him, in determining the invention of 
powder; the furious execution of 
© which, renverſing every thing, like 
thunder, before it, has become a new 
fra to us of military improvements; 
changing ſo totally the n:ture of at- 
© tacks and detences both by fea and 
- 
« 
c 
. 
« 
c 
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land, and awakening ſo much art and 
{Fill in doing it, that the world can- 
not be too exact in aicertaining the 
preciſe time of it's diſcovery, or too 
inquiſitive in knowing what great 
man was the diſcoverer, and what 
occaſions gave birth to it. 

I am far from controverting, con- 
tinued my Uncle Toby, what hiſto- 
« rians agree in, that in the year of our 
© Lord 1380, under the reign of Win- 
© celaus, fon of Charles the Fourth— 

a a certain prieſt, whote name was 
© Schwartz, thew'd the uſe of powder 


SHANDY: 


© to the Venetians, in their wars again 
© the Genoeſe; but 'tis certain he wag 
© not the firlt : becauſe, if we are to 
© believe Don Pedro the Biſhop of 
Leon How came prieſts and 
© biſhops, an' pleaſe your honour, to 
© trouble their heads ſo much about 
© gunpowder ?'—= God knows!“ = 
my Uncle Toby ; * his Edda 

© brings good out of every thing—and 
© he avers, in his chronicle of Kin 

* Alphonlus, who reduced Toledo, that 
© in the year 1347, which was full 
© thirty-ſeven years before that time, 
© the ſecret of powder was well known 

© and employed with ſucceſs, both hy 
« Moors and Chriſtians, not only in 
their ſea combats, at that period, buf 
in many of their moſt memorable 
© ſieges in Spain and Barbary—And all 
© the world knows, that Friar Bacon 


had; wrote expreſsly about it, and had 


«© generonſly given the world a receipt 
© to make it by, above a hundred and 
© fifty years before even Schwartz was, 
born And that the Chineſe, added 
my Uncle Toby, embarrafs us, and 
© all accounts of it ſtill more, by boaſt- 


© ing of the invention ſome hundreds 


6 years even before him 

© They are a pack of lyars, I 
believe!” cried Trim. 5 
— They are ſome how or other 
deceived,” ſaid my Uncle Toby, * in 
this mattet, as is plain to me from 
the preſent miſerable ſtate of military 
architecture amongſt them; which 
conliſts of nothing more than a foſle 
with a brick wall without flanks— 
and for what they give us as a baſtion 
at each angle of it, tis ſo barbarovſly 
conſtrued, that it looks for all the 
world « Like one of my ſeven 
caſtles, an' pleaſe your honour! quoth 
Trim, 

My Uncle Toby, though in the ut- 
moſt diſtrefs for a compariſon, moſt 
courteoufly refuſed Trim's offer—till 
Trim telling him, he had half a dozen 
more in Bohemia, which he knew not 
how to get off his hands—my Uncle 
Toby was fo touch'd with the plea- 
ſantry of heart of the corporal—that 
he diſcontinued his diſſertation upon 
gunpowder—and begged the corporal 
forthwith to go on with his, ſtory of 
ohemia and his ſeven 
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caſtles. 
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THE STORY OP THE KING OF BO- 
HEMIA AND HIS SEVEN CASTLESg 
CONTINUED: 

r HES wnfortwnate King of Bohe- 
$6 mia ſaid Trim Was 

© heunfortunate, then? cried my Uncle 

Toby—for. he had been ſo wrapt up in 

his diſſertation upon gunpowder and 

other military affairs, that though he 
had deſired the corporal' to go on, yet 
the many interruptzons he. had given, 
dwelt fo ſtrong upon his fancy, as to 
account for the epithet— Was he un 
fortunate, then N ſaid my Uncle Fo- 

athetically.— Flie corporal, wiſh- 


155 Þ | | 
ing firſt the word and all it's ſynonimas 


at the devil, forthwith. began. to run 
back in his mind the principal-events in 


the King of Bohemia s ſtory from every 


one of which it apppearing that he was 
the molt fortunate man that every exiſted 
in the world—it put the. corporal to a 
ſtand: tor not caring to retract his epi- 
thet and leſs, to explain it and leaſt of 
all, to twiſt his tale (like men of lore) 
to ſerve a ſyſtem he looked up in my 
Uncle Toby's face for aſſiſtance but 
ſeeing it was the very thing my Uncle 
Toby ſat in expectation of himſelf— 
after a hum and à haw he went on 
© The King of Bohemia, an' pleaſe 
your honour,” replied, the corporal, 
© was unfortunate, as thus—that tak- 
ing great pleaſule and delight in na- 
© vigation, and all ſort of ſea affairs 
and there happening throughout the 
* whole kingdom of Bohemia, to-be no 
« ſea-port town whatever 
© How the deuce ſhould there, Trim? 
cried my Uncle Toby; © for Bohemia, 
© being totally inland, it could have 
© happened no otherwiſe.— It might," 
laid Trim, Fit had pleaſed God.“ 
My Uncle Toby never ſpoke of the 
being and m—_—_ attributes. of: God, 
but with diffidence and heſitation. 
I believe not, replied my 
Uncle Toby, after ſome pauſe; * for 
being inland, as I ſaid, and having 
Sileſia and Moravia to the eaſt; Lu- 
ſatia and Upper Saxony to the north; 
© Franconia to the welt; and Bavaria 
to the ſouth: Bohemia could not have 
been propell'd to the ſea, without 
* ceaſing to be Bobemia—nor could the 
ſea, on the other hand, have come up 
to Bohemia, without overflowing. a 
* great part of Germany, and deſtroy- 
* tg. millions. of unfortunate inhabi« 
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© tants who could make no defence 
© againſt it.— (“ Scandalous!” cried 
Trim.) Which would beſpeak, adds 
ed my Uncle Toby mildly, * luck a 
© want of compaſſion in him who is the 
© Father of it—that I think, Trim, the 
thing could have happened na way.” 
The corporal made the bow. of uns 
feigned conviction, and went on. 

Now the King of Bohemia, with 
© his queen- and courtiers, happening 
one fine ſummer's. evening to walk 
© out" Aye! there the word haps 
* perzng is right, Trim!“ cried my 
Uncle Toby; for the King of Bohe- 
mia and his queen might have walked 
© out; or let it alone—'twas a matter of 
* contingency, which might happen, or 
© not, juſt as chance ordered it. 

King. William was of an opinion; 
an pleaſe your honour,' quoth Trim, 
that every thing was predeſtined for 
© us in this world; inſomuch, that he 
* would often ſay to his joldiers, that 
© every ball had it's billet.— He was 
* a great man,” {aid my Uncle Toby.— 
And ] believe, continued Trim, to 
this day, that the ſhot which diſabled 
me at the battle of Landen, was point. 
© ed at my knee for no other. purpoſe, 
© but to take me out of his ſervice, and 
© place me in your honour's, where. I 
© ſhould. be taken-ſo much better care of 
in my old age!'— It. ſhall never, 
© Trim, be conſtrued otherwiſe!* ſaid 
my Uncle Toby. 

The heart both of the maſter.and the 
man, were alike ſubject to ſudden over- 
flowings——a ſhort ſilence enſued. 

© Beſides,” ſaid the corporal—reſum- 
ing the diſcourſe, but in a gayer ac- 
cent; if it had not been for that ſingle 
© ſhot, I had never, an' pleaſe your ho- 
6 nour, been in love !* * | 

© $0 thou waſt once in love, Trim ?? 
ſaid my Uncle Toby, ſmiling 

© Souſe l' replied the torporal . 
over head and ears! an' pleaſe-your 


© honour,'—"" Pr'ythee, when? where? 


Sand how came it to paſs ?—l never 
heard one. word of it before, quoth 
my Uncle Toby.—“ I dare ſay, an- 
ſwered Trim, that every drummer and 
ſerjeant's ſon in the regiment knew of 
it. — It's high time I ſhould?” ſaid 
my Uncle Toby. 

Vour honour remembers with con- 
© cern,” ſaid the corporal, * the total 
© rout and confuſion of our camp and 
© army at the affair of Landen—every 
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© one was left to ſhift for himſelf; and, 
© if it had not been for the regiments of 
„Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, 
© which covered the retreat over the 
© bridge of Neerſpeeken, the king him- 
c ſelf could ſcarce have gained it—he 
« was prefled hard, as your honour 
s knows, on every ſide of him.” 
© Gallant mortal!* cried my Uncle 
Toby, caught up with enthuſiaſm ; 
this moment, now that all 1s loſt, I 
ſee him galloping aczols me, corporal, 
to the left, to bring up the remains of 
the Engliſh horſe along with him, to 
ſupport the right, and tear the laurel 
from Luxembourg's brows, if yet 'tis 
oſſible!—I fee him with the knot of 
bis ſcarf juſt ſhot off, infuſing freſh 
ſpirits into poor Galway's regiment— 
riding along the line!—then wheeling 
about, and charging Conti at the head 
« of it—Brave! brave! by Heaven!” 
cried my Uncle Toby“ he deſerves a 
© crown!'— As richly, as a thief a 
£ halter!' ſhouted Trim. 
My Uncle Toby knew the corporal's 
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| loyalty—otkerwii: the compariſon was 


nor at all to his mind: it did not al- 


together ſtrike the corporal's fancy when 


he had made it - but it could not be re- 
called—ſo he had nothing to do, but 
proceed, 

© As the number of wounded was 
« prodigious, and no one had time to 
© think of any thing but his own ſafe- 
ty — [Though Talmaſh,* ſaid my 
Uncle Toby, © brought off the foot with 
+ great prudence.'—" But J was left 
upon the field, {aid the corporal. 
Thou waſt ſo; poor fellow!” replied 
my Uncle 'Toby.--* So that it was noon 
© the next duy, continued the corporal, 
© before I was exchanged, and put 
© into a cart with thirteen or fourteen 
© more, in order to be conveyed to our 
© hoſpital. 

© There is no part of the body, an' 
© pleaſe your honour, where a wound 
« vccafions more intolerable anguiſh 
© than upon the knee ; 

Except the groin!” ſad my Uncle 
Toby.—* An' plcaſe your honour,” re- 
plied the corporal, the knee, in my 
© opinion, mult certainly be the moſt 
acute, their being fo many tendons 
and what-d'ye-call-'ems all about it." 

© It is for that reaſon, quoth my 
Uncle Toby. that the groin is infinite- 
ly more ſenſible there being not only 
* {0 many tendons and what-d'ye-call- 
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© *ems—(for I know their names ay 


© little as thou doſt) -about it but 


© moreover ** | 

Mrs. Wadman, who had been all 
the time in her arbour—inſtantly ſtop. 
ped her breath——unpinned her mob at 
the chin, and ſtood up upon one leg. 

The diſpute was maintained with 
amicable and equal force betwixt my 
Uncle Toby and Trim for ſome time; 
till Trim at length recollecting that he 
had often cried at his maſter's ſufferings, 
but never ſhed a tear at his on — was 
for giving up the point, which my Uncle 
Toby would not allow—* It is a proof 
of nothing, Trim,?, ſaid he, but the 
« generoſity of thy temper !” 

So that whether the pain of a wound 
in the groin (cateris paribus) is greater 
than the pain of a wound in the knee— 
or— 

Whether the pain of a wound in the 
knee is not greater than the pain of a 
wound in the groin—are points which 
to this day remain unſettled. 
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4 Gps anguiſh of my knee, con- 
tinued the corporal, * was ex- 
ceſſive in itſelf; and the uneaſineſs of 
the cart, with the roughneſs of the 
roads, which were terribly cut up- 
making bad ſtill worſe—every ſtep 


* 


loſs of blood, and the want of care 
taken of me, and a fever I felt coming 
on beſides * (Poor foul!” ſaid my 
Uncle Toby) — all together, an' pleaſe 
* your honour, was more than I could 
« luſtain! 

I was telling my ſufferings to a 


© young woman at a pealant's houſe, - 


where our cart, which was the laſt of 
the line, had halted ; they had _etges 
me in, and the young woman had 
taken a cordial out of her pocket and 
dropped it upon ſome ſugar ; and ſee- 
ing it had cheared me, the had given 
it me a ſecond and a third time,—So 
1 was telling her. an' pleaſe your 
honour, the anguiſh I was in, and 
was ſaying it was ſo intolerable to 
me, that ] had much rather lie down 
upon the bed, turning my face to- 
wards one which was in the corner o 
the room—and die, than go on— 
when, upon her attempting to | 
me to it, I fainted away in her arms. 
f She 


was death to me; ſo that with the 
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She was a good ſon]! as your ho- 
« nour,* ſaid the corporal, wiping his 
eyes, will hear.” : 
J thought love had been a joyous 
thing, quoth my Uncle Toby. 
It is the moſt ſerious thing, an' 
leaſe your honour, (ſometimes) that 
is in the world !— es 
© By the perſuaſion of the young wo- 
man,* continued the corporal, * the 
cart with the wounded men {et off 
without me: ſhe had aſſured them I 
ſhould expire immediately if I was 
put into the cart. So when I came 
to myſeif—] found myſelf in a ſtill, 
quiet cottage, with no one but the 
young woman, and the PRs and 
his wife, I was laid acrols the bed in 
the corner of the room, with my 
wounded leg upon a chair, and the 
young woman beſide me, holding the 
corner of her handkerchiet dipped in 
vinegar to my noſe with one hand, and 
rubbing my temples with the other. 
I took her, at firſt, for the daughter 
of the peaſant (for it was no inn) 
{0 "a offered her a little purſe with 
eighteen florins, which my poor bro- 
ther Tom (Here Trim wiped his 
eyes)—* had ſent me as a token, by a 
© recruit, juſt before he ſet out for Liſ- 
© bon | 
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© I never told your honour that 
piteous ſtory yet! Here Trim wiped 
his eyes a third time,— . 

* The young woman called the old 
© man and his wife into the room, to 
* ſhew them the money, in order to 
« gain me credit for a bed, and what 
little neceſſaries I ſhould want, till 1 
© ſhouid be in a condition to be got to 
Ache hoſpital.—“ Come, then!” tad 
* the, tying up the little purſe—* I'll 
* be your banker [but, as that office 
* alone will not keep me employed, 
* Til be your nurſe too.” 
© I thought by her manner of ſpeak- 
ing this, as well as by her drels, 
which I then began to conſider more 
attentively—that the young woman 
could not be the daughter of the pea- 
ſant. 

* She was in black down to her toes, 
with her hair concealed under a can- 
brick border, laid cloſe to her fore- 
head ; the was one of thoſe kind of 
nuns, an' pleaſe your honour, of 
which, your honour knows, there 
are a good many in Flanders which 
* they let go looſe.— By thy de- 
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© ſcription, Trim," ſaid my Uncle To- 
by, © I dare ſay ſhe was a young wh, — 
© of which there are none to be found 
© aniy where but in the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands except at Amſterdam.—They 
differ from nuns in this, that they 
can quit their cloiſter if they chuſe to 
marry; they viſit and take care of the 
ſick by profeſſion I had rather, for 
my own part, they did it out of good- 
nature!” | 

——* She often told me,” quoth 
Trim, © ſhe did it for the loveof Chriſt— 
I did not like it. I believe, Trim, 
ve are both wrong, ſad my Uncle 
Toby; we'll aſk Mr. Yorick about 
Hit to-night at my brother Shandy's— 
© fo put me in mind, added my Uncle 
Toby. - 
The young Beguine, continued 
the corporal, * had ſcarce given herſelf 
time to tell me ſhe would be my nurſe, 
when ſhe haſtily turned about to be- 
gin the office of one, and- prepare 
tomething for me—and, in a ſhort 
tune —hough I thought it a long 
one—ſhe came back with flannels, 
&c. &c. and having fomented my 
knee ſoundly for a couple of hours, 
&c. and made me a thin baſon of 
gruel tor my ſupper—ſhe wiſhed me 
relt, and promiſed to be with me 
curly in the morning.—She wiſhed 
me, an' pleaſe your honour, what 
was not to be had. My fever ran 
very nigh that night—her figure made 
{ad diiturbince within me—T was 
every moment cutting the world in 
two—to give her half of it—and eve- 
ry moment was I crying, that I had 
nothing but a knapſack and eighteen 
florins to ſhare with her. -The whole 
night long was the fair Beguine, like 
an angel, cloſe by my bed-ſide, hold- 
ing back my curtain and offering me 
cordials—and I was only awakened 
from my dream by her coming there 
at the hour promiſed, and giving 
them in reality. In truth, ſhe was 
ſcarce ever from me; and, ſo accuſ- 
tomed was I to receive life from her 
hands, that my heart ſickened, and 
I Jait colour, when ſhe left the room: 
© and yet, continued the corporal 
(making one of the ſtrangeſt reffections 
upon it in the world) | 

© It was not love—for, duri 
* the three weeks the was almoſt con 
« {tantly with me, fomenting my knee 
© with her hand, night and day—lI can, 
112 honeſtly 
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c honeſtly ſay, gh * your honour— 


day night—may nevert 
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* once.“ - 

© That was very odd, Trim !* quoth 
my Uncle Toby. 

© I think fo too! ſaid Mrs. Wad- 
man. , 

© It never did !* faid the corporal, 


CHAP. XXI. 


— But tis no marvel,” continued 
the conpry)—feng my Uncle Toby 
muſing upon it; for love, an' pleaſe 
© your honour, is exactly like war, in 
© this; that a ſoldier, though he has 
© eſcaped three weeks de o' Satur- 

eleſs be ſliot 
C through his heart on Sunday moxn- 
ing. — It happened ſo here, an' pleaſe 


© your honour, with this difference 


© only—thut it was on Sunday in the 
© afternoon, when I fell in love all at 
© once with a fifferara—it burſt vpon 
© me, an' pleaſe your hohour, like a 
© bomb—ſcarce giving me time to ſay, 
« God bleſs me? 

„ thought, Trim," ſaid my Uncle 
Toby, a man never fell in love fo 
very ſuddenly.” 

© Yes, an' pleaſe your honour, if 
© he is in the way of itz” replied Trim. 

« I pr'ythee, quoth my Uncle To- 
by, inform me how this matter hap- 
« pened?” 

— With all pleafure l' ſaid the 
eorporal, making a bow. 


CHAT. 2X0). 


I Had eſcaped,* continued the cor- 

poral, all that time from falling 

© in Jove, and had gone on to the end 

of the chapter, had it not been pre- 

e deſtined otherwite—thcre is no reſiſt- 
© ing our fate. 

It was on a Sunday, in the after— 


© nocn, as I told your honour— 


„he old man and his wife had 
s walked out 

Every thing was ſtil] and huſh as 
* midnight-about the houſe— 

There was not fo much as a duck 
or aduckling about the yard— _ 

——* When the fair Beguine came 
© in to ſce me. | 

« My wound was then in a fair way 
of doing well—the inflammation had 


— 
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© been 2 off for ſome time, but it 
© was ſucceeded with an itching bath 
© above and below my knee ſo infuf- 
« ferable, that I had not ſhut my eyes 
© the whole night for it. 

Let me ſee it,” ſaid ſhe, kneeling 
© down upon the ground parallel to my 
* knee, and laymg her hand upon the 
part below it: © it only wants rub- 
« bing a little,” ſaid the Beguine.— 
© So covering it with the bed-cloaths, 
© ſhe began with the fore-finger of her 
* right-hand to rub under my knee, 
* guiding her fore finger backwards 
© and forwards by the edge of the 
« flannel which kept on the dreſſing. 

© In five or fix minutes I felt ſlight- 
© ly the end of her ſecond finger— 
and preſently it was laid flat with the 
© other, and ſhe continued rubbing in 
© that way round and round for a good 
* while; it then came into my head that 
«© I ſhould fall in love I bluſhed when 
© ] ſaw how white a hand the had — I 
© ſhall never, an' pleaſe your honoyr, 
© behold another hand fo white whilſt I 


live!“ 


„Not in that place!“ ſaid my 
Uncle Toby. | | 

Though it was the maſt ſerious affair 
in nature to the corporal-he could not 
forbear ſmiling. | 

* The young Beguine, continued 
the corporal, * perceiving it was of great 
ſervice to me—from rubbing, for-ſome 
time, with two fiingers—proceeded to 
rub at length with three—till by little 
and little ſhe brought down the fourth, 
and then rubb'd with her whole hand: 
I will never ſay another word, an' 
pleaſe your honour, upon hands again 
— but it was fofter than ſattin.” 
* Pr'ythee, Trim, commend it 
as much as thou wilt! ſaid my Uncle 
Toby; „I ſhall hear thy ſtory with the 
more delight !* The corporal thanked 
his maſter moſt unfeignedly; but hav- 
ing nothing to ſay upon the Beguine's 
hand, but the ſame over again-——he pro- 
cceded to the effects of it. 

© The fair Beguine,* ſaid the corpo- 
ral, © continued rubbing with her whole 
* hand under my knee—till I feared her 
* zeal would weary her. —“ I would do 
© a thouſand times more, faid ſhe, 
6 for the love of Chritt.“ — In faying 
* which, ſhe paſſed her hand acroſs the 
* flannel, to the part above my knee, 
© which I had equally complained of, 
and rubbed it alſo. 
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I perceived then I was beginning 
to be in love 

« As ſhe continued rub-rub rubbing 
Al felt it ſpread from under her hand, 


an' pleaſe your honour, to every part 


of my frame | 
The more ſhe rubb'd, and the os 


t frokes ſhe took — the more the fire 


« kindled in my veins — till at.length, 


« by two or three ſtrokes longer than the 
© reſt - my paſſion roſe to the highelt 
* pitch—1I ſeiz'd her hand 

——* And then, thou clapped'ſt it to 
« thy lips, Trim,” laid my Uncle Toby, 
© and madelt a ſpeech ! | 

Whether the corporal's amour termi- 
nated preciſely in the way my Uncle 
Toby deſcribed it, is not material; it is 
enough that it contain'd in it the eſſence 
of all the love romances which ever have 


been wrote ſince the beginning of the 


world. 


CG HA F. XIE 
A ſoon as the corporal had finiſh'd 


the ſtory of his amour—or rather 
my Uncle. Toby for him— Mrs. Wad- 
man ſilently ſallied forth from her ar- 
bour, replaced the pin in her mob, 
als'd the wicker gate, and advanced 
ow towards my Uncle Toby's ſen- 
try- box: the diſpoſition which Trim 
had made in my Uncle Toby's mind, 


was too favourable a criſis to be let 


ſlipp'd. 7 | 

—— The attack was determined up- 
on: it was facilitated itill more by my 
Uncle Toby's having ordered the cor- 
poral to wheel off the pioneer s ſliovel, 
the ſpade, the pick-ax, the picquets, and 
other military ſtores which lay ſcatter d 
_ the ground where Dunkirk ſtood. 

he corpora} had march'd — the field 
was clear. 

Now conſider, Sir, what nonſenſe it 


is, either in fighting or writing, or any, 


thing elſe (whether in rhyme to it, or 
not) which a man has occaſion to db 
—to act by plan: for if ever plan, in- 
dependent of all circumitances, deſerved 
regitering in letters of gold (I mean, 
in the archives of Gotham) — it was 
certainly the PLAN of Mrs. Wadman's 
attack of my Uncle Toby in his ſentry- 
box, BY PLa4N—Now the Plan hang 
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in it at this juncture, being the 
Plan of Dunkirk—and the tale of Bun- 
Kirk a tale of relaxation, it oppofed ey 

impreſſion ſhe could make: and befidesg 
could ſhe have gone upon it — the ma- 
nœuvre of fingers and hands in the at- 
tack of the ſentry-box, was 1o outdone 
by that of the fair Beguine's, in Trim's 
ſtory—that juit then, that particular at- 


eame the mott heartleſs attack that could 
be made. | | 1 
O!] let woman alane for this. Mrs. 
Wauman had ſcarce open'd the wicker- 
gate, when her genius ſported with the 
change of circumſtances. | | 
She formed a'new attack in a 
moment. | | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


1 Jam half diſtracted, Capthin 
© Shandy !' (aid Mrs. Wadman, holds 
ing up her cambrick handkerchief to her 


my Uncle Toby's tentry-box—* a'mote 
© —or ſand—or ſomething-—-I know not 
* what, has got into this eye of mine— 
© do look into it—it is not in the white!“ 


gb bp as ſhe approached the door of 


tack, however ſucceſsful before be- 


In faying which, Mrs. Wadman edg- 


ed herſelf cloſe in beſide my Uncle To- 
by, and ſqueezing herſelf down upon the 


corner of his bench, gave him an op- 


portunity of doing it without riſing up. 
— Do Lok into 6 !'' ſad the, whe 

Honeſt foul ! thou didit look into it 
with as much innocency of heart, as 
ever child looked into a raree-ſhew- box 


and *twere as much a fin to have hurt 


thee ! 

| If a man will be peeping, of his 
own accord, into things of that nature 
Ive nothing to fay to it— 

My Uncle Toby never did: and IL 
will anſwer for him, that he would, have 
fat quietly upon a ſofa from June to Ja- 
nuary, (which, you know, takes in both 
the hot and cold months) with an eye 
as fine as the Thracian Rodope's beſide 
him “, without being able to tell, he- 
ther 1t was a black, or a blue one. 

The dithculty was, to get my Uncle 
Toby to look at one at all, 

"Tis ſurmounted. And 

I ſee him yonder with his pipe pendu- 
lous in his hand, and the aſhes falling 


* Rodope Thracia tam inevetabili faſcino inſtructa, tam exa ſte oculis intu-ns attraxit, 


ut ſi in itlaa quis incideſſet, fieri gon poflet, quin caperetur. I know noi Who. 


out 


— — 
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out of it—looking—and looking—then 


rubbing his eyes — and looking again, 


with twice the good nature that ever 
Galileo Jook'd for a ſpot in the ſun. 

—— In vain! for by all the powers 
which animate the organ — Widow 
Wadman's left-eye ſhines this moment 
2s lucid as her right — there is neither 
mote, or ſand, or duſt, or chaff, or ſpeck, 
or particle of opake matter floating in it 
There is nothing, my dcar paternal 
uncle! but one Jambent delicious fire, 
furtively ſhooting out from every part 
of it, in all directions, into thine— _ 

If thou lookeſt, Uncle Toby, in 
ſearch of this mote one moment longer 
thou art undone. | 


CHAP. XXV. 


N eye is for all the world exactly 
like a cannon, in this reſpect; 
that it is not ſo much the eye or the 
cannon, in themſelves, as it is the car- 
riage of the eye - and the carriage of the 
cannon—by which both the one and the 
other are enabled to do ſo much execu- 
tion. I don't think the compariſon a 
bad one: however, as it is made and 
placed at the head of the chapter, as 
much for uſe as ornament, all 1 defire 
in return is, that whenever I ipeak of 
Mrs. Wadman's eyes (except once in 
the next period) that you keep it in your 
fancy. 
© I proteſt, Madam, ſaid my Uncle 
Toby, I can ſee nothing whatever in 
your eye. | 
It is not in the white!“ ſaid Mrs. 
Wadman : my Uncle Toby look'd with 
might and main into the pupil. 
Now of all the eyes, which ever were 
created — from your own, Madam, up 
to thoſe of Venus herſelf, which cer- 
tainly were as venerea] a pair of eyes as 
ever ftovd in a head — there never was 
an eye of them all, fo fitted to rob my 
Uncle Toby of his repoſe, as the very 
eye at which he was looking — it was 
not, Madam, a rolling eye—a romping 
or a wanton one — nor was it an eye 
ſparkling — petulant or imperious — of 
high claims and terrifying exactions, 
which would have curdled at once that 
milk of human nature, of which my 
Uncle Toby was made up — but twas 
an eye full of gentle ſalutations and 


* This wiil be printed with my father's Life of Socrates, &c. &c. 
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ſoft reſponſes—ſpeaking—not like the 
ra hy ſtop of ſome ill- made organ, in 
which many an eye I talk to holds 
coarſe converſe—but whiſpering ſoft— 
like the laſt lu accents of an expirin 

ſaint—* How can you live comfortleſs, 


© Captain Shandy, and alone, without 


© a boſom to lean your head on —or 


© truſt your cares to! 
It was an eye 


. 


% 


But I ſhall be in love with it myſelf; | 


if I {ay another word about it. 
"BY It did my Uncle Toby's buſ. 
neſs. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


HERE is nothing ſhews the cha. 
rafters of my father and my Unele 
Toby, in a more entertaining light, than 
their different manner of deportment, 
under the ſame accident for 1 call not 
love a misfortune, from a perſuaſion, 
that a man's heart is ever the better for 
it — Great God ! what muit my Uncle 
nignity without it! 
My father, as appears from many of 
his papers, was very ſubject to this paſ- 
ſion, before he married but from a lit- 
tle ſubacid kind of drolliſh impatience 
in his nature, whenever it befei him, he 
would never ſubmit to it like a chriitian; 
but would piſh, and hutt, and bounce, 
and kick, and play the devil, and write 
the bittereſt Philippicks againſt the eye, 
that ever man wrote — there is one in 
verſe upon ſomebody's eye or other that 
for two or three nights together, had 
put him by his reſt ; which, in his firſt 
tranſport of reſentment againſt it, he 
begins thus ; 


Toby's have been, when 'twas all be- 


A devil 'tis ad miſchief ſ eb doth work, 


As never yet did Pagen, Jew, or Tuck“. 


In ſhort, during the whole paroxiſm, 
my father was all abuſe and foul lan- 
guage, approaching rather towards ma- 
lediction—onlv he did not do it with as 
much method as Ernulphus—he was 
too impetuous; nur with Ernulphus's 
policy—for though my father, with the 
moſt intolerant ſpirit, would curſe both 
this and that, and every thing under 
heaven, which was either aiding or abet- 
ting to his love yet he never concluded 
his chapter of curſes upon it, without 


curſing 


curſing himſelf in at the bargain, as one 
of the moſt egregious fools and cox- 
combs, he would ſay, that ever was let 
looſe in the world. 

My Uncle Toby, on the contrary, 
took it like a lamb—ſat ſtil] and let the 

iſon work in his veins without re- 

tante—in the ſharpelt exacerbations 
of his wound (like that on his groin) 
he never dropt one fretful or diſcon- 
tented word he blamed neither heaven 
nor earth or thought or ſpoke an in- 
jurious thing of any body, or any part 
of it; he ſat ſolitary and penſive with 
his pipe looking at his lame leg then 
whiffing out a ſentimental heigh- ho! 
which mixing with the ſmoke, incom- 
moded no one mortal. 

He took it like a lamb— ! fay. 

In truth, he had' miſtook it at firſt ; 
for having taken a ride with my father, 
that very morning, to ſave if poſſible a 
beautiful wood, which the dean and 
chapter were hewing down to give to 
to the poor“; which ſaid wood being 
in full view of my Uncle Toby's houſe, 
and of ſingular ſervice to him in his de- 
ſcription of the battle of Wynnendale— 
by trotting on too haſtily to fave it. 
upon an unealy ſaddle—worlſe horſe, 
&c. &c, . . it had ſo happened, that 
the ſerous part of the blood had got 
betwixt the two ſkins, in the nether- 
moſt part of my Uncle Toby—the firſt 
ſhootings of which (as my Uncle Toby 
bad no experience of love) he had taken 
for a part of the paſhon—till the bliſter 
breaking in the one caſe—and the other 
remaming—my Uncle Toby was pre- 
tently convinced, that his wound was 
not a ſkin-deep wound - but that it had 
gone to his heart. 


CH A P. XXVII. 


HE world is aſhamed of being 

virtuous—My Uncle Toby knew 
little of the world ; and therefore, when 
he felt he was in love with Widow Wad- 
man, he had no conception that the 
thing was any more to be made a myſ- 
tery of, than if Mrs. Wadman had 
given him a cut with a gap d knife acroſs 
bis finger. Had it been otherwiſe—yet, 
a he cver looked upon Trim as a hum- 
ble friend; and law freſh reaſons every 
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day of his life, to treat him as ſuch=« 
it would have made no variation in the 
manner in which he informed him. of 
the affair. _ | | 
I am in love, corporal !* quoth m 
Uncle Toby. "x Pos | . a 


CH A P. XXVIII. 

IN love!” ſaid the corporal; © your 

* honour was very well the day 
© before yeſterday, when I was telli 
© your honour the ſtory of the King of 
* Bohemia ' — Bohemia! ſaid my 
Uncle Toby—muſing a long time 
© What became of that ſtory, Trim ?? 
We loſt it, an' pleaſe your 
© honour, ſomehow betwixt us—but 
« your honour was as free from love 
© then, as I am—'twas juſt whilſt thou 
© went'(t off with the wheel-barrow—— 
„with Mrs. Wadman, quoth m 
Uncle Toby-— She has left a ba 
gere! added my, Uncle Toby—point- 
ing to his breaſt. | 

—— She can no more, an' pleaſe 
© your honour, ſtand a ſiege, than ſhe 
can fly!” cried the corporal.” 

—— But, as we are neighbours, 
Trim — the beſt way, I think, is to 
© let her know it civilly firſt !* quoth 
my Uncle Toby. 

© Now if I might preſume,” ſaid the 
corporal, to differ from your ho- 
© Nour—" | 
Why elſe do I talk to thee, 
© Trim!” ſaid my Uncle Toby, mildly. 


Then I would begin, an' pleaſe 


your honour, with making a good 
thundering attack upon her, in re- 
turn — and telling her civilly after- 
wards — for, if the knows any thing 
of your honour's being in love, be-' 
fore-hand Lad help her?” 
ſhe knows no more at prelent of it, 
Trim,” ſaid my Uncle Toby, © than 
the child unborn.” 

Precious ſouls !— | 
Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all 
it's circumſtances, to Mrs. Bridget, 
twenty - four hours before; and was at 
that very moment ſitting in council with 
her, touching ſome {light miſgivings 
with regard to the iſſue of the affair, 
which the devil, who never lies dead in 
a ditch, had put into her head— before 
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Mr Shandy muſt mean the poor in ſpirit : inaſmuch as «they divided the money 


amongſt themlelves. 


he 
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he wauld allow half time to get quiet ly 
through her Te Daum. | 
I am terrihl afraid, ſuid Widow 
Wadman, in caſe I ſhould marry him, 
Bridget — that the poor captain will 
© not enjoy his health, with the mon- 
s ſtrous wound upon his groin.” 
© It may not, Madam, be ſo very 
© large,” replied Bridget, © as you think ; 
and I bHtieve, beſides, added ſhe, 
« that tis dried up.” ; 
I could like to know-—merely 
4 for his fake! ſaid Mrs. Wadman. ' 
— We'll. know: the long and the 
© broad of it, in ten days, anſwered 
Mrs. Bridget; for, whilit the captain 
is paying his addrefics to you — I'm 
« confident Mr. Trim will be for mak - 
ing love to me—and: Fit let him, as 
much as he will, added Bridget, to 
* get it all out of him.” 


The meaſures were taken. at once 


and my Uncle Toby and the corporal 
went on with theirs. x 

Now, quoth the corporal, ſetting: 
his left-hand a kimbo, and giving ſuch. 
a flouriſh with his right, as juſt pro- 
miſed ſucceſs and no more; * if: your 
6 pop will give me leave to lay down 
the plan of this attack 

—— Thou wilt pleaſe me by it, 
« Trim,” ſaid my Uncle Toby, exceed- 
ingly; * and, as I foreſee thou mult act: 
in it as my aid de camp, here's a 
© exown, corporal, to begin with, to 
© ſteep thy commuthon.” | 

Then, an' pleaſe your honour,” ſaid 
the corporal, — (making a bow firſt for 
his commiſſion) — “ we will begin with 
getting your honour's laced. cloaths 
out of the great campaign trunk, to 
4 be well aired, and have the blue and 
gold taken up at the fleeves—and Fit 
put your white ramallie-wig freſh into 
© ptpes-—and iend for a taylor, 10 have 
« your honour's thin ſcarlet breeches 
© turned—" 

I had better take the red pluſſi 
ones! quoth my Uncle Toby. — 
They will be too clumfy, ſaid the 


Corporal. 


CHAP, XXIX. 


— © Thou wilt get a bruſh and a 
© little chalk to wy {word— Iwill 
© be only in your kongut's way, le- 


Nied Trun. 
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CHAP: 36 / 


— But your honours ye raum 
© ſhall: be new ſet — and J will. get my 
* Montero-cap furbiſſi d up, and put an 
poor Liautenant· Le Feure 's regimental 
coat, which your honour gave. mo ta 
« wear for his. fake — and as ſoom as 
* your lonour is clean-ſhaved, and that 
got your clean (hirt-on, with your. hlus 
and. gold, or your fine ſcarlet-—ſome. 
times one and. ſometimes t'othe 
every thing is ready. for the attack — 
we'll march up boldly, as if twag ta 
the face of a baſtion; and whilſtyour 
* honourengages: Mrs. Wadman in the 
* parlour, to the right Ill attack Mrs. 
* Bridget. in the kitchen, to the left; 
© and having ſeiz'd that paſs, I'll an- 
* ſwer?tor it, ſaid the corporal, ſnap- 
ping his, fingers. over his head; © thay 
6 r es own! 

+ L with I may but manage it right, 
faid: my Uncle Toby; Lack, 
* corporal, I/ had rather march up to 
the very edge of a trench ; 

——* A woman is. quite à different 
© thing! ſaid the corporal. 

I ſuppoſe 10.!* quoth my Uncle 
Toby. | 


3 any thing in this world, vhich m 
father ſaid, could have proyoked wy 
Uncle Toby during the time he was in 
love, it was the perverſe uſe. my father 
was always making of an expreſſion of 
Hilarion the hermit z who, in ſpeaking 
of his.abſtinence, his watchings, flagel- 
lations, and other inſtrumental parts. of 
his religion — would ſay—though with 
more facetiouſneſs than became a hermit 
that they awere the means. he uſed, to 
make his Ass (meaning his BODY) 
leave off. kicking. © OE 
- pleaſed my father. well; it was not 
only a laconick way of e — 
of libelling, at — de. 
ſires and appetites of the lower part ot 
us ; ſo that, for many years of my fn. 
ther's life, *twas his conſtant mode of 
expreſſion — he never uſed the word 
paſſions once—but aſs always inſtead o 
them — So that he might be ſaid truly, 
to have been upon the hanes, or the 
of his own aſs, or elſe of ſome other 


man's, during all that time. 
nan Sy UUIIDS , — 


I muſt here obſerve to you, the dif- 
ference betwixt 
: My father's aff, _ 

and my 40hby-borſe—in order 
to keep characters as ſeparate as may 
be, in our fancies, as we go along. 

For my hobby-borl:, if you recol- 
lect a little, is no way a vicious bealt; 
he has ſcarce one hair or lineament- of 
the aſs about him—' Tis the ſporting 
little filly-folly which carries you out 
for the pretent hour—a maggot, a but- 
terfly, a picture, a fiddie-it1.x-—an Un- 
cle Toby's ſiege or an any thiag, which 
a man makes a ſhift to get a-ltride on, 
to canter it away from the cares and ſo- 
licitudes of life.—'Tis as uiciui a beaſt 
as is in the whole creation—nur do I 
really ſee how the world could do with- 
out 1t— 

— hut, for my father's aſs—oh ! 
mount him mount him—mount him 
(that's three times, is it not?) mount 
him not—'tis a beaſt concuputcent—and 
foul befal the man who does not hinder 


him from kickipg | 


C HAP. XXXII. 
8 ELL! dear brother Toby, 
ſaid my fath:zy—yupon his 
firſt ſeeing him after he fell in love 


© and how goes it with your ASSE ?' 

Now my Uncle Toby thinking more 
of the part where he had had the blitter, 
than of Hilarion's metaphor—and our 
pre-conceptions having (you know) as 
great a power over the ſounds of words 
as the ſhapes of things, he had unagin- 
ed, that my father, Who was not vel y 
ceremonious in his choice of words, 
had enquired after the part by it's proper 
name ; ſo, go ET a; my mother, 
Doctor Slop, and Mr. Yorick, were 
Gtting in the parlour, he thought it ra- 
ther civil to conform to the term my 
father had made ule of than not. — 
When a man is hemmed in by two in- 
decorums, and muit commit one of 
'em—l always obſerve—let him cauſe 
which he will, the world will blame 
him—ſo I ſhould not be aſtoniſhzd if it 
dlames my Uncle Toby. 

© My a—e,' quoth my Uncle Toby, 
is much better, brother Shandy.— 
My father had formed great expecta- 
tions from his Aſſe in this onſet ; and 
would have brought him on again : but 
Doctor Slop ſtung up an intemperate 
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laugh—and my mother crying out 
LA bleſs us. it drove my Forts 
Alle off the field and the laugh then 
becoming general— there was no bring- 
ing him back to the charge for ſome 
time : 

And ſo the diſcourſe went on with - 
out him. | 

© Every body,” ſaid my mother, © ſays 
© you are in love, brother Toby—and 
Ve hope it is true.” | | 

I I am as much in love, ſiſter, I be- 
© lieve,* replied my Uncle Toby, as 
* any man uſually is.'— Humph l' 
ſaid my fathcr.—* And when did you 
© know it ?* quoth my mother. 
When the bliſter broke,” re- 
plied my Uncle Toby. 

My Uncle t oby's reply put my fa- 
_ into good temper—lo he charged 
O tot. c 


C HAP. XXXIII. 
8 S the ancients agree, brother 
© Toby,” laid my father, that 
© there are two different and diſtinct 
© kinds of deve, according to the dif- 
© terent parts which are atfected by i. 
© the brain or liver—I think, when a 
© man is in love. it behoves him a little 
© to conſider which of the two he is 
© fallen into. | 

What ſignifies it, brother Shandy,? 
replied my Uncle Toby. which of the 
© two it is, pivvided it will but make 
© a man marry, and love his wife, and 
get a few children!” 

* A few children!” cried my fa» 
ther, riſing out of his chair, and look» 
ing ful in my mother's face, as he 
foi ced his way betwixt her's and Docs 
tor Siup's-—* a few children !* cried 
my father, repeating my Uncle Toby's 
words as he walked to and tro. 

+ Not, my dear brother Toby,“ 
cried my father, recovering himſelf all 
at once, and coming cloſe up to the 
back of my Uncle Toby's chair“ not 
© that I (h.uid be forry had'it thou a 
© ſcore—on the contrary, I ihouid re- 
joice Hand be as Kind, Toby, to eve- 
* ry one of them as a father. 

My Uncle Toby itole his hand un- 
percrived behind his chair, to give my 
tather's a ſquecze. 

——* Nay, moreover, continued he, 
keeping hold of my Uncle Toby's hand 
+ ſo much doſt thou poſſeſs, my dear 
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Toby, of the milk of human nature, 
© and fo little of it's ſerities—'tis pi- 
'* teous the world is not peopled by 
© creatures which .reſemble thee ; and 
« was I an Afiatick monarch, added 
my father, heating himſelf with his 
new project“ I would oblige thee, 
© provided it would not impair th 
© {trength—or dry up thy radical moit- 
© ture too faſt—or weaken thy memor 

or fancy, brother Toby which chele 
e inordinately taken, are apt 
to do—elſe, dear Toby, I would pro- 
cure thee the moſt beautiful woman 
in my empire, and I would oblige 
thee, nolens volens, to beget for me 
one ſubject every 209th.” 

As my father pronounced the laſt 
word of the ſentence—my mother took 
2 pinch of (nuff. 

Now I would not, quoth my Uncle 
Toby, get a child, ens wolens, 
© (that is, whether I would or no) to 
« pleate the greateſt prince upon earth !* 
And 'twould be ciuel in me, 
© brother Toby, to compel thee !* ſaid 
my father: © but tis a cate put, to ſhew 
© thee, that it is not thy begetting a 
child in caſe thou ſhould'it be able 
but the ſyſtem of love and marriage 
thou goelt upon, which I would ſet 
thee right in. i 
There is, at leaſt,*' ſaid Yorick, 
a great deal of renfon and plain ſenſe 


© % K a «a a 


and 'tis amongſt the ill- ſpent hours of 
my life which I have to anſwer for, 
that I have read fe many flouriſhing 
oets and rhetoricians in my time, 
rom whom I never could extract ſo 
much. | 
© I wiſh, Yorick,” ſaid my father, 
you had read Piato; for there you 
would have learnt that there are two 
LOoVES. “ I know there were two 
RELIGIONS,” replied Yorick, a- 
monit the ancients—one tor the vul- 
gar, and another for the learned: 
but I think ONE LOVE might have 
ſerved both of them very well.” 
© It could not, replied my father; 
and for the ſame reaſons: tor of thete 
loves, according to Ficinus's com- 
ment upon Velaſius, the one is ra- 
tional. — 
—— Tue other is nalural—— 
the firſt ancient— without mother 
where Venus had nothing to do: the 
ſecond, begoticn of Jupiter and Di- 


one.“ 
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in Captain Shandy's opinion of love: 
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— P ray, brother, quoth Ug- 
cle Toby, what has a man who he. 
© lieves in God to do with this? 
My father could not ſtop to anſwer, for 
fear of breaking the thread of his dif. 
courſe. gt | 

© This latter, continued he, par. 


'© takes wholly of the nature of Venus. 


© The firſt, which is the golden chain 
© let down from heaven, excites to love 
* heroick, which comprehends in it, 
© and excites to the deſire of philoſophy 
© and truth—the ſecond, excites to de. 
« fire, ſimply.” ; | 

© I think the procreation of children 
© as beneficial to the world,” ſaid Vo- 
rick, as the finding out the longi- 
© tude.” 
To be ſure,” ſaid my mother, 
© howe keeps peace in the world." 

In the houſe—my dear, I own!' 
— It replenithes the earth, ſaid my 
mother. 

© But it keeps heaven empty—my 
dear l' replied my father. | 
© It is virginity,” cried Slop 
triumphantly, 4 which fills paradiſe.” 
- Well puſh'd, nun l' quoth my fa- 
ther. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


M* father had ſuch a ſkirmiſhing, 
cutting kind of a flaſhing way 
with him in his diſputations, thruſting 
and ripping, and giving every one 3 
ſtroke to remember him by in his turn 
that if there were twenty people in com- 
pany—in leſs than half an hour he was 
_—_ to have every one of them againit 
im. 


What did not a little contribute to 


leave him thus without an ally, was, 
that if there was any one polt more un- 
tenable than the reſt, he would be ſure 
to throw himſelf into it; and to do 
tim juſtice, when he was once there, 
he would defend it ſo gallantly, that 
'twould have been a concern, either to 
a brave man, or a good-natured one, 
to have ſeen him driven out. 

Yorick, for this reaſon, though he 
would often attack him—yet could 
never bear to do it with all his force. 

Doctor Slop's VIRGINITY, in the 
cloſe of the laſt chapter, had got him for 
once on the right tide of the rampant; 
and he was beginningyto blow up al 


the couvcnls an Chriltendom about 
h $lop's 
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| had been turn'd before. 


dlop's ears, when corporal Trim came 


into the parlour, to inform my Uncle 
Toby, that his thin ſcarlet breeches, 
in which the attack was to be made 
upon Mrs. Wadman, would not do; 


for that the taylor, in ripping them up, 


in order to turn them, had found they 
Then turn 
« them again, brother, ſaid my father 


rapidly, © for there will be many a 


« turning of 'em yet before all's done in 
the affair.—“ They are as rotten as 
« dirt,” ſaid the corporal.—“ Then, b 

all means, ſaid my father, beſpea 

© a new pair, brother—for though I 
© know,” continued my father, turning 
himſelf to the company, © that Widow 
« Wadman has been deep] 
© with my brother Toby for many 
© years, and has uſed every art and cir- 
« cumvention of woman to outwit him 
into the ſame paſſion, yet now that 
© ſhe has caught him—her fever will 


be paſs' d it's height. 


— She has gain'd her point. 

© In this caſe,” continued my father, 
© which Plato, I am perſuaded, never 
thought of— Love, you ſee, is not ſo 
© much a SENTIMENT as a SITUA- 
© TION, into which a man enters, as 
© my hrother Toby would do into a 


* corps —no matter whether he loves the 


© ſervice or no—being once in it—he 
acts as if he did; and takes every ſtep 
© to ſhew himſelf a man of proweſs. 
The hypotheſis, like the reſt of my 
father's, was plauſible enough; and 
my Uncle Toby had but a ſingle word 
to object to it—in which Trim ſtood 
ready to ſecond him but my father had 


uot drawn his concluſion. 


For this teaſon,* continued my fa- 
ther, (ſtating the caſe over again) not- 
withſtanding all the world knows, 
* that Mrs. Wadman affects my bro- 
ther Toby—and my brother Toby 
* contrariwiſe affect Mrs. Wadmin, 
and no obſtacle in nature to forbid 
the muſick ſtriking up this very night, 
* yet will J anſwer for it, that this ſelf- 
* ſame tune will not be play'd this 
* twelvemonth.” 

We have taken our meaſures badly? 
quoth my Uncle Loby, looking up in- 
terrogatively in Trim's face. | 

* I would lay my Montero- cap, faid 
Trim (Now Trim's Montero- cap, as 
Lonce told yoy, was his conſtant wager 
and having Rrbiſh'd it up that very 
Pight, in order to go upon the attac 
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it made the odds look more conſider- 


in love 


able) — I would lay, an' pleaſe your 
© honour, my Monte 
© ling—was it proper, continued Trim, 


(making a bow) to offer a wager be- 


fore your honours—"' 

There is nothing improper in 
it, ſaid my father; it is a mode 
of expreſſion : for, in ſaying thou 


ſhilling—al} thou meaneſt is this 
thou believeſt— | 
Now, what do'ſt thou be- 
© heve?? 

That Widow Wadman, an' pleaſe 
* your worſhip, cannot hold it out ten 
© days,” | 

And whence,” cried Slop, jeeringly, 
© haſt thou all this knowledge of wo- 
© man, friend?“ 5 885 


By falling in love with a Popiſn 


clergy- woman, ſaid Trim. 

It was a Beguiue, laid my Uncle 
Toby. | 

Doctor Slop was too much in wrath 
to liſten te the diſtinction; ard my fa- 
ther taking that very criſis to fall in 
helter-ſkelter upon the whole Order of 
Nuns and Beguines—a ſet of filly, 
fuſty baggages—Slop could not ſtand 
it—and my Uncle Toby having ſome 
meaſures to take about his breeches 
and Yorick about his fourth general 
diviſion—in order for their ſ&feral] at- 
tacks next day—the company broke up: 
and my father being left alone; and bave 
ing half an hour on his hands betwixt 
that and bed-time, he called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote my Uncle Toby 
the 8 letter of inſtructions. 


© MY DEAR BROTHER TOBY, 
« \ \ THAT I am going to ſay to 


© thee, is upon the nature of 
© women, and of love-making to them; 
© and perhaps it is as well for thee 
© though not ſo well for me that thou 
© haſt occaſion for a letter of inſtruc- 
© tions upon that head, and that I am 
© able to write it to thee. | 
© Had it been the goad pleaſure of 
Him who diſpoſes of our lots—and 
thou no ſufferer by the knowledge 
© I had been well content that thou 
© ſhould'tt have dipp'd the pen this ma- 
o 


ment into the ink, inſtead of myſelf; 


but that not being the caſe—Mrs, 
© Shandy being now cloſe beſides me, 
preparing for bed—1 have thrown 

K k 2 « together, 
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would'ſt uy thy Montero-cap to a 


-cap to a ſhil- 


- 
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together. without order, and juſt as 
© they have come into my mind, ſuch 
© hints and documents as I deem may 
© be of uſe to thet ; intending, in this, 
to give thee a token cf my love; not 
doubt ing, my dear Io, of the man- 
© ner in which it wiil be accepted. 

In the firſt place, with regard to all 
e which concerns religion in the atfair— 
© though 1 perceive from a glow in m 
© cheek, that I bluſh as I begin to ſpen 
© to thee upon the ſubject, as well k now- 
© ing, notwithſtanding thy unaffected 
© ſecrecy, how few of it s offices thou 
© nepiecteſt vet I would remind thee 
* cf one (during the continuance of thy 
© courtſhip) in a particular manner, 
© which I would not have omitted: and 
© that is, never to go forth upon the 
© enterprize, whether it be in the morn- 
© ing or in the afternoon, without firlt 
© recommending thyleif to the protec- 
© tion of Almighty God, that he may 
« defend thee from the evil one. 

© Shaie tie whole top of thy crown 
© clean, once at leaſt every four or five 
© days, but oftner if convenient; leſt 
in taking off thy wig before her, 
© through abſence of mind, ſhe thould 
© be able to diſcover how much has 
© been cut away by Time—how much 
© by Trim. 

© Tt were better to keep ideas of bald- 
© neſs out of her tancy. 
Always carry it in thy mind and 
© aQ upon it, as a ſure maxim, '| ohy — 

© That women are timid: nnd Otis 
© well they arc—elſe there would be no 
dealing with them. 

© Let not thy breeches he too tight, 
or hang too looſe about ihy thighs, 
4 like the trunk-heſe of our anceſtors. 

— A just medium prevents all con- 
© ciuſions— 

Whatever thou haſt to ſay, be it 
* more cr leſs, ferget not to utter it in 
e a low ſoft tone of voice. Silence, and 
« whatever -pproaches it. weaves dreams 
© of midnight ſecrecy into the brain; 
e for this cauie, if thou canſt help it, 
never throw down the tongs and peker, 

© Avoid all kinds of picaſantiy and 
e facetiouineſs in thy diſcuurie with her, 
© and do whatever lies in thy power at 
© the {:me time, to keep from her all 
© books and writings which tend there- 
© to: there axe tome devotional tracts, 
* which if thou can't entice her to read 
'© oVet=it will be well ; but ſuffer her 


\ 
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© not to look into RidiNiis, 6 Ser 


© ron, or Don Quixote 

— They are all books which ex- 
« rite laugater z and thou knoweſt, dear 
Toby, that there is no paſſion ſo ſe- 
© rivus us luſt, | 

* Stick a pin in the boſom of thy 
c _ betore thou entereſt her par. 
© lour, 

© And if chou art permitted to fit 
© upon the {ime ſofa with het, and ſhe 
© gives thee occalion to lay thy Hand 
© upon her's — beware of taking it 
thou can'ſt not lay thy hand en herd 
© but ſhe will teel the temper of thine. 
© Leave that, and as many other thi 
© as thou can'ſt, quite undetermined ; 
© by fo doing, thou wilt have her eu- 
© noſity on thy fide; and if ſhe is not 
* conquered by that, and thy ass con- 
© tinues (till kicking, which there is 
© pr: at reaſon to ſuppoſe — thou muſt 
* begin, with flrſt loſing a few ounces 
© of blood below the ears, according ta 
the practice of the ancient Scythians, 
© who cured the moſt intemperate fits 
© of the appetite by that means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having 
* the part anointed with the ſyrup 0 
* helich re, uſing properevacuations and 
© purges—and, I believe, rightly. But 
© thou muit eat littie or no goat's fleſh, 
nor red deer—nor even foal's fleih by 
© any means; and carefully abſtain— 
that is, as much as thou can't. from 
« peacocks, crancs, coots, didappers, 
© and water-hens— : i 

As for thy drink I need not tell 
© thee, it mut be the infuſion of vßR- 
© VAIN, and the herb HAN EA, of which 
A. ian reiaies ſuch eſtects but if thy 
© ſtomach pilis with i- diſcontinue it 
© from time to time, taking cucumbers, 
© metons, purilane, water-lilics, . 
bine, and ieice, in the itead of them. 

«© 'I here is nothing farther for thee, 
© which occurs to me at preſent 

——* Unteis the breaking out of & 
frei wir.—So withing every 
© dear Toby, for the beitmn 

I reit chy atfectionate brother, 


© WALTER SANT. 


C HAP. XXXV. 


W HILST my father was writing 
his letter of inſtruRions, Nr 


Uncle Toby and the corporal were bu, 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, 


in preparing every thing for the attack. 
As the _— of the thin ſcarlet 
breeches was laid aſide (at leaſt for the 
reſent) there was nothing which ſhould 
put it off beyond the next morning; ſo 
accordingly it was reſolved upon for 
eleven o'clock, 
© Come, my dear, ' ſaid my father to 
my mother—* it will be but like a bro- 
ther and ſiſter, if you and I take a 
© walk down to my brother Toby's— 
© to countenance him in this attack of 
his.“ 
My Uncle Toby and the corporal had 
been accoutred both ſome time, when 
my father and mother entered—and the 
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clock ſtriking eleven, were that mo- 
ment in motion to ſally forth but the 
account of this is worth more, than to be 
wove into the fag-end of the eighth vo- 
lume of ſuch a work as this. My fa- 
ther had no time but to put the letter 


of inſtructions into my Uncle Toby's 
coat-pocket—and join with my mother 
in wiſhing his attack proſperous. 

© I could like, ſaid my mother, © te 
© look through tue key-hole, out of cu- 
© rigfity.'—+ Call it by it's right name, 
© my dear, quoth my father : 

© Ani look through the & bee as long 
© as you will," 
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LIFE an» OPINIONS 


OF 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENT. 


VOLUME THE NINTH. 


CHAP. I. 


A Call all the powers of time 
and chance, which ſeve- 
I rally check us in our ca- 
6 reers in this world, to bear 
me witneſs that I could 
never yet get fairly to my 
Uncle Toby's amours, till this very 
moment, that my mother's curigſity, as 
ſhe ſtated the affair—or a different im- 
pulſe in -her, as my father would have 
it—wiſhed her to take a peep at them 
through the key-hole. 

Call it, my dear, by it's right name, 
quoth my father, and look through 
the key-hole as long as you wall.” 

Nothing but the fermentation of that 
little ſubacid humour, which I have 
often ſpoken of, in my father's habit, 
could have vented ſuch an inſinuation 
he was, howeyer, frank and generous 
in his nature, and at all times open to 
conviction ; ſo that he had ſcarce got 
to the laſt word of this ungracious re- 
tort, when his conſcience ſmote him. 

My mother was then conjugally 
ſwinging with her left-arm twiſted un- 
der his right, in ſuch wiſe, that the in- 
fide of her hand reſted upon the back of 
his —ſhe raiſed her fingers, and let them 
fall—it could ſcarce be called a tzp—or 
if it was a tap—'twould have puzzled a 
caluiſt to ſay, whether it was a tap of 
remonitrance, or a tap of confeſſion—m 


father, who was all ſenſibilities from head 


to foot, claſſed it right Conſcience re. 


doubled her blow he turned his face 
ſuddenly the other way, and my mother 
ſuppoſing his body was about to turn with 
it in order to move homewards, by a croſs 
movement of her right- leg, keeping her 
left as it's centre, brought herſelf ſo far 
in front, that as he turned his kead, he 
met her eyes. - Confuſion again! he 
ſaw a thouſand reaſons to wipe out the 
reproach, and as many to reproach 
himſelf—a thin, blue, chill, pellucid 


chryſtal, with all it's humours ſo at reſt, 


the leaſt mote or ſpeck of deſire might 
have been ſeen at the bottom of it, had 
it exiſted—it did not and how I hap- 
pened to be ſo lewd inylelf, particularly 
a little before the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes—Heaven above knows s 
My mother, adam, was ſo at no time, 
—cither by nature, by inſtitution, or 
example. 

A temperate current of blood ran 
orderly through her veins in all months 
of the year, and in all critical moments 


both of the day and night alike 3 nor 
did ſhe- ſuperinduce the leaſt heat into 


her humours from the manual efferyeſ- 
cencies of devotional tracts which hav- 
ing little or no meaning in them, na- 


ture is oft - times obliged to find one. 


And as for my father's example, twas 
ſo far from being either aiding or abet - 


ting thereunto, that *twas the whole 


buſineſs of his life to keep all fancies 
of that kind out of her head. Nature 
had done her part, to have ſpared him 
this trouble ; and what was not a little 

inconſiſtent, 
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inconſiſtent, my father knew it.— And 
here am I fitting, this 22th day of Au- 
ſt 1766, in a purple jerkin and yel- 
F pair of ſlippers, without either 
wig or cap on, a moſt tragi-comical 
completion of his prediction, that J 
Soul. neither think nor act like any 
other man's child, upon that very ac- 
count. | 

The miſtake of my father, was in 
attacking my mother's motiye, inftead 
of the act itſelf : for certainly key- 
holes were made for other purpoles ; 
and conſidering the act, as an act which 
interfered with a true propoſition, and 
denied a key-hole to be what it was— 
it became a violation of nature; and 
was ſo far, you ſee, criminal. 

It is for this reaſon, an' pleaſe yonr 
reverences, that key- holes are the oc- 
cafions of more fin and wickedneſs, than 
all other holes in this world put toge- 
ther. | 

—— Which leads me to my Uncle 


"Toby's amours. 


CRAP. n. 


HOUGH the corporal had been 
1 as good as his word in putting my 
Uncle Toby's great ramillie-wig into 
ipes, yet the time was too ſhart to pro- 
duce any great effects from it: it had 
lain many years ſqueezed up in the cor- 
ner of his old campaign-trunk ; and as 
bad forms are not ſo eaſy to be got the 
better of, and the uſe of candle-ends not 
fo well underſtood, it was not fo pliable 
a bufineſs as one would have wiſhed. 
The corporal, with cheery eye and both 
arms extended, had fallen back perpen- 
dicular from it a ſcore times, to inſpire 
it, if poſſible, with a better air — had 
SPLEEN given a look at it, twould have 
coſt her ladyſhipa ſmile—it curl'd every 
where but where the corporal would have 
it; and where a buckle or two, in his 
opinion, would have done it honour, he 
could as ſoon have raiſed the dead. 
Such it was—or rather ſuch would it 
have ſeem'd upon any other brow ; but 
the ſweet look of goodneſs which fat up- 
on my Uncle Toby's, affimulated eve 
thing around it ſo ſovereignly to itſelf, 
and Nature had moreover wrote Genile- 
man with ſo tair a hand in every line of 
his countenance, that even his tarniſh'd 
Id-laced hat and huge cockade of 
2 taffeta became him; and though 
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2 worth a button in themſelves, qt 
the mament my U Tob: t the 
on, they — 00, obe, ang l. 
together ſeem'd to have been pick d up 
by the hand of Science to ſet him off to 
advantage. | 

Nothing in this world could have co. 
operated more powerfully towards this, 
than my Uncle Toby's blue and gold 
had not quantity in ſome meaſure been 
neceſſary to grace: in a period of fifteen 
or ſixteen years ſince they had been 
made, by a total inactivity in my Uncle 
Toby's life, for he ſeldom went farther 
than the bowling-green—his blue and 
gold had hecome fo miſerably tog ftrait 
tor him, that it was with the utmaſt dif- 
ficulty the corporal was able to get him 
into them : the taking them up at the 
lleeves was of no advantage. — They 
were laced, hewever, down the back, 
and at the ſeams of the ſides, &c. in the 
mode of King William's reign; and to 
ſhorten all. deſcription, they ſhone fo 
bright againſt the tun that morning, and 
had ſo metallick, and doughty an air 
with them, that had my Uncle Tohy 
thought of attacking in armour, nothing 
could have fo well impoſed upon his 
imagination. 

As for the thin ſcarlet breeches, they 
had been unripp'd by the taylor between 
the legs, and left at fixes and ſewers. 

Ves, Madam but let us govern 
our fancies. It is enough they were 
held impragticable the night before, and 
as there was no alternative in my U 
'Toby's wardrobe, he {allied forth in the 
red pluſh. | | 

he corporal had array'd himſelf in 
poor Le Fevre's regimental coat; and 
with his hair tuck'd up under his Mon- 
tero-cap, which he had furbiſh'd up for 
the occaſion, march'd three paces diſ 
tant from his maſter ; a whiff of mili· 
tary pride had puffed out his ſhirt at the 
wriſt ; and upon that, in a black lea. 
ther thong clipp'd into a taflel beyoud 
the knot, hung the carporal's ſtick. 
My Uncle Toby carried his cane like a 


ike. 
2 © It looks well, at leaſt l quoth 
my father to himſelf, 
CHAP. HE. 


M Y Uncle Toby turn'd his head 


more than once behind him, te 


ſee how he was ſupported by the corpo- 
* 
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; and the corporal as oft as he did 
my a ſlight flouriſh with his ftick— 
but not vapouringly z and, with the 
{weetelt accent of moſt reſpectful encou- 
ragement, bid his honour never fear. 

Now my Uncle Toby did fear, and 
rievouſly too: he knew not (as my 


ther had reproach'd him) ſo much as 


the right end of a woman from the 
wrong, and therefore was never alto- 

ther at his eaſe—near any one of them 
—unleſs in ſorrow or diſtreſs—then in- 
finite was his pity z nor would the moſt 
courteous knight of romance have gone 
farther, at Jeaſt upon one leg, to have 
wiped away a tear from a woman's eye: 
and yet, excepting once that he was be- 
guiled into it by Mrs. Wadman, he had 
never looked ſtedfaſtly into one; and 
would often tell my father in the ſim- 

licity of his heart, that it was almoſt 
(if not alout) as bad as talking bawdy. 

——* And ſuppoſe it is! my father 
would ſay; 


CHAP. IV, 
e 82 cannot, quoth my Uncle 
Toby, halting, when they had 
march'd up to within twenty paces of 
Mrs. Wadman's door — “ ſhe cannot, 
© corporal, take it amiſs !” | 
© She will take it, an' pleaſe 


your honour,” ſaid the 22 juſt 


© as the Jew's widow at Liſbon took it 
© cf my brother Tom.” 

— And how was that?“ quoth 
my Uncle Toby, facing quite about to 
the corporal. : | 

© Your honour,” replied the corporal, 
© knows of Tom's misfortunes ; but 
© this affair has nothing to-do with them, 
© any farther than this, that if Tom had 


© not married the widow —or had it 


« pleaſed God after their marriage, that 
they had but put pork into their ſau- 
* ſages, the honeſt ſoul had never been 
© taken out of his warm bed, and 
* dragg'd to the inquiſition.— Tis a 
* curſed place !* added the corporal, 
ſhaking his head: © when once a poor 
* creature is in, he is in, an' pleaſe your 
© honour, for ever. 

* "Tis very true!“ ſaid my Uncle 
Toby—looking gravely at Mrs. Wad- 
Dan's houſe as he ſpoke. 

Nothing, continued the corporal, 
dean be ſo bad as confinement for life 
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© —or ſo ſweet, an pleaſe your honour, 
© as liberty.” 4 | 
«© Nothing, Trim! ſaid my Uncle 


Toby, muling. ; 

C nil a man is free" cried the 
corporal, giving a flouriſk with his ſick 
thus 


A thouſand of my fathei's moſt fubtle 
ſyllogiſms could not have ſaid more for 
celibacy. | 

My Uncle Toby looked earneſtly to- 
wards his cottage and his bowling- 
green. | 

The corporal had unwarily conjured. 
up the ſpirit of calculation with his 
wand; and he had nothing to do, but 
to conjure him down again with his 
ſtory, and in this form of exorciſm, 
moſt un- eccleſiaſtically did the corporal 
do it. 


CHAP. V. 


A 


8 Tom's place, an' pleaſe your 
© honour, was eaſy —and the 
weather warm—it put him upon think+ 
ing ſeriouſly of ſettling himſelf in the 
world ; and as it fell out about that 
time, that a Jew who kept a ſauſage- 
ſhop in the lame ſtreet, had the ill 
luck to die of a ſtrangury, and leave 
his widow in poſſeſſion of à rouzing 
trade Tom thought (as every bod 
in Liſbon was doing the beſt he coul 
deviſe for himſelf) there could be ng. 
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carry it on: ſo, withoyt _ introdue- 

tion to the widow, except t 

ing a pound of ſauſages at ber ſhops 
L1 * Tom 


harm in offering her his ſervice ts 


at of buy 
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Tom ſet out — counting the matter 
thus within himſelf as he walked a- 
long; that let the worſt come of it 
that could, he ſhould at leaſt get a 
und of ſauſages for their worth— 
bat, if things went well, he ſhould 
be ſet up; inaſmuch as he ſhould get 
not only a pound of ſauſages—but a 
wite—and a ſaaſage-ſhop, an' pleaſe 
your honour, into the bargain. 
© Every ſervant in the family, from 
high to low, wiſhed Tom ſucceſs ; 
and I can fancy, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, I ſee him this moment with his 
white dimity waiſtcoat and breeches, 
and hat a little o'one fide, paſſing 
jollily along the ſtreet, ſwinging his 
' ſtick, with a fmile and a chearful 
© word for every body hie met.— But, 
© alas! Tom, thou ſmileſt no more!” 
cried the corporal—looking on one ſide 
of him upon the ground, as if he apo- 
ſtrophized him in his dungeon. 

Poor fellow ſaid my Uncle Toby, 
feelingly. 

© He was an honeſt, light-hearted 
© Jad, an' pleaſe your honour, as ever 
blood warmed ! 

— Then he reſembled thee, Trim!ꝰ 
faid my Uncle Toby, rapidly. 

The corporal bluſhed down to his 
fingers ends —— a tear of ſentimental 
baſhfulneſs — another of gratitude to 
my Uncle Toby — and a tear of forrow 
for his brother's misfortunes — ſtarted 
into his eye, and ran ſweetly down 
his cheek together: my Uncle Toby's 
kindled, as one lamp does at another; 
and taking hold of the breaſt of Trim's 
coat, (Which had been that of Le 
Fevre's) as if to eaſe his lame leg, but 
in reality to gratify a finer fecling — he 
ſtood ſilent for a minute and a half; at 
the end of which he took his hand away, 
and the corporal making a bow, went 
on with the ſtory of his brother and the 
Jew's widow, | 
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CHAP. VI. 


* HEN Tom, au' pleaſe your 
| © honour, got to the ſhop, 
there was nobody in it, but a poor 
© negro girl, with a bunch of white 
«* feathers flightly tied to the end of a 
< long cane, flapping away flies — not 
Killing them.'—* Tis a pretty pic- 
ture! ſaid my Uncle Toby - the 


© had ſuffered perſecution, Trim, and 


© had learnt mercy !” | 

she was good, an' pleaſe your 
© honour, from nature as well as from 
© hardſlips; and there are circumſtances 
© in the ſtory of that poor friendleſs ſlut 
that would melt a heart of ſtone!” laid 
Trim; * and ſome diſmal winter's even- 
© ing, when your honour is in the hg. 
* mour, they ſhall be told you with the 
* reſt of Tom's ſtory, for it makes a 
c part of it. 

© Then do not forget, Trim,” ſaid 
my Uncle Toby. 

© A negro has a ſoul, an' pleaſe your 
* honour?” ſaid the corporal (dovbte 
ingly.) 

© I am not much verſed, corporal, 
quoth my Uncle Toby, * in things of 
that kind; but I ſuppoſe God would 
© not leave him without one, any more 
than thee or me. 
© It would be putting one ſadly 
© over the head of another! quoth the 
corporal. 

It would fo!” ſaid my Uncle Toby, 
Why then, an' pleaſe your honour, 
© IS a black wench to be uſed worle 
© than a white one?” 

© I can give no reafon,' faid my 
Uncle Toby. 

Only, ' cried the corporal, ſhak- 
ing his head, © becauſe ſhe has no one 
to ſtand up for her!“ 

It is that very thing, Trim, 
quoth my Uncle Toby, which re- 
* commends her to protection and her 
brethren with her; tis the fortune of 
war which has put the whip into our 
hands aαπα - here it may be here- 
after, Heaven knows but be it 
where it will, the brave, Trim, will 
never uſe it unkindly.* | 


© God forbid!” ſaid the corpo- 
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ral. | 
Amen l' reſponded my Uncle To- 
by, laying his hand upen his heart. 
The corporal returned to his ſtory, 
and went on—but with an embarrall- 
ment in doing it, which here and there 
a reader in this world will not be ableto 
comprehend ; for by the many fudden 
tranſitions all along, from one kind 
and cordial paſſion to another, in getting 
thus far on his way, he had loſt the 
ſportable key of his Voice, which gave 
ſenſe and ſpirit to his tale: he attempt- 
ed twice to reſume it, but could not 


pleaſe himſelf; fo giving a ſtout _ 


to rally back the retreating ſpirits, and 
aiding Nature at the fame time with his 
left- arm a-kimbo on one fide, and with 
his right a little extended ſupporting 
her on the other—the corporal got as 
near the note as he could; and in that 
attitude continued his ſtory. 


C HAP. VII. 


As Tom, an' pleaſe your honour, 

* had no bulinels at that time 
* with the Mooriſh girl, he paſſed on 
into the room beyond to talk to the 
Jjew's widow about love— and his 
pound of ſauſages; and being, as I 
© have told your honour, an open, 
© cheery-hearted lad, with his character 
« w;6te in his looks and carriage, he 
© took a chair, and without much apo- 
© lorry, but with great civility at the 
© {ame time, placed it cloſe to her at 
« the table, and ſat down. 

« Toere is nothing ſo aukward as 
© courting a woman, an' pleaſe your 
© honour, whilſt ſhe is making ſauſages. 
£ —5v om began a diſcourſe upon 
them; firit gravel y-—as how they abere 
© made—1iith what meats, herbs and 


c ſfices. — Then a little gayly — as, 


* With what tin —and if they never 
« burji 5 —WHhether 'the largeſt were not 


© the veſt P—and fo on—taking care 


* 0:)y as he went along, to ſeaſon what 
© he had to fay upon ſauſages, rather 
under, than over—that he might have 
room to act in. 

It was owing to the neglect of that 
very precaution,” ſaid my Uncle To- 
by, laying his hand upon Trim's ſhoul- 
der, * that Count De la Motte loſt the 
© battle of Wynendale : he preſſed too 
* ſpeedily into the wood; which, if he 
© had not done, Liſle had not fallen in- 
to our hands, nor Ghent and Bruges, 
5 which both followed her examples. 
It was ſo late in the year, continued 
my Uncle Toby, © and ſo terrible a 
* ſeaſon came on, that if things had not 
* fallen out as they did, our troops 
* mult have periſhed in the open field.” 

— Why, therefore, may not bat- 
* tles, an' pleaſe your honour, as well 
* as marriages, be made in heaven ?'— 
My Uncle Toby muled. 

Religion inclined him to ſay one 
thing, and his high idea of military ſkill 
tempted him to ſay another; G not 
being able to frame a reply exactly to 
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his mind—my Uncle Toby ſaid nothing 
at all; and the corporal finiſhed his 
ſory. 

As Tom perceived, an' pleaſe your 
© honour, that he gained ground, and 
that all he had ſaid upon the ſubje& 
« of ſauſages was kindly taken, he went 
on to — 4 her a little in making them. 
© —PFirſt, by taking hold of the ring of 
© the ſauſage whilit ſhe ſtroked the forced 
© meat down with her hand—then by 
cutting the ſtrings into proper lengths, 
© and holding them in his hand, whilſt 
© ſhe took them out one by one—then, 
© by putting them acroſs her mouth, 
© that ſhe might take them out as ſhe 
wanted them—and ſo on, from little 
© to more, till at laſt he adyentured to 
© tic the ſauſage himſelf, whilſt ſhe held 
* the ſnout, | 
Now a widow, an' pleaſe your 
honour, always chules a ſecond huſ- 
band as unlike the firſt as ſhe can: 
ſo the affatr was more than half ſettled 
in her mind before Tom mentioned it. 
© She made a feint, however, of de» 
fending herſelf, by ſnatching up a 
ſauſage — Tom inſtantly laid hold of 
another 
© But ſeeing Tom's had more griſtle 
in it 
© She ſigned the capitulation and 
© Tom ſealed it: and there was an end 
of the matter. N 
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C HA P. VIII. 


C LL vomankind, continued 
Trim, (commenting upon his 

ſtory) ©* from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
an' pleaſe your honour, love jokes: 
the difficulty is to know how they 
chuſe to have them cut; and there is 
no knowing that, but by trying as we 
do with our artillery in the field, by 
raiſing or letting down their breeches, 
till we hit the mark.” 
— I like the compariſon,” ſaid 
my Uncle Toby, * better than the thing 
« itſelf!” 

w——* Recauſe your honour,” quoth 
the = ix loves glory, more than 
« pleaſure.” 
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re.*.: 

I hope, Trim, anſwered my Uncle 
Toby, I love mankind more than ei- 
© ther; and as the knowledge of arms 
© terids fo apparently to the good and 
quiet of the world—and particularly 
© that branch of it which we have prac. 
12 na 
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© riſed together in our bowling - green, 
8 his no object but to ſhorken the ſtrides 
4 of AMBITION, and intrench the lives 
£ and fortunes of the jew, irom the 
plunderings of the many—whenever 
© that drum beats in our ears, I truſt, 
© corporal, we ſhall neither of us want 
io much humanity and fellow-feeling 
© as to face about and march.” 
In pronouncing this, my Uncle To- 
by faced about, and marched firmly as 


at the head of his company—and the. 


f-+ hf] corporal, ſhouldering his ſtick, 
al. friking his hand upon his coat- 
ſkirc as he took his firſt ſtep—marched 
clole behind him down the avenue. 

| * Now what can their two 
© noddles be about? cried my father 
to ny mother.— By all that's ſtrange, 
© they are beſieging Mrs. Wadman in 
form, and arc marching round her 
£ houle to mark out the lines of circum- 
« vallation'” 

© I dare fay,* quoth my mother 
But ſtop, dear Sir—for what my mothec 
dared to ſay upon the occaſion—and 
what my father did ſay upon i1t—with 

her replies and his rejoinders, ſhall be 
read, peruſed, paraphraſed, commented, 
end deſcanted upon —or to ſay it all in a 
word, ſhall be thumbed over by poſte- 
rity in a chapter apart——I tay, by 

Nerity—and care not, if I repeat the 
word again—for what has this book 
done more than the Legation of Moles, 
or the Tale of a Tub, that it may not 
ſwim down the guiter of Time along 
with them ? 

I will not argue the matter: time 
waſtes too faſt; every letter I trace tells 
me with what rapidity life follows my 
pen, the avs and hours of it more pre- 
cious, my dear Jenny! than the rubies 
about thy neck, are fly ing over our heads 
like light clouds cf a windy day, never 
to return more—every tlaug preſſes on 


—whilit thou art 'twiltt 7 that lock 


ſee! it grows grey; and every time J 
kiſs thy hand to bid adieu, and every ab- 
ſence which follows it, are preludes to 
that eternal ſeparation which we are 
ſhortly to make. RD ; 
' q——Heaven have mercy upon us 


both! 
C HAP. IX. 


OW, for what the world thinks 
of that cjaculation—l would net 


4 
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CHAP. x. 


MI mother had gone with her left. 
arm 4wiſted in my father's right, 
till they had got to the fatal angle of 
the old garden wall, where Doctor 
Slop was overthrown by Obadiah on 
the coach-horſe : as this was directly 
oppoſite to the front of Mrs. Wadman's 
houic, when my father came to it, he 
gave a look acroſs; and ſeeing my 
Uncle Toby and the corporal within 
ten paces of the door, he turned about, 
Let us juſt ſtop a moment, quoth 
my father, and ſee with what cere. 
« monies my brother Toby and his 
man Trim make their firſt entry—it 
will not detain us, added my father, 
© a ſingle minute. — No matter, if it 
be ten minutes, quoth my mother. 

It will not detain us half a 
© one,” ſaid my father, 

The corporal was juſt then ſetting in 
with the ſtory of his brother Tom an 
the Jew's widow: the ſtorv went on 
and on—it had epiſodes in it—it came 
back, and went on—and on again 
there was no end of it the reader bind 
it very long. . 

——G—d help my father! he pid 
fifty times at every new attitude; and 

ave the corporal's ſtick, with all it's 
* and danglings, to as many 
devils as chole to accept of them. 

When iſſues of events, like theſe my 
father is waiting for, are hanging in the 
ſcales of Fate, the mind has the advan- 
tage of changing the principle of expec- 
tation three times, without which. it 
would not have power to ſee it out. 

CUR1OsSITY governs the fit moment 
and the ſecond moment is all OECON0y 
MY to juſtify the expence of the firſt— 
and for the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth 
moments, and to on to the day of judg- 
ment— tis a point of HONOUR. 

I need not be told, that the ethick 
writers have aſſigned this all to Patience; 
but that 4/4 te, methinks, has extent 
of dominion ſufficient of her own, and 
enough to do in it, without invading 
the few diſmantled caſtles which Ho- 
nour has left him upon the earth. 


My father ſtood it out as well as he 
could with theſe three auxiljaries, to the 
end of Trim's ſtory; and from thence 
to the end of my Uncle Toby's panegy- 
rick upon arms in the chapter following 
it; when ſceing, that inſtead of march- 

| ; wg 
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ing up to Mrs. Wadman's door, they 
both faced about and marched-down 
the avenue diametrically oppoſite to his 
expetation—he broke out at once with 
that little ſubacid ſoreneſs of humour, 
which, in certain ſituations, diftinguiſh- 
ed his character from that of all other 
men. 


CHAP. XI. 


* 
—— OW what can their two 

noddles be about? cried 
my father! - &c. - -- 0 


« I dare ſay, ſaid my mother, they 
# are making fortiſicatiors. 

——* Not on Mrs. Wadman's pre- 
© milſes!* cried my father, ſtepping 
back. 

vY ___— not l' quoth my mother. 

© I with,” ſaid my father, raiſing his 


voice, the whole ſcience of fortifica- 


tion at the devil! with all it's trum- 
« pery of ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, 
* fapſſe-brays and cuvetts. 

— "They are fooliſh things l' ſaid 


* 
my mother. 


Now ſhe had a way which, by the 

bye, LI would this moment give away 
my purple jerkin, and my yellow flip- 
pers into the bargain, if ſome of your 
reverences would imitate—and that was, 
never to refuſe her aſſent and conſent to 
any propoſition my father had laid be- 
fore her, merely becauſe ſhe did not un- 
derſtand it, or had no ideas of the prin- 
cipal word or term of art, upon which 
the tenet or propoſition rolled. She con- 
tented herſelf with doing all that her 
godtathers and godmothers promiſed for 
her — but no more; and ſo would go 
on uſing a hard word twenty years to- 
gether—and replying to it too, if it was 
a verb, in all it's moods and tenſes, 
wit..out giving herſelf any trouble to 
£3quire about it. 
This was an eternal ſource of miſcry 
to my father, and broke the neck, at 
the firſt ſetting out, of more good dia- 
iwogues between them, than could have 
done the moſt petulant contradiction 
the tew which furvived were the better 
fer the cuvetts. ENT 

——* They are fooliſh things,” ſaid 
my mother. 

——*< Particularly the cuvetts!* re- 
plied my father. 

 I'was enough —he taſted the ſweets 
of triumph, and went on. 


8 
> 


— Not that they are, properly 
© ſpeaking, Mrs. Wadman's premiſſes, 
ſaid my linker; partly correcting him- 
ſelf — + becauſe ſhe is but tenant for 
c life." 

——* That makes a great difference, 
ſaid my mother. 


father. 
© Unleſs ſhe ſhould happen to have a 
© child,' ſaid my mother. 


© ther Toby firſt to get her one !' 
© To be ſure, Mr. Shandy!? 
quoth my mother. | 

——*+ Though if it comes to perſua- 
© fion,* ſaid my father Lord have 
* mercy upon them! 

Amen!” ſaid my mother, piano. 

* Amen!* cried my father, fortiſe 


fame. 


Amen! ſaid my mother again 
but with ſuch a ſighing cadence of per- 
ſonal pity at the end of it, as diſcom- 
fited every fibre about my father —he 
inſtantly took out his almanack ; but 
before he could untie it, Yorick's con- 
gregation coming out of church, be- 
came a full anſwer to one half -of his 
buſineſs with it — and my mother tell. 
ing him it was a ſacrament- day — left 
him as little in doubt, as to the other 
part, — He put his almanack into his 

ocket. 

The firſt lord of the treaſury think- 
ing of aways and means, could not have 
returned home with a more embarraſſed 
look. 


CHAP. XII. 


P ON looking back from the end 


of the laſt chapter, and ſurveying 
the texture of what has been rote, it is 
neceſſary, that upon this page and the 
five following, a good quantity of hete- 
rogeneous matter be inſerted, to keep up 
that juſt balance betwixt wiſdom and 
folly, without which a book would not 
hold together a ſingle year: nor is it a 
poor creeping digreſſion (which but for 
the name of, a man might continue as 
well going on in the king's highway) 
which will de the buſinels—no; if it is 
to be a digreſſion, it muſt be a good 
friſky one, and upon a friſky ſubje& 
too, where neither the horſe or his rider 
are to be caught, but by rebound. 
Thc only difficulty, is raiſing powers 
| luitable 
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© In a fool's head! replied my 


* But ſhe muſt perſuade my bro - 


n . 
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fuitable to the nature of the ſervice: 
FANCY is capricious — W1T muſt not 
be ſearched for —and PLEASANTRY 
(good-natured flut as ſhe is) will not 
come in at a call, was an empire to be 
Jaid at her fect, 

The beſt way for a man, 1s to ſay 
his prayers. 

Only if it puts him in mind of his 
infirmities and defects, as well ghoſtly 
as b-4ily—tor that pprpoſe, he will find 
bimſeli rather worſe after he has ſaid 
them than before — tor ocher pu poſer, 
better. | 

For my own port, there is not a way, 
eicher moral or mechanical, under hea- 
ven, that I could think of, which I have 
not taken with myſeif in ihis caſe — 
fomeumes by addreſſing myſelf directly 
to the foul herſelf, and arguing the 
point over and over again with her upon 
the extent of her own faculties. 

I never could make them an inch 

the wider. 
Then, by changing my ſyſtem, and 
trying what could be made of it upon 
the body by temperance, ſoberneſs, and 
chaſtity. Theſe are good, quoth I, 
in themſelves — they are good, abſo- 
* hutely — they are good, relatively— 
E they are good for health — they are 
good for happinels in this world — 
* they are good for happineſs in the 
next. 

In ſliort, they were good for every 
thing but the thing wanted; and there 
they were good for nothing, but to leave 
the ſoul juſt as Heaven made it: as for 
the theological virtues of faith and hope, 
they give it courage; but then that tni- 
veling virtue of meekneſs (as my father 
would always call it) takes it quite away 
again — ſo you are exactly where you 
ſtarted. 

Now in all common and ordinary 
eaſes, there is nothing Which J have 
found to anſwer fo well as this— 
Certainly, it there is any de- 

ndenc2 upon Logick, and that I am 
not blinded by ſelf-love, there muſt be 
ſomething of true guius about me, 
merely upon this ſymptom of it, that I 
do not know what envy is: for never 
do J hit upon any invention or device 
which tendeth to the furtherance of good 
writing, but I inſtantly make it publick ; 

illing that all maukind thould write as 
will as myſelf. | 

Which they certainly will, when 
they think as little. 
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N in ordinary caſes, that is, 
when I am only ſtupid, and the 
thoughts riſe heavily and paſs gummous 
through my pen— 

Or that I am got, I know not how, 
into a cold unmetaphorical vein of infa- 
mous writing, and cannot take a plumb. 
lift out of it for zzy ſoul; fo muſt be 
obliged to go on writing like a Dutch 
commentator to the end of the cha, 
unlels ſomething be done 

never ſtand conferring with pen 
and ink one moment ; for if à pinch of 
ſnuit or 2 tile wr bo acrots the room 
will not do the hn, for me I take 
a razor at once; and having tried the 
edge of it upon the palm of my hand, 
without farther ceremony, except that of 
firſt lathering my beard, I ſhave it off; 
taking care only, if I do leave a hair, 
that it be not a grey one : this done, I 
change my ſhirt — put on a better coat 
- ſend for my laſt . wy topaz 
ring upon my finger—and, in a word, 
dreſs myſelf from one end to the other 
of me, after my beſt faſhion. 

Now the devil in hell muſt be in it, if 
this does not do! for conſider, Sir, as 
every man chuſes to be preſent at the 


ſhaving of his own beard (though there 


is no rule without an exception) and 
unavoidably fits over againſt himſelf the 
whole time it is doing, in caſe he has a 
hand in ii the Situation, like all others, 
has notions of her own to put into the 
brain. | 
—— maintain it, the conceits of 
a rough-bearded man, are ſeven years 
more terſe and juvenile for one lingle 
operation; and if they did not run 2 
riique of being quite ſhaved away, 
might be carried up by continual ſhav- 
ing, to the higheſt pitch of ſublimity— 
How Homer could write with fo long 
a beard, I don't know-—and as it makes 
againſt my hypotheſis, I as little care 
But let us return to the toilet. 
Ludovicus Sorbonenſis makes this en- 
tirely an affair of the body (t£wlsg 
T7x£) as he calls it—but he is decelv- 
ed ; the foul and body are joint ſharers in 
every thing they get; a man cannot 
dreſs, but his ideas get cloathed at the 
{ame time; and if he dreſſes like a gen- 
tleman, every one of them ſtands pre- 
ſented to his imagination, genteelized 
along with him ſo that hc has _—_ 
| | g 
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to do, but take his pen, and write 
like himſelf. | 

For this cauſe, when your honours 
and reverences would know whether I 
write clean and fit to be read, you will 
be able to judge full as well by looking 
into my laundreſs's bill, as my book: 
there was one ſingle month in which I 
can make it appear, that I dirtied one 
and thirty ſhirts with clean writing ; and 
after all, was more abuſed, curſed, cri. 
ticized, and confounded, and had more 
myſtick heads ſhaken at me, for what 
I had wrote in that one month, than all 
the other months of that year put to- 
gether, 

But their honours and reverences 
had not ſeen my billi. 


CHAP. XV. 


S I never had any intention of be- 
A ginning the digreſſion I am making 
all this preparation for, till I come to 
the fifteenth chapter—I have this chap- 
ter to put to whatever uſe I think pro- 
per—l have twenty this moment ready 
for it — I could write my chapter of 
Button-holes in it 

Or my chapter of Piſbes, which 
ſhould follow them 

Or my chapter of Knots, in caſe their 
reverences have done with them they 
might lead me into miſchief: the ſafeſt 
way is to follow the track of the learn- 
ed, and raiſe objections againſt what I 
have been writing, though I declare be- 
fore-hand, I know no more than my 
heels how to anſwer them. 

And firſt, it may be ſaid, there is a 
pony kind of therfitical ſatire, as 

lack as the very ink 'tis wrote with 
(and by the bye, whoever ſays lo, is in- 
debted to the muſter-maſter-general of 
the Grecian army, for ſuffering the 
name of ſo ugly and foul-mouthed a 
man as Ther/tes to continue upon his 
rol!—for it has furniſhed him with an 
epithet)—in theſe productions, he will 
urge, all the perional waſhings and 
ſerubbings upon earth do a ſinking ge- 
ns no ſort of good—but juſt the con- 
trary, inaſmuch as the diftier the fel- 
low is, the better generally he ſucceeds 
mit, 

To this, I have no other anſwer— 
at leaſt ready—but that the Archbi- 
ſhop of Benevento wrote his nafty Ro- 
mance of the Galatea, as all the world 
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knows, in a purple coat, waiſtcoat, and 
purple pair of breeches z and that the 
penance ſet him of writing a commen- 
tary upon the book of the Revelations, 
as ſevere as it was looked upon by one 
part of the world, was far 3 being 
deemed ſo by the other, upon the ſin- 
gle account of that zuwveſlmert. 

Another objection, to all this reme- 
dy, is it's want of univerſality ; foraſe 
much as the ſhaving part cf it, upon 
which ſo much ſtreſs is laid, by an un- 
altcrable law of nature, excludes one 
half of the ſpecies entirely from it's uſez 
all I can fay is, that female writcrs, 
whether of England or of France, nat 
e'en go without it. 

As for the Spaniſh ladies—I am in 
no ſort of diſtreſs. 


CHAP. XV. 


4 po fifteenth chapter is come af 
laſt ; and brings nothing with it 
but a ſad ſignature of How our plea 
ſures flip from under us in this world ! 

For in talking of my digreſfion—1T 
declare before Heaven I have made it?! 
© What a ſtrenge creature is mortal 
man!“ ſaid ſhe. 

It is very true,* ſaid I but 
*twere better to get all theſe things out 
of our heads, and return to my Uncle 


Toby. 


CHAP. XVE 
HEN my Uncle Toby and the 


corporal had marched down ta 
the bottom of the avenue, they recol- 


lected their buſineſs lay the other way z 


ſo they faced about, and marched up 
ſtraight to Mrs. Wadman's door. 

I warrant your honour, taid the 
corporal, touching his Montero cap with 
his hand, as he paſſed him in order to 
give a knock at the door, —My Uncle 
Toby, contrary to his invariable way 
of treating his faithful ſ:rvant, ſaid no- 
thing good or bad: the truth was, he 
had not altogether marſkall'd his ideas g 
he withed for another conference, and 
as the corporal was mounting vp the 


three ſteps before the door—he hemm'd 
twice—a portion of my Uncle Toby's 


moſt modeſt {pirits fled, at each expul- 
fon, towards the corporal; he ſtood 
with the rapper of the door juſperucd 

ior 
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for a full minute in his hand, he ſcarce 
knew why. Bridget food perdue with- 
in, with her finger and her thumb upon 
the latch, benumbed with expe&ation ; 
and Mrs. Wadman, with an eye ready 
to be deflowered again, ſat breathleſs 
behind the window-curtain of her bed- 
chamber, watching their approach. 

© Trim! ſaid my Uncle Toby — 
but, as he articulated the word, the 
minute expired, and Trim let tall the 


rapper} 
y Uncle Toby perceiving that all 
hopes of a conference were knock'd on 
the head by it—whiſtled Lillabullero. 


CH AP. XVII. 


8 Mrs. Bridget's finger and thumb 
were upon the latch, the corporal 
did not knock as oft as, perchance, your 
honour's taylor I might have taken my 
example ſomething nearer home; for I 
owe mine, ſome five and twenty pounds 
at leaſt, and wonder at the man's pa- 
tience. 

hut this is nothing at all to the 
world: only tis a curſed thing to be in 
debt; and there ſeems to be à fatality 
in the excheq uers of ſome poor princes, 
particularly thoſe of our houſe, which 
no economy can bind down in irons : 
for my own part, I'm perſuaded there 
is not any one prince, prelate, pope, or 
potentate, great or ſmall, upon earth, 
more defirous in his heart of keeping 
ſtraight with the world than I am—or 
who takes more likely means for it. I 
never give above half a guinea—or walk 
with boots—or cheapen tooth-picks— 
or lay out a ſhilling upon a band-box 
— the year round and for the fix 
months I'm in the country, I'm upon 
ſo ſmall a icale, that with all the good 
temper in the world, I out-do Rouſſeau 
a bar length—for I keep neither man 
or boy, or horſe, or cow, or dog, or 
cat, or any thing that can eat or drink, 
except a thin poor piece of a veſtal (to 
keep my fire in) who has generally as 
bad an appetite as myſelf—but if you 
thiak this makes a philoſopher of me— 
1 would not, my good people! give a 
ruſh for your pudgments. 

True philojophy——but there is no 
treating the ſubject whiltt my uncle is 
whiſtling Lillabullero. 

et us go into the houſe, 


e HAP. xviII. 


CHAP. XIX. 


CHAP. 
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—— You ſhall ſee the very place, 
Madam, faid my Uncle Toby. 

Mrs. Wadman bluſhed—looked to- 
wards the door—turned pale—bluſhed 
lightly again—recovered her natural 
9 uſhed worſe than ever: which, 
for the ſake of the unlearned reader, I 
tranflate thus— 

© [L—4! I cannot look at it !— 

« What would the world ſay if 1 
© lobed at it?? 

I ſhould drop down if I looked at 
C if fo | 

I wiſh I could look at it. — 

« There can be no ſin in looking at 
1 1.— | 

I will book at it! 

Whilſt all this was running through 
Mrs. Wadman's imagination, my Un- 
cle Toby had rifen from the ſofa, and 
got to the other ſide of the apf 
to give Trim an order about it in the 
paſſage. e Bi 

(% „ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ 6 „6 * 
I believe it is in the et, ſaid 
my Uncle Toby—* I ſaw it there, an' 
© pizaſe your honour, this morning,” 
anſwered Trim.—-* Then pr'ythee ſtep 
directly for it, Trim, faid my Un- 
cle Toby, * and bring it into the par- 
jour.“ | 

The corporal did not approve of the 
orders, but moſt chearfully obeyed them. 
The firſt was not an act of his will 
the ſecond was: fo he put on his Mon- 

ero-cap, and went as faſt as his lame 
knee would let him. My Uncle To- 
by returned into the parlour, and fat 
him{elf down again upon the ſofa. 

—— You ſhall lay your finger upon 
the place Y=iaid my Uncle Toby.— 
© I will not touch it, however!“ quoth 
Mrs. Wadman to herſelf. ; 

This requires a ſecond tranſlation— 
it ſhews what little knowledge is got 
by mere words—we muſt go up to the 
firſt ſprings. 

Now in order to clear up the miſt 
which hangs upon theſe three pages, I 
muſt endeavoured to be as clear as poſ- 
nble myſelf, _ | 

Rub your hands thrice acroſs ye 


* 
* 
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foreheads - blow your noſes — cleanſe 
your emunctories—ſneeze,my good peo- 
ple. God bleſs you! 

Now give me all the help you can. 
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"A S there are fifty different ends 

A. (counting all ends in—as well 
civil as religious) for which a woman 
takes a huſband, ſhe firſt ſets about and 
carefully weighs, then ſeparates and 
diſtinguiſhes in her mind, which of all 


that number of ends is her's : then, by 


diſcourſe, enquiry, argumentation and 
inference, ſhe inveſtigates and finds out 
whether ſhe has got hold of the right 
one—and if ſhe — by pulling 
it gently this way and that way, ſhe 
farther forms a judgment, whether it 
will not break in the drawing. 
The imagery under which Slawken- 
bergius impreſſes this upon his reader's 
fancy, in the beginning of his third 
Decad, is fo ludicrous, that the ho- 
nour I bear the ſex will not ſuffer me 
to quote it - otherwiſe tis not deſtitute of » 
humour. 
dhe firſt, ſaith Slawkenbergius, 
ſtops the aſs, and holding his halter 
in her left-hand = he ſhould get 
away) ſhe thruſts her right-hand into 
the very bottom of his pannierto ſearch 
fort For what?“ You'll 
not know the ſooner,” quoth Slaw- 
kenbergius, for interrupting me! 
* I have nothing, good lady, but 
« empty bottles!“ ſays the aſs. 


I am loaded with tripes,” ſays tile 


£ ſecond. 


And thou art little better,” quoth 


ſne to the third; « for nothing is there 


© in thy panniers but trunk - hoſe and 


, pantoufles! and fo to the fourth and 


« fifth, going on one by one through 
the whole ſtring ; till coming to the 
aſs which carries it, ſhe turns the 
pannier upſide down, looks at it 
conſiders it ſamples it—meafures it, 
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then takes her teeth both to the warp 
and weft of it" 

Of what? for the love of 
« Chriſt!” ti 3 

© I am determined,” anſwered Slay - 


kenbergius, that all the powers upon 


c earth thall never wring that ſecret 


from my breaſt !* 


Mm CHAP, 


— ſtretches it—wets it—dries i. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


E live in a world beſet on all 


ſides with myſteries and r1d- 
dles—and fo 'tis no matter —elſe it ſceins 
ſtrange, that nature, who makes evcry 
thing ſo well to anſwer it's deſtination, 
and ſeldom or never errs, unleſs for 
paſtime, in giving ſuch forms and ap- 
titudes to whatever paſſes through her 
hands, that whetlrer ſhe detigns for 
the plough, the caravan, the cart—or 
whatever other creature ſhe models, be 
it but an aſs's foal, you are ſure to have 
the thing you wanted; and yet at the 
{ame time ſhould ſo eternally bungle it 
as ſhe does, in making fo ſimple a thing 
as a married man. 

Whether it is in the choice of the 
clay —or that it is frequently ſpoiled 
in the baking; by an exceſs of which 
a huſband may turn out too cruſty (you 
know) on one hand —or not enough ſo, 
through defect of heat, on the other 
or whether this great artificer is not ſo 
attentive to the little platonick exigen- 
cies of that part of the ſpecies, for 
whoſe uſe ſhe is fabricating th:5—or 
that her ladyſhip ſometimes ſcarce knows 
what ſort of a huſband will do- know 
not: we will diſcourſe about it after 
ſupper. | 

It is enough, that neither the obſer- 
vation ittelt, or the reafoning upon it, 
are at all to the purpoſe—but rather 
againſt it; ſince, with regard to my 
Uncle Toby's fitneſs for the marriage 
ſtate, nothing was ever better; ſhe had 
formed him of the beſt and kindett 
clay—had tempercd it with her own 
milk, and breathed into it the ſweeteſt 
ſpirit—ſhe had made him all gentle, ge- 
nerous, and humane ſhe had filled his 
heart with truſt and confidence, and 
diſpoſed every paſlage which led to it, 
for the communication of the tendereſt 
offices ſlie had, moreover, conſidered 
the other cauſes for which matrimony 
was ordained— 


And accordingly ©» 9 9 45s 
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The DONATION was not defeated 
by my Uncle Toby's wound. 

Now this laſt article was ſomething 
apocryphal; and the devil, who 1s the 
great diſturber of our faiths in this 
world, had raiſed fcruples in Mrs. 
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Wadman's brain about it; and like x 
true devil as he was, had done his own 
work at the ſame time, by turning my 
Uncle Toby's virtue thereupon into 


nothing but empty bottles, tripes, trunk-. 


hoje, and pantoufles. 


CH AP. XXIII. 
M* S. Bridget had pawned all the 


little ſtock of honour a poor 
chamber-maid was worth in the world, 
that ſhe would get to the bottom of the 
affair in ten days ; and it was built upon 
one of the molt conceſſible poftulatum in 
nature: namely, that whilſt my Uncle 
Toby was making love to her miſtreſs, 
the corporal could find nothing better to 
do, than make love to her And I'll 
© let him, as much as he will,” ſaid 
Bridget, * to get it out of him! 

Friendſhip has two arguments; an 
outer, and an under one. Bridget was 
ſerving her miſtreſs's intereſt in the one 
Hand doing the thing which moſt pleaſ- 
ed herſelf in the other; ſo had as many 
ſtakes depending in my Uncle Toby's 
wound as the devil himſelf.——Mrs, 
Wadman had but one, and as it poſſi- 
bly might be her laſt, (without diſ- 
couraging Mrs. Bridget, or diſcredit- 
ing her talents) was determined to, play 
her cards herſelf. 

She wanted not encouragement: a 
child might have looked into his hand 
there was ſuch a plainneſs and ſimplicity 
in his playing out what trumps he had 
—with ſuch an unmiſtruſting ignorance 
of the en ace — and ſo naked and de- 
fenceleſs did he ſit upon the ſame ſo 
with Widow Wadman, that a generous 


heart would have wept to have wou the 


game of him. 
Let us drop the metaphor. 


— the ſtory too — if you 
pleaſe : for though I have all 
along been haſtening towards this part 
of it, with ſo much earneſt deſire, as 
well knowing it to be the choiceſt mor- 
ſel of what I had to offer to the world, 
yet now that I am got to it, any one 15 
welcome to take my pen, and go on 


with the ſtory for me that willl 3 
; h | the 
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the difficulties of the deſcriptions I'm 
going to give and feel my want of 
powers. ee 
It is one comfort at leaſt to me, that 
I loſt ſome fourſcore ounces of, blood 
this week in a moſt uncritical fever 
which attacked me at the beginning of 
this chapter; ſe that I have ſtill ſome 
hopes remaining, it may be more in the 
ſerous and globular parts of the blood, 
than in the ſubtile aura of the brain— 
be it which it will—an invocation can 


do no hurt—and I leave the affair en - 


tirely to the zuwoked, to inſpire or to in- 
jet me according as he ſees good. 


THE INVOCATION» 


ENTLE fpirit of ſweeteſt Hu- 
mour, who erſt didſt fit, upon the 
ealy pen of my beloved Cervantes ! Thou 
who glidedſt daily through his lattice, 
and turnedſt the twilight of his priſon 
into noon-day brightneſs by thy pre- 
ſence—tingedſt his little urn of water 
with heaven-ſent near, and all the time 
he wrote of Sancho and his maſter, 
didſt caſt thy myſtick mantle o'er his 
withered ſtump “, and wide extended it 
to all the evils of his life— 
— Turn in hither, I beſeech thee ! 
—bchold theſe breeches !—they are all I 


have in the world—that piteous rent was, 


given them at Lyons— 

My ſhirts ! ſee what a deadly ſchiſm 
has happened amongſt *em—for the laps 
are in Lombardy, and the reſt of 'em 
here—I never had but ſix, and a eun- 
ning gypley of a laundreſs at Milan cut 
me off the fore-laps of five. To do her 
juſtice, ſhe did it with ſome conſidera- 
tion—for I was returning out of Italy. 

And yet, notwithſtanding all this, and 
a piſtol tinder box which was moreover 
fiched from me at Sienna, and twice 
that I paid five Pauls for two hard eggs 
—once at Raddicoffini, and a ſecond 
time at Capua—lI do not think a jour- 
ncy through France and Italy, provided 
a man keeps his temper all the way, fo 
bad a thing as ſome people would make 
you believe: there muſt be ps and 
downs, or how the deuce ſhould we get 
into vallies where Nature ſpreads ſo 
many tables of entertainment !—*'T'is 
nonſenſe to imagine they will lend you 
their voitures to be ſhaken to pieces for 


nothing; and unleſs you pay twelve ſous 


for greaſing your wheels, how ſhould 
the poor peaſant get butter to his bread? 
— We really expect too much—and for 
the Iivre or two above par for your ſup- 
pers and bed—at the moſt they are but 
one ſhilling and nine-pence halfpen 
ho would embroil their philoſophy 
for.it? For Heaven's and for your own 
ſake, pay it—pay it with both hands 
open—rather than leave wet yore oo 
ſitting drooping upon the eye o 
hoſteſs and her damſels in the gate-way, 
at yoùr departure and beſides, my dear 
Sir, you get a ſiſterly kiſs of each of 
em worth a pound —at leaſt, I did. 
For my Uncle Toby's amours 
running all the way in my head, they 
had the ſame effect upon me as if they had 
been my own—l was in the moſt per- 
fe& ſtate of bounty and good will ; and 
felt the kindlieſt e vibrating 
within me, with every oſcillation of the 
chaiſe alike: ſo that whether the roads 
were rough or ſmooth, it made no dif- 
ference ; every thing I ſaw, or had to 
do with, touch'd upon ſome ſecret ſpring 
either of ſentiment or rapture. | 

—— They were the {weeteſt notes I 
ever heard; and I inftantly let down the 
fore-glaſs to hear them more diſtinctly. 
It is Maria l' ſaid the poſtilion, ob- 
ſerving I was liſtening—* Poor Maria, 
continued he, (leaning his body on one 
ſide to let me ſee her, for he was in a 
line betwixt us) is ſitting upon a bank, 
playing her veſpers upon her pipe, 
« with her little goat beſide her! 

The youn fellow uttered this with 
an accent and a look ſo perfectly in tune 


to a feeling heart, that I inſtantly made 


a vow, I would give him a four and 
twenty ſous piece when I got to Mou- 
gs. ---- 

— And who is this poor Maria!* 
ſaid I. 


© The love and pity of all the villages 


© around us!” ſaid the poſtilion: © it 
© is but three years ago, that the ſun 
did not ſhine upon ſo fair, ſo quick- 


© witted, and amiable a maid; and 


© better fate did Maria deſerve, than to 
© have her banns forbid, by the intrigues 
© of the curate who publiſhed them 


He was going on—when Maria, who . 


had made a ſhort pauſe, put the pipe to 
her mouth, and began the air again- 
they were the ſame notes—yet were ten 


1 He loſt his hand at the battle of Lepanto. 
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times ſweeter. * It is the evening ſer- 
© vice to the Virgin, ſaid the young 


man. But who has taught her to play 


it —or how ſhe came by her pipe no 
one knows: we think that Heaven 
© has aſſiſted her in both; for ever ſince 
© ſhe has been unſettled in her mind, 
it ſeems her only conſolation—ſhe has 
E never once had the pipe out of her 
© hand, but plays that ſervice upon it 
« almoſt night and day. 

The poſtilion delivered this with ſo 
much diſcretion and natural eloquence, 
that I could not help decyphering ſome- 
thing in his face above his candition— 
and ſhould have ſifted out his hiſtory, 
had not poor Maria's taken ſuch full 
poſſeſſion of me. 5 

We had got by this time almoſt to 
the bank where Mairia was fitting : ſhe 
was in a thin white jacket, with her 
hair, all but two treſſes, drawn up into 
a ſilk net, with a few olive leaves twiſted 
a little fantaſtically on one ſide — ſne was 
beautiful: and if ever I felt the full 
force of an honeſt heart- ache, it was the 
moment I ſaw her. 
© God help her! poor damfe] ! 
© above. a hundred maſles,* ſaid the 
pollilion, © have been ſaid in the ſeveral 
* pariſh-churches and convents around, 
© for hex—but without effect: we have 
« ſtill hopes, as ſhe is ſenſible for ſhort 
5 imibrale, that the Virgin at laſt will 
© reſtore her to herſelf ; but her parents, 
© who know her beſt, arc hopeleſs upon 
that ſcore, and think her ſenſes are 
© loſt for ever.” 

As the poſtilion ſpoke this, Maria 
made a cadence ſo melancholy, ſo ten- 
der, and querulous, that I ſprung out 
of the chaiſe to help her; and found 
myſelf fitting betwixt her and her goat 
before I relapſed from my enthuſiaſm. 

Maria looked wiſtfully for ſome time 
at me, and then at her goat—and then 
at me - and then at her goat again—and 
ſo on alternately— 

—— Well, Maria,” ſaid I, ſoftly, 
© what reſemblance do you find?“ 

I do intreat the candid reader to be- 
lieve me, that it was from the humbleſt 
conviction of what a beaſt man is—that 
J aſk'd the queſtion ; and that I would 
not have let fallen an unſeaſonable are 
ſantry in the venerable preſence of mi- 
ſery, to be entitled to all the wit that 
ever Rabelais ſcattered — and yet I 
own, my heart ſmote me and that I ſo 
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ſmarted at the. very idea of it, that T' 


ſwore I would' ſet up for wiſdom, and 
utter grave ſentences the reſt of my 
days—and never—never attempt again 
to commit mirth with man, woman, or 


child, the longeſt day I had to live. 


As for writing nonſenſe to them I 


believe there was a reſerve but that 1 
leave to the world, _ 

Adieu, Maria!—adieu, poor hapleſs 
damſcl!—ſome time, but not ow, I 
may hear thy ſorrows from thy own lips: 
but I was deceived ; for that moment 
ſhe took her pipe, and told me fuch a 
tale of woe with it, that I roſe up, and 
with broken and irregular ſteps walked 
ſoftly to my chaiſe. 

What an excellent inn at Mou- 


ins! 
lins!, mn 


CHAP: xxv. 


WV BET we have got to the end of 
this chapter (but not before) we 
muſt all turn back to the two blank 
chapters, on the account of which my 
honour has lain bleeding this half hour 
—] ſtop it, by pulling off one of my 
yellow ſlippers, and throwing it with all 
my violence to the oppoſite ſide of mij 
room, with a declaration at the heel o 
ln ; 
hat whatever reſemblance it 
may bear to half the chapters which are 
written in the world—or for aught I 
know, may be now writing in it that 
it was as caſual as the foam of Zeuxis 
his horſe : beſides, I look upon a chap- 
ter which has only nothing in it with 
reſpect; and, conſidering what worſe 
things there are in the world—that it is 
no way a proper ſubject for ſatire. 
* Why then was it left ſo? 
And here, without ſtaying for my re- 
ly, ſhall I be called as many block- 
3 numſculls, doddy- poles, dun- 
der- heads, ninny-hammers, gooſe- caps, 
jolt-heads, nincompoops, and ſn—t-a- 
beds and other unfavoury appellations, 
as ever the cake- bakers of Lerne caſt 
in the teeth of King Garagantua's 
ſhepherds—And I'Il let them do it, as 
Bridget faid, as much as they pleaſe: 
for how was it poſſible they ſhould fore- 
lee the neceſſity I was under of writing 
the twenty-fifth chapter of my book, 
before the etghteenth, &c. 
So I don't take it amiſs—Al 1 
wiſh is, that it may be a leſſon to the 
; ; world, 
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world; to let people tell their flories their 
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The Eighteenth Chapter, 


S Mrs. Bridget opened the door be- 
fore the corporal had well given 
the rap, the interval. betwixt that and 
my Uncle Toby's introduction into the 
parlour, was ſo ſhort, that Mrs. Wad- 
man had but juſt time to get from behind 
the curtain lay a Bible upon the table, 
and advance a ſtep or two towards the 
door to receive him. | - 
My Uncle Toby ſaluted Mrs. Wad- 
man, after the manner in which women 
were ſaluted by men in the year of our 
Lord God one thouſand ſeven. hundred 
and thirteen— then facing about, he 
march'd up abreaſt with her to the ſofa, 
and in three plain words though not be- 
fore he was fat down — nor after he was 
ſat down—but. as he was ſitting down, 
told her, he avas in love—ſo that my 
Uncle Toby ſtrained himſelf more in the 
declaration than he needed. | 

Mrs. Wadman naturally looked down 
upon a ſlit ſhe had been darning up in 
her apron, in expectation every mo- 
ment, that my Uncle Toby would go 
on; but having no talents for amplifi- 
cation, and LOVE moreover of all others 
being a ſubje& of which he was the leaſt 
a maſter—when he had told Mrs. Wad- 
man once that he loved her, he let it 
alone, and left the matter to work after 
it's own way. | 

My father was always in raptures 
with this ſyſtem of my Uncle Toby's, 
as he falſely called it, and would often 
ſay, that could his brother 'Toby to his 
proceſs have added but a pipe of to- 
bacco—be had wherewithal to have 
found his way, if there was faith in a 
Spaniſh proverb, towards the hearts of 
half the women upon the globe. 

My Uncle Toby never underſtood 
what my father meant: nor will I pre- 
ſume to extract more from it, than a 
condemnation of an error which the 
bulk of tue world lie under—but the 
French, every one of 'em to a man, be- 
heve in it almoſt as much as the REAL 
PkESENCE—that talking of love, is 
making it. 
II would as ſoon ſet about mak- 
ing a black-pudding by the ſame re- 
Keipt, 

Let us go on. Mrs. Wadman fat in 
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expectation my Uncle Toby would da 


ſo, to almoſt the firſt pulſation of that 


minute, wherein ſilence on one ſide or 
the other generally becomes indecent z 
fo edging herſelf a little more towards. 
him, and raiſing up her eyes, ſub- 
bluſhing, as ſhe did 1t—ſhe took up the 
gauntlet—or the ditcourſe—(if you like 
it better)—and communed with my 
Uncle Toby, thus. | 

« The cares and diſquietudes of the 
married ſtate, quoth Mrs. Wadman, 
© are very great,'— I ſuppaſe ſo, ſaid 
my Uncle Toby. And therefore 
« when a perſon,” continued Mrs. Wad- 
man, is ſo much at his eaſe as you 
© are--ſo happy, Captain Shandy, in 
« yourſelt, your friends, and your a- 
 muſements—l wonder what reaſons 
© can incline you to the ſtate.— 
They are written, quoth my 


Uncle Toby, in the Common- Prayer 


© Book.” | 

Thus far my Uncle Toby went on 
warily, and kept within his depth, leav- 
ing Mrs. Wadman to fail upon the 
gulph as ſhe pleated. 

— As tor children,” ſaid Mrs. 
Wadman, © though a principal end 
« perhaps of the inſtitution, and the na- 
«© tural with, I ſuppole, of every parent 

—yet do not we all find they are cer- 

tain {orrows, and very uncertain com- 

forts? and what is there, dear Sir, to 

pay one for the heart-aches—what 

compenſation for the many tender and 
diſquieting apprehenſions of a ſuffer- 
ing and defenceleſs mother who brings 
them into life? —“ I declare,” faid 
my Uncle Toby, ſmit with pity, 4 I 
© know of none! unleſs it be the plea- 
© jure which it has pleaſed God—" 

A fiddleitick !* quoth ſhe. 


W 


Thapter the Mineteenth. 


OW there are ſuch an infinitude 
of notes, tunes, cants, chants, airs, 
looks, and accents, with which the word 
fiddleflick may be pronounced in all fuch 
caſes as this, every one of them impreſ- 
ſing a ſenſe and meaning as different 
from the other as dirt from cleanlineſs 
— that caſuiſts (for it is an aifair of 
conſcience on that ſcore) reckon up no 
leſs than fourteen thouſand in which 
you may do either right or wrong. 
Mrs. Wadman hit upon the #dd/eftich, 
which ſummoned up all my Uncle To- 
by's 


: 
4 


ho 
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by's modeſt blood into his cheeks—ſo 


feeling within himſelf that he had ſome 


how or other got beyond his depth, he 
ſtopt ſhort; and without entering far- 
ther either into the pains or pleaſures of 
matrimony, he laid his hand upon his 
heart, and made an offer to take them 
as they were, and ſhare them along 
with her. 

When my Uncle Toby had ſaid this, 
he did not care to ſay it again: fo caſt- 
ing his eye upon the Bible which Mrs. 
Wadman had laid upon the table, he 
took it up; and ing, dear foul! 
upon a * in r all others the 
moſt intereſting to him which was the 
hege of Jericho— he ſet himſelf to read 
it over —leaving his propoſal of mar- 
ringe, as he had done his declaration of 
love, to work with her after it's own 
way. Now it wrought neither as an 
aſtringent or a looſener; nor like opium, 
or bark, or mercury, or buck-thorn, or 
any one drug which nature had beſtowed 
upon the world—in ſhort, it worked 
not at all in her; and the cauſe of that 
was, that there was ſomething working 
there before—Babbler that TI am ! I have 
anticipated what it was a dozen times! 
bat there is fire ſtill in the ſubject—al- 
Jons! 


C HAP. XXVI. 


1 is natural for a perfect ſtranger, 
who is going from London to Edin- 
burgh, to enquire before he ſets out, 
how many miles to York—which is 
about the alf way nor does any body 
wonder, if he goes on and aſks about 
the corporation, &c. 

It was juſt as natural for Mrs. Wad- 
man, whoſe firſt huſband was all his 
time afflicted with a ſciatica, to with to 
know how far from the hip to the 
groinz and how far fhe was Jikely to 
zuffer more or leſs in ber feelings, in one 
caſe than in the other. 

She had accordingly read Drake's 
anatomy, from one end to the other. 
She had peeped into Wharton upon the 
brain, and borrowed Graaf upon the 
bones and muſcles “; but could make 
nothing of it. 

She had reafoned likewiſe from her 
een powers — laid down theorems — 


* 


9 
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drawn conſequences—and come tb ne 
concluſion. ; 

To clear up all, ſhe had twice aſked 
Doctor Slop, if poor Captain Shandy 
was ever likely to recover of his wound. 

He is recovered,” Doctor Slop 
would ſay. 5 : 

© What! quite? l 
| © Quite, Madam!“ 

© But what do you mean by a reco« 
very?“ Mrs. Wadman would fay, 

Doctor Slop was the worſt man alive 
at definitions; and ſo Mrs. Wadman 
could get no knowledge : in ſhort, there 
was no way to extract it, but from my 
Uncle Toby bimſelf. 7 

There is an accent of humanity in an 
enquiry of this kind, which lulls sus - 
PICION to reſt—and I am half perſuad · 
ed, the ſerpent got pretty near it, in his 
diſcourſe with Eve; for the propenſity in 
the ſex to be decerved could not be fo 

reat, that ſhe ſhould have boldneſs to 

old chat with the devil without it 
But there is an accent of humanity— 
how ſhall I deſcribe it? — tis an accent 
which covers the part with a garment, 
and gives the enquirer a right to be as 
particular with it, as your body-ſurgeon, 
Was it without remiſſion ? 
Vac it more tolerable in bed? 
Could he lie on both ſides alike 
evith it? 

— Was he able to mount a horſe Þ 
Was motion bad for it ?=—et cæ- 
tera; were ſo tenderly ipoke to, and ſo 
directed towards my Uncle Toby's heart, 
that every item of them ſunk ten times 
deeper into it than the evils themſelves: 
but when Mrs. Wadman went round 
about by Namur to get at my Uncle 
Toby's groin ; and engaged him to at- 
tack the point of the advanced counter- 
ſcarp, and pell-mell with the Dutch, to 
take the counter-guard of St. Roch ſword 
in hand —and then with tender notes 
playing upon hisear, led him all bleeding 
by the hand out of the trench, wiping 
her eye, as he was carried to his tent 
Heaven! Earth ! Sea—all was lifted up 
— the ſprings of nature roſe above their 
levels—an angel of mercy ſat beſide him 
on the ſof:—his heart glowed with fire, 
—and had he been worth a. thouſand, 
he had loſt every heart of them to Mrs. 
Wadman, | 


* This muſt be a miſtake in Mr. Shandy; for Graaf wrote upon the panereatick 
| . juice, and the parts of generation, 


— And 
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—— And whereabouts, ' dear Sir, | 
oth Mrs. Wadman, a little catego- 


rically, did you receive this ſad blow?? 
In aſking this queſtion, Mrs. Wad- 
man gave a flight glance towards the 
waiſtband of my Uncle Toby's red pluſh 
breeches, — naturally, as the 
ſhorteſt reply to it, 

would lay his fore · finger upon the place. 
It fell out otherwiſe — for my Uncle 
Toby having got his wound before the 
gate of St. Nicolas, in one of the tra- 
verſes of the trench, oppoſite to the ſa- 
lient angle of the demi- baſtion of St. 
Roch; he could at any time ſtick a pin 
upon the identical ſpot of ground where 
he was ſtanding when the ſtone ſtruck 
him: this ſtruck inſtantly upon my 
Uncle Toby's ſenſorium—and with it 


ſtruck his large map of the town and 


citadel of Namur and it's environs, 
which he bad purchaſed 3 down 
upon a board by the corporal's aid, dur- 
ing his long illneſs—it had lain, with 
ether military lumber, in the garret ever 
ſince, and accordingly the corporal was 
detached into the garret to fetch it. 

My Uncle Toby meaſured off thirty 
toiſes, with Mrs, Wadman's ſciflars, 
trom the returning angle before the gate 
of St. Nicolas; and with ſuch a vir- 
gin modeſty laid her finger upon the 
place, that the goddeſs of —_ if 
then in being—if not, twas her ſhade 
—ſhook her bead, and with a finger 
wavering acroſs her eyes—torbid her to 
explain the miſtake. 

Unhappy Mrs. Wadman !— 

Por nothing can make this chap- 
ter go off with ſpirit but an apoſtrophe 
to thee—but my heart tells me, that in 
ſuch a criſis an apoſtrophe is but an in- 
{ult in diſguiſe, and ere I would offer 
one to a woman in diſtreſs let the 
chapter go to the devil; provided any 
damn'd critick zz keeping will be but at 
the trouble to take it with him. 


C HAP. XXVII. 


Y Uncle Toby's map is carried 
down into the kitchen. 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


— ND here is the Macs — 

2 © and this is the Sambre, 
ſaid the corporal - pointing with his 
right- hand extended a little towards the 


at my Uncle Toby. 
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map, and his left upon Mrs. Bridget's 
ſhoulder—but not the ſhoulder next him: 


and this,” ſaid he, © is the town of 


Namur — and this the citadel —and 
© there lay the French and here lay his 
* honour and myſelf—and in this curſ- 
© ed trench, Mrs. Bridget, quoth the 
corporal, taking her by the hand, did 
© he receive the wound which cruſh'd 
© him ſo miſerably here  — In pro- 
nouncing which, he flightly preſs'd 
the back of her hand towards the part 
he felt for—and let it fall. 

We thought, Mr. Trim, it had been 
more in the middle, ſaid Mrs. Bridget. 

That would have undone us for 
ever! ſaid the corporal. 
And left my poor miſtreſs un- 
done too!” ſaid Bridget. 

The corporal made no reply to the 
— but by giving Mrs. Bridget a 

iſs, 7 

Come come! ſaid Bridget—hold- 
ing the palm of her left-hand parallel to 
the plane of the horizon, and ſliding the 
fingers of the other over it, in a way 
which could not have been done, had 
there been the leaſt wart or protuberance. 
— It is every ſyllable of it falſe ' 
cried the corporal, before ſhe had half 
finiſhed the ſentence. 

— I know it to be fact l' ſaid 
Bridget, from credible witneſſes. 
Upon my honour,” {id the cor- 


poral, laying his hand upon his heart, 


and bluſhing as he ſpoke with honeſt re- 
ſentment— it is a ttory, Mrs. Bridget, 
© as falſe as hell! Not, ſaid Bridget, 
interrupting him, * that either I or my 
© miſtreſs care a halfpenny about, it, 
« whether 'tis ſo or no—only that when 
one is married, one would chuſe to 
© have ſuch a thing by one at leaſt. 

It was ſomewhat untortunate for Mrs. 
Bridget that ſhe had begun the attack 
with her manual exerciſe ; tor the cor- 
poral inſtantly # * #*# # #*» 4 © & 


* * * * *#*%%% #% CS %% & 


* X * * 


— 


C HAP. XXIX. 


i was like the momentary conteſt in 
the moiſt eye-lids of an April morn- 
ing, whether Bridget ſhould laugh or cry. 
She ſnatched up a rolling pin twas 

ten to one, ſhe had laughed. 8 
She laid it down—ſhe cried : and had 
one ſingle tear of em but taſted of bit- 
terneſs, 


* 
4 
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terneſs, full forrowful would the cor- 
poral's heart have been that he had uſed, 
the argument; but the corporal under- 
ſtood the ſex, a quart major to a terce, 
at leaſt, better * any my Uncle Toby, 
and accordingly he aſſailed Mrs. Brid- 
get after this manner. 

© I know, Mrs. Bridget, ſaid the 
corporal, giving her a molt reſpectful 
Kiſs, that thou art good and modelt 
* by nature, and art withal fo generous 
ea girl in thyſelf, that if I know thee 
© rightly, thou would'ſt not wound an 
« inſet, much leis the honour of to 
© gallant and worthy a foul as my ma- 
after, waſt thou ſure to be made a coun - 
© teſs of- but thou haſt been ſet on and 
« deluded, dear Bridget, as is often a 
« woman's caſe, t pleaſe others more 
© than thempelves 1” 

Bridget's eycs poured down at the 
ſenſations the corporal excited. 
Tell me—teil me then, my 
dear Bridget, continued the corporal, 
taking hold of her hand, which hung 
down dead by her ſide—and giving a 
ſecond kiſs—* whoſe ſu{picion has mu- 
led thee® | 

Bridget ſobbed 2 fob or two—then 
opened her eyes—the corporal wiped 
'em with the bottom of hei apron— ſſie 
then opened her heart, and told him all, 


HAF. XXX. 


Uncle Toby and the corporal 
had gone on ſeparately with their 
operations the greateſt part of the cam- 
paign, and as efte&uiily cut off from 
all communication of what either the 
one or the other had been doing, as if 
they had been ſeparated from each other 
by the Maes or the Sambre. 

My Uncle Toby, on his fide, had 

eſented himſelf every atternoon in his 
red and ſilver, and bluc and gold alter- 
mately, and ſnſtaincd an infinity of at- 
tacks in them, without knowing them 
to be attacks—and fo had nothing to 
communicite— _ 

The corporal, on his fide, m taxing 
Bridget, by it had gained confiderable 
advantages - and conſequently had much 
to communicate but what were the ad- 
vantages—as well, as what was the 
manner by which he had ſeized them, 
required to nice an hiſtorian, that the 
corporal durſt not venture upon it; and 
as ſenſible as he was of glory, would 


rather have been contented to have gone 
bate-headed and without laurels for 
ever, than torture his maſtet's modeſty 
for a ſingle moment;— 

—— Beſt of honeſt and gallant ſer- 
vants ! But I have apoſtrophized 
thee, Trim! once before—and could I 
apotheoſize thee alſo (that is to ſay) 
with good company—lI would do it 
without ceremony in the very next page. 


C HAP. XIII. 


OW my Uncle Toby had one 

evening laid down his pipe upon 
the table, and was counting over to 
himſelf upon his finger-ends (beginning 
at his thumb) all Mrs. Wadman's 
perfections one by one; and happening 
to or three times together, either by 
omitting ſome, or counting others twice 
over, to puzzle himſelf ſadly before he 
could get beyond his middle- finger 
Pr'ythee, Trim !* ſaid he, taking up 
his pipe again, © bring me a pen and 
* ink.” Trim brought paper alſo. 

* Take a full ſheet, "Trim !' ſaid my 
Uncle 'Toby—making a ſign with his 
Pipe at the ſame time to take a chair and 
ut down clote by him at the table. The 
corporal obeyed—placed the paper di- 
rectly before hym—took a pen, and dip- 
ped it in the ink. - 

© She has a thouſand virtues, Trim !' 
{aid my Uncle Toby. 

Am I to ſet them down, an' pleaſe 
* your honour?” quoth the corporal. 

—— But they muſt be taken in their 
ranks, replied my Uncle Toby; for 
© of them all, Trim, that which wins 
me moſt, and which is a ſecurity for 
al] the reſt, is the compaſſionate turn 
t and ſingular humanity of her cha- 
© rater,—l proteſt, added my Uncle 
Toby, looking up, as he proteſted it, 
towards the top of the ceiling“ that 
© was I her brother, Trim, a thouſand- 
fold, ſhe could not make more con- 
© ſtant or more tender enquiries after 
© my ſufferings - though now no more! 


The corporal made no reply to my 


Uncle Toby's proteſtation, but by 3 
ſhort cough—he dipped the pen a ſecond 
time into the inkhorn : and my Uncle 
Toby pointing with the end of his p! 

as clole to the top of the ſheet at the 
left-hand corner of it, as he could get 
it—the corporal wrote down the word 


HUMAN. TT thus. * 
« Pr'ythee, 


t Priythee corporal,” ſaid my Uncle 
Toby, as ſoon as Trim had done it— 
how often does Mrs. Bridget enquire 
{ after the wound on the cap of thy 
knee, which thou receivedſt at the 
« battle of Landen?“ 

« She never, an' pleaſe your honour, 
« erquires after it at all!? 

That, corporal,” ſaid my Uncle 


page. Toby, with all the triumph tlie good- 

ie) nels of his nature would permit“ that 

« ſhews the difference in the character 

« of the miſtreſs and maid !—had the 

fortune of war allotted the ſame miſ- 

one © chance to me; Mrs. Wadman would 

pon © have enquired into every circumſtance 

* to relating to it a hundred times.'—* She 

ning would have enquired, an' pleaſe your 

Ian's © honour, ten times as often about your 

ning « hogour's groin !'—* The pain, Trim, 

er by « is equally excruciating—and compaſ- 

wice ſion has as much to do with the one as 
re he the other;* + | 

er ——* God bleſs your honour l' cried 

g up the corporal—“ what has a woman's 

and «© compatſion, to do with a wound upon 


© the cap of a man's knee? had your 
© honour's been ſhot into ten thouſand 
« ſplinters at the affair of Landen, Mrs. 
t Wadman would have troubled her 
© head as little about it as Bridget; be- 
© cauſe,” added the corporal, lowering 
his voice and ſpeaking very diſtinctly 
as he aſſigned his reaſon 

© The knee is ſuch a diftance froni 
* the main body whereas the groin, 
your honour knows, is upon the very 
* curtin of the place. 

My Uncle Toby gave a long whiſtle— 
but in a note which could ſcarce be 
heard acroſs the table. 

The corporal had advanced too far 
1 three words he told the 
re 


as gently 
been ſpun 
ſpider's web. 

—— Let us go to my brother Shan- 
* dy's,* ſaid he. | 


upon the fender, as if it had 
from the unravellings of a 


CH AP: XXXII. 


ncle THERE will be juſt time, hilft 
P! my Uncle Toby and Trim are 
. walking to my father's, to inform you, 
99 that Mrs. Wadman had, ſome moons 
= before this, made a confident of my 
1 mother; and that Mrs, Bridget, whe 


1 
4 
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had the burden of her own, as well as 
her miſtreſs's ſecret to carry, had got 
happily delivered of both to Suſannah 
behind the garden- wall. 

As for my mother, ſhe ſaw nothing 
at all in it, to make the leaſt buſtle 
about—but Suſannah was ſufficient by 
herſelf for all the ends and purpoſes 

yon could poſſibly have in exporting a 
tamily ſecret z for the inſtantly impart- 
e& it by ſigns to Jonathan—and Jona- 
than by tokens to the cook, as ſhe was 
baſting a Join of mutton ; the cook ſold 
it with ſome kitchen fat to the poſtilion 
tor a groat, who trucked it with the 
dairy-nwid for ſomething of about the 
ſame value—and though whiſpered in 
the hay loft, FAME caught the notes 
with her brazen trumpet, and ſounded 
them upon the houſe-top.— In a word, 
not an old woman in the village, or 
five miles round, who did not underſtand 
the difficulties of my Uncle Toby's 
ſiege, and what were the ſecret articles 
which had delayed the ſurrender, 

My fatlier, whoſe way was to force 
every event in nature into an hypotheſis, 
by which means never man crucified 
TRUTH at the rate he did—hadbut juſt 
heard of the report as my Uncle Toby 
ſet out; and catching fire ſuddenly at 
the treſpaſs done his brother by it, was 
demonſtrating to Yorick, notwithſtand- 
ing my mother was fitting by—not only, 
that the devil was in women, and that 
the whole of the affair was luſt ; but 
that every evil and diſorder in the world, 
of what kind or nature ſoever, from the 
firſt fall of Adam, down to my Uncle 
Toby's (incluſive) was owing one way 
or other to the ſame unruly appetites 

Yorick was juſt bringing my father's 
hypotheſis to ſome temper, when my 
Unele Toby entering the room with 
marks of infinite benevolence and for- 
giveneſs in his looks, my father's elo- 
quence rekindled againſt the paſhon— 
and as he was not very nice in the choice 
of his words when he was wroth—as 
ſoon as my Uncle Toby was ſeated by 
the fire, and had filled his pipe, my 
father broke out in this manner. 


CHAP: XxxxIII. 
— e proviſion ſtiould be 


© made for continuing the 

© race of ſo great, ſo exalted and god- 
© like a being as man—I am far from 
Nn 6 denyin2 
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c denying—but pluloſophy ſpeaks free- 
© ly of every thing; and therefore I 
6 ſtill think and do maintain it to be a 
c pity, that it ſhould be done by means 
© of apaſſion which bends dewn the fa- 
© culties, and turns all the wiſdom, con- 
© templations, and operations of the foul 
« backwards—a paſſion, my dear,” con- 
tinued my father, addreſſing himſelf to 
my mother, * which couples and equals 
« wiſe men with fools, and makes us 
come out of our caverns and hiding - 
© places more like ſatyrs and four- 
« footed beaſts than men. 
* I know it will be ſaid, continued 
my father, (availing himſelf of the pro- 
le is) * that in itſelf, and ſimply taken 
like hunger, or thirſt, or fleep— 
it is an affair neither good or bad—or 
ſhameful, or otherwiſe.— Why then 
did the deticacy'of Diogenes and Plato 
ſo recalcitrate againſt it? and where- 
fore, when we go about to make and 
plant a man, do we put out the candle? 
and tor what reaſon 1s it, that all the 
parts thereof—the congredients—the 
preparations the inftraments, and 
whatever ſerves thereto, are ſo held 
as to be conveyed to a cleanly mind by 
no language, tranſlation, or periphra- 
lis whatever ? 
* Theactof killing and deſtroy- 
ing a man,” continued. my father 
raiſing his voice, and turning to my 
Uncle Toby, © you fee, is glorious— 
„und the weapons by which we do it 
© are honourable—we march with them 
© upon our ſhoulders—we ſtrut with 
© them by our ſides—we gild them 
© we czrve them—we inlay theme 
* enrich them !-—Nay, if it be but a 
© ſeertndyet cannon, we caſt an orna- 
ment upon the breech of it! — 

8 * Ny Uncle Toby laid down 
his pipe to intercede for a better epithet 
—and Lorick was riſing up to batter 
me whole hypotheſis to pieces ; 

—— Whcn Obadiah broke into the 
middle of the room with a complaint, 
which eried out for an immediate hear- 
ing. 

The coſe was this: 

My facher, whether by ancient cuſ— 
dom of the manor, or as impropriator cf 
the great tythes, was obliged to keep 2 
Lull fort he ſervice of the pariſh, and 
Obadiah bad led his cow upon a pups 

bl 
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man's) fell upon the bull. 


for three weeks. 


- 


viſit to-him one day or other the pr. 
ceding ſummer— l ſay, one day or othg 
— becauſe, as chance would have it, i 
was the day on which he was marie 
to my father's houſe-maid—ſo one vn 
a reckoning to the other. Therefore 
when Obadiah's wife was brought to 
bed, Obadiah thanked Gd — 
© Now,” ſaid Obadiah, I ſhall 
© have a calf!' So Obadiah went daik 
to viſit his cow. : | 

© She'll calve on Monday—on Tue. 
© d1;—or Wedneiday, at the fartheſt, 

The cow did not calve==Nomſhe'll 
not calve till next week—the cow put it 
off terribly—till at the end of the fixth 
week Obadiah's ſuſpicions (hke a good 


Now the pariſh being very large, my 
father's bull, to ſpeak the truth of him, 
was no way equal to the department; 
he had, however, got himſelf, ſome- 
how or other, thruſt into employment 
—and as he went through the buſineſs 
with a grave face, my father had a 
high opinion of him. a 
Moſt of the townſmen, an' 
© pleaſe your worſhip, quoth Obadiah, 
© beheve that tis all the bull's fault. 

— —* But may not a cow be barren? 
replied my father, turning to Dodor 
Slop. 211271 
It never happens,” ſaid Doctor Slopz 
© but the man's wife may have come 
© before her time naturally enough. 

—— Pr'ythee, has the child hair 
* upon his head?” added Doctor Slop. 

— It is as hairy as I am!” {aid 
Obadiah.—Obadiah had not been ſhaved 
© When -- u- 
© -- - - - - - - cried my father; be- 
ginning the ſentence with an exclama - 


tory whiftle—* and ſo, bother Toby, 
c 


this poor bull of mine, who is as goo 
a bull as ever p-ſs'd, and might have 
done for Enropi herſelf in purer tunes 
—had he but two legs leſs, might 
have been driven into Doctors Com: 
mons and loſt his character which, 
to a tewn-bull, brother Toby, is ti 
very {ſame thing as his life!“ 4 
© L--d! ſaid my mother, what 18 
6 all this Rfory about ?P'— | 2 

A COCK and a BUELY” ſaid 
Vorick— And one of the beſt of-it' 


* kind J ever heard!“ | 
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